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<' And as for Ishmael, I have heard thee : Behold, 
I have blessed him, and will make him fruitful, and 
will multiply him exceedingly. He shall dwell in the 
presence of all his brethren." — Gen. xvii. 20, xvi. 12. 

** Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision.'' 
— JOBL iii. 14. 
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In the winter, 1872-3, with the hope of providing 
entertainment for my parishioners, I projected 
a Course of Lectures on History. The materials 
for this undertaking, reduced to a bookly shape some 
months afterwards, form the contents of the present 
volume. As far as I know myself, neither my feelings 
my judgment, however pitiful the fact may be, 
have taken any colour or direction from the woeful 
and disastrous events which have overfilled the 
intervening years ; I am neither a political partisan 
nor a philanthrope of the platforms. 

The Ottoman empire for some time past has 
been undergoing that process of transformation 
which, since the French revolution, every western 
state has undergone, for the most part unwillingly ; 
a process whose latest stages we find registered in 
the repeal of penal laws and the manumission of the 
negro and serf. He must be exceedingly ignorant 
of political history who fancies that these or any 
reforms have ever been cordially welcomed or 
generally acted on at once by any people. There 
is required for political digestion an interval whose 
duration naturally varies according to the health of 
the subject. Somewhat overdone with Occidental 
nostrums, the Ottoman empire, hitherto accustomed 



to reform itself from within, has been very slow in 
gaining the power of assimilation. That she has 
gained it is an obvious fact which only the blinded 
eyes of political prejudice can fail to discern. 
Thirty years ago the Neapolitan people awoke to a 
duty which only a nation can itself fulfil — the duty of 
national self- vindication' — and purged itself from those 
long- established cruelties and crimes, which, though 
perpetrated at the very heart of Christendom and 
civilization, threw no one into hysterics ; no one 
broke heart or mind about them. The illuminated 
humanity of British Philistinism made no sign ; and 
there were no Christian priests to make lamentation 
and revive the wicked and terrible idea of a crusade. 
Full as we have supped of horrors in these latter 
days, there have been things done among us which 
should make us look constantly at home ; which 
well might "make our hair stand on end and our 
words be few." If the Pole is to hale the Russian 
to the bar of Divine Judgment, what will be the 
end when children of the same soil, and race, and 
creed delight to torture one another* upon the 
winking of authority — and that Christian. 

• ThoB writes a coirespondent of the Times ; — 

•'NEAPOLITAN ATROCITIES IN SICILY. 



" On the morning of the 17th ol February, in the year 1848, 
la among the foremost, and the only EngliGhman present, when 



My authorities are accessible to everyone. To the 
names which recur in my notes I must add, with 
special acknowledgments of my indebtedness, the 

names of Pritchard and Miiller. 

The narrow boundaries of my work sternly forbad 
my treating otherwise than most superficially the 
whole ethnological inquiry. I have, therefore, been 
compelled to forego many disquisitions ; more par- 
ticularly I have been unable to pursue Professor 
Rolleston's investigations, and justify the belief to 
which I have given expression — ^that the ethnical 
substratum of even the Anglo-Saxon nationalities is 
to some extent composed of Turanian deposits; that 



tbe rush wrs made. The futs were these: — About forty of the 
Mrri had been captured by the revolulionistB, treated by them with 
lundiiEES. and placed in secudty until they could he sent to Naples, 
— a friendly precaution to prevent their being murdered by the 
indignant mob, which then broke into the police palace, and cast the 
boohs and furniture from the windows, A portion of the spacious 
building appeared, however, to be inacceseible ; windows and loop- 
holes there were in it, but no opening to one entire wing of the dark 
prison-house. Presently, on removing one of the huge bookcases, 
some fresh-plastered wall appeared concealed behind it ; a passage 
was quickly broken through it, and the senses were almost over- 
powered by the steaming effluvia which issued from seven dark 
chambers communicating with each other, where, upon clearing the 
loopholes, a secreted scene of horror was before us, such as wants 
the best testimony to be believed. There lay human bodies, and 
the mutilated remains of such, in every slate of death and decay, — 
bundles of rotting rags mingled with bones, and limbs, and filth 
filled the corners of the smaller rooms; chains hung rivetted to the 
walls above, whence ^ome of theEe remains had dropped as they 
died — some still holding in their iron grasp the arms or ancles of 
their famished victims. Skeletons, almost ileshless, were piled upon 



Xff fSIIPACS. 

in Ibis iett|tc. 1 ihe lUtjuimo «nd the Englishman 
we, there it) )xHt>>ii) |u think, nwrf nkin th»n generally 
i« supjiuBL-d. Hdmillii tnrtpxions are lo be found in 
what still smvivcftiif ihejirimiUxtispwch of northern 
Spain. I ihhV lt«VB an tnipt«iumiy hcreJiftcr, under 
more favouraltlc tiriilimiitaiices, «( cmering at greater 
length upon tliit) m<\tt\ aldtii'tivv ^uhjecl. 

I have al|tjni|iicil lltlk i>i' m^lhinjj; in the way of 
original rciicim:|i, My ciiriuttVOHr has been, so far as 
my limitb and llie hulijcit Itself pcmutted, to give 
the reader a\ uwca a. niwyiMtUM^ And a ctmtmuoHs 
narrative ut evciilo, nut K^oei^all)' *« treated ; events 
that cnguge far l»u liltlo the attention of society. 



others which were (|iiUe no, *iii1 |i1*l'w1 tut stona >h«K*a whkh had 
KTved BG iheir hols whlla llvliiyi ^\»\,v^ bo<t>H, N«>:1l iuhI t"'PT- 
weie hidden 1>enBAih ulhsfa niuiv i«ketill.V >W4, .\«t tlivt wiih 
Piaggois; and, gie^iiir huriui Mill, IWM human twdica in wtiitung 
Btlitudea were hanging (iuciIIikI n\'^•a (ha wall of the lugest 
chamber, the reeking, bliHidiltilnHil tlune* iM' which h«kl raMjr tfUaes 
corresponding to ihe oiiuireicheil hands «ntl fMI of others wbidi 
had heen so suspended, and aiUl tviaining th« auinigr Rinuas of 
muscles lorn lo shrtde, (rom which the hcaviM- pantoa* h*<l dropped 
and lay in heaps of putridity beneath, ^riek* of indicnuit bonw 
acDK bam the iniiuiate crowd, ■ portion of which ni(h«d hack to the 
prison where the captured tbirri n-erc tocurrd, htou^l them out, and 
ahot them down od the Initant. Others remained, raking and 
Marching among the hones and bodiea. examining miontcly the 
putrid remnants of those they fancied might hate been their fathers, 
biothen, or kindred, who had long been missing, tmt nhose late 

" One of the itirri, whose life I tried in vain lo save, endeavoured 
lo pettaade me that the suspended bodies u-ece not ccucilied while 
■live, but nailed there to augment the tortures of the living 
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Judged by the standard it claims for its own, our 
so-called professing Christendom has already in a 
great measure fulfilled the Divine prophecies that 
have foretold the corruption of the faith. If in the 
following pages I seem to speak more severely of 
the Roman than of other corrupt branches of the 
Church, like the Anglican, this is only because the 
Roman Church occupied a larger area in the middle 
age, and to this day makes, in her own interest, 
exclusive claims upon the gratitude of the nations ; 
and urges these claims by the loudest protestations 
of holiness and charity. The sooner the students 
of history dispossess themselves of the miserable 
mispersuasion that the Roman pontiffs, because 
they were such, ever helped to form or se- 
cure European society, the better. On the con- 
trary, they never advanced and tried to enforce a 
claim or right over and beyond their patriarchal 
prerogatives, cecumenically comfirmed to them — and 
this they were ever attempting — that they did not 
disturb the political balance and compromise the 
peace of the world. 

Of all nations it least becomes this empire to 
affect the role of the Pharisee ; our opportunities, 
our responsibilities, our defaults considered. A great 
duty devolves on the Anglican Churches. The 
Anglican priesthood has tasted in past years every 
form of persecution and trial, even to death. It is 
all the better able, therefore, to go forth and conciliate 



XII PREFACE. 

in this respect the Esquimo and the Englishman 
are, there is reason to think, more akin than generally 
is supposed. Haraitic inflexions are to he found in 
what still survives of the primitive speech of northern 
Spain. I may have an opportunity hereafter, under 
more favourable circumstances, of entering at greater 
length upon this most attractive subject. 

I have attempted little or nothing in the way of 
original research. My endeavour has been, so far as 
my Hmits and the subject itself permitted, to give 
the reader at once a comprehensive and a continuous 
narrative of events, not generally so treated ; events 
that engage far too little the attention of society. 



others which were quite so, and pla.ced on stone shelves which had 
served as thtir beds while living ; naked bodies, black and pulpy, 
were hidden beneath others more recently dead, yet alive with 
maggots; and, greater honor still, two human bodies in writhing 
attitudes were hanging crucified upon the wall of the largest 
chamber, the reeking, blood-stained stones of which held rusty spikes 
corresponding to the outstretched hands and feet of others which 
had been so suspended, and still retaining the stringy remains of 
muscles torn to shrbds, from wliich the heavier portions had dropped 
and lay in heaps of putridity beneath. Shrieks of indignant horror 
arose from the infuriate crowd, a portion of which rushed back to the 
prison where the captured sbirri were secured, brought them out, and 
shot them down on the instant. Others remained, raking and 
searching among the bones and bodies, examining minutely the 
putrid remnants of those they fancied might have been their fathers, 
brothers, or kindred, who had long been missing, but whose tate 
they knew not. 

" One of the sbirti, whose life I tried in vain to save, endeavoured 
to persuade me that the suspended bodies were not crucified while 
alive, but nailed there to augment the tortures of the living 
prisoners." 
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Judged by the standard it claims for its own, our 
so-called professing Christendom has already in a 
great measure fulfilled the Divine prophecies that 
have foretold the corruption of the faith. If in the 
following pages I seem to speak more severely of 
the Roman than of other corrupt branches of the 
Church, like the Anglican, this is only because the 
Roman Church occupied a larger area in the middle 
age, and to this day makes, in her own interest, 
exclusive claims upon the gratitude of the nations ; 
and urges these claims by the loudest protestations 
of holiness and charity. The sooner the students 
of history dispossess themselves of the miserable 
mispersuasion that the Roman pontiffs, because 
they were such, ever helped to form or se- 
cure European society, the better. On the con- 
trary, they never advanced and tried to enforce a 
claim or right over and beyond their patriarchal 
prerogatives, cecumenically comfirmed to them — and 
this they were ever attempting — that they did not 
disturb the political balance and compromise the 
peace of the world. 

Of all nations it least becomes this empire to 
affect the role of the Pharisee; our opportunities, 
our responsibilities, our defaults considered. A great 
duty devolves on the Anglican Churches. The 
Anglican priesthood has tasted in past years every 
form of persecution and trial, even to death. It is 
all the better able, therefore, to go forth and conciliate 



and comfort the suffering members of God's great 
body. The same Divine Voice, whose momentous 
words in Gethsemane laid an everlasting prohibition 
on an Apostle's purpose, and returned the hasty 
sword of Simon Peter into its place, for ever, 
calls forth the Apostolic ministry to a crusade 
where the warfare of the tenderest love and the most 
spiritual courtesy will he needed to overcome the 
barriers inveterately established by cruelty and 
neglect. It is not to the Sick Man of the State 
— if sicker than others of his station he be — 
we are called to act as leech ; it is to the 
bleeding and imperilled presence of the Lord's own 
Church. To restore her to healthful action and 
spiritual energy is the one thing needful for her 
depressed and suffering members. Our neglect of 
this plain duty springing from our past unrepented 
wickednesses, has tended to perpetuate troubles 
and to make plans of reform nothing more than 
official documents. The political circumstances of 
this time are favourable to any sustained and genuine 
efforts which the Anglican Church may at last rouse 
itself to make in the direction indicated. 

The present volume is an attempt to put forward 
a sketch of the historical facts connected with the 
Turanian race ; and more particularly that branch 
with which we are most familiar — ^the Osmanli 

In the Introductory Lecture of the series to which.. 



ick^J 



I adverted above J spoke to the following effect, and 
perhaps to some of my readers the passage will not 
be unacceptable : 

"God coming into time, in the Incarnation, 
divides history into two great divisions : that before 
Christ ; that after Christ. He is the Great Central 
Figure and Landmark of the ages. 

" History before Christ readily parts itself into 
the Biblical (which presents three successive epochs, 
Antediluvian, Patriarchal, National) and the Classical. 

" History after Christ is Post-Classical, Mediceval, 
and Modem. 

I. "The Post-Classical ends amid the Hun and 
Gothic disturbances, with the fall of Old Rome in 
A.D. 476. 

II. " Mediceval History divides Itseli into two pa.Tts. 
(i) The 324 years from the fall of old Rome — a very 
troubled time, marked by the development of the 
empire of Charlemagne, and the establishment in 
western Europe of one supreme secular lord — make 
up that period of the Dark Ages, of which many are 
found to speak somewhat darkly and as though all the 
darkness had not even yet passed away. (2) From 
A.D. 800 we may reckon the Middle Age proper, 
or the Germanic Age, lasting 653 years — that 
is till the fall of new Rome, a.d, 1453. From this 
event, which includes the one fixed upon by Hallam, 
we date Modern History. 

III. " Modern History, lastly, divides itself into 



three epochs — (i) the Renaissance in Art; {2) the 
Rcnaissaince in Religion (what is called the Reforma- 
tion) ; and (3) the Decadence of both, which, perhaps, 
begins to mark our time, when Materialism shall pre- 
vail in all domains of human nature; coming forth 
as imitativeness in Art and positivism in Religion. 

" These are, in the main, the popular outlines of 
the divisions pursued in history. But there is 
another, a simpler and yet a more scientific method, 

" Such offers itself at this day, under the three- 
fold division which Scripture presents to us. The 
nations have all descended from the three sons of 
Noah ; the races entitled the Hamitic, Cushite, or 
Turanian; the Semitic; and the Japetic, or Aryan. 
With the latter two we are familiar enough. The 
Turanian race occupies hut a small space in his- 
torical treatises, albeit, numerically the largest, and, 
in influence, not the least of the three races; its 
progress underlying and intersecting and over- 
lapping all Aryan and Semitic history." 

C. I. B. 

August aSfA, 1879. 
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PART I. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

\ A subject of somewhat indefinite proportions 
lemands a proportionately indefinite title. I might 
have prefixed to these pages one borrowed from 
Gibbon, and consoled myself for my want of origi- 
nality, by the reflection, that so well-worn a theme 
scarcely leaves room at this date for even novelty of 
treatment. Gibbon's great work contains no portion 
more deserving of praise than that which comprises 
his sketches of Huns, Moguls, and Turks. But if 
the truth must be told, the designation " Pastoral 
Nations" is defective, as there have been nomads 
who have not been in any proper sense pastoral; 
and pastoral tribes which, like certain families of 
European Scyths do not, as some contend, belong to 
the Turanian or Hamitic race. The Turks are to 
us the most important of the pastoral tribes, but 
the term Turk connotes far more than is commonly 
included in it, and embraces a very widely extended 
cousinhood. In the records of the race there is 
no event more memorable, or more fraught with 
momentous consequences, than their adoption of 
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THE PROSELYTES OF tSHMAEL. 3 

what may be read in the records of the Pastoral 
Tribes, all the romance, all the glory and the 
grandeur of western ambition and conquest fades 
into the vulgar light of a common story. 

Under the general deFignation of Turanian, I 
desire to include, without affecting any special 
scientific accuracy, all those innumerable families 
which, disowned by the familiarly defined stocks of 
Shera and Japhet, and reputedly of Hamitic descent, 
occupy slill the larger portion of the old world, and 
are sown broadcast through that which we still 
venture to call the new. Taking a wider sweep 
than Gibbon's From the Mouths of the Danube to llie 
Sea of China, we may add, from the Easternmost 
boundary of Finland, travelling with the sun till we 
reach the Eastern shores of the Adriatic. 

In the age before the birth of History, the vast 
plateaus and trackless uplands of Mid Asia towards 
the north-east, were over-peopled with the teeming 
multitudes of the Hamitic stock. This mighty mass 
of surging life, like a wide breaking in of waters, 
at last surmounting its barriers, swept eastward, 
southward, and westward. The flood thus cast 
forth covered Europe; spread itself through Hindu 
Stan; settled itself permanently in China and Japan, 
and lands yet further beyond the sea; deposited on 
the shores of the Caspian and the Euxine enormous 
materials for future revolutions; and still further 
■ ■west formed many scattered communities, which so 
gfong as they held together, managed to preserve 
ieir identity, and so escaped being lost, in Scripture 
bhrase, in the earth; that is, mankind socialized 



4 THE PROSELYTES OF ISHMAEL. 

and consolidated, which otherwise would have 
absorbed them. India still has its aborigines.* 
These were not extinguished by the Aiyan tribes, 
which, ere the dawn of history, descended from their 
highland homes and moved south and west, propa- 
gating as they moved that more than electrical line 
of thought and imagination through which, after so 
many thousand years, a later science has been able to 
discover and demonstrate the mental kinship and the 
intellectual and tribal consanguinity of the Indo- 
European nations. In those westward Aryan currents 
Kelt was followed, it would seem, by Sclav, and 
Sclav byGoth. Then on the Goth descended the great 
second Turanian movement, which, dislodging the 
Goths already settled in Eastern Europe, precipitated 
them upon the west and the organized communities 
of Kelts. The successive settlements were forced 
westward, and in forty years the Goths advanced 
from the Danube to the Atlantic, while in their 
wake followed close the hordes or encampments 
newly issuing from the east. 

It is here the movements we are glancing at seem 
to touch the border of historic time. When 



• Colar 15 the oldeEt name of India, and prevailed till the arrival 
of the followers of Brahm.a. It still survives among those of the 
Aborigines who are called Colaris, who are known in North India as 
the most memorable of the Aborigines, and bear the familiar names 
of Coles, Coils, Coolis. The root Coin=woodlander. In several 
districts on the coast of England is tn be found, as at the North 
Thames, near London, a Coal-harbour, which those who have made 
the subject their study have regarded as supplying traces of a pre- 
Phcenician commerce between this country and India; Coal-harbo nr 
being really^: CoI-here-burh^T he stronghold of the Coles^ 
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THE PROSELYTES OF ISHMAEL. 5 

upiter turns away his eyes from the combatants 
who are warring at Troy, it is upon the Scythians 
that the best and greatest of Beings fixes — the poet 
tells us — his attentive gaze, and already, then, the 
Turanian monarchy of north-eastern Asia, compris- 
ing within itself the elements of future undistri- 
buted empires, was dwarfing, by its magnificent 
proportions, the partially developed monarchies of 
classical and Scriptural lands. 

It seems the instinct of the Turanian races to 
spread themselves abroad, and when they have been 
10 largely diffused and loosely distributed, the type 
ust necessarily undergo very considerable modifi- 
cations. Of the races under review the finer physical 
specimens are at this day to be found in Finland 
and China. Under all circumstances it will not be 
perhaps too much to say, those features which are 
strictly speaking characteristic remain uneffaced, 
however lengthened and penetrating may be the 
process of refinement. Beside the outward physical 
■pe testiiying to unity of lineage, there is also that 
;ry fine thread of interassociation identifying them 
[^with one another— that of language. ' As the nations 
lof Aryan descent — and the same thing is in a great 
.measure true of the Semitic nations — are all, however 
inconsciously, connected with each other through 
(the mysterious links of language; so they who are 
ikilled in this science of language tell us, that the 
whose history we are entering upon, use 
ialects that reveal an origin identical with that of 
,e earliest Chinese, which presents language in its 
Ijradical or monosyllabic stage. The Turanian, as 
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distinct from the Aryan and Semitic languages, is 
divided into north and south. The northern division 
includes five classes, Tungusian, Mongolic, Turkic, 
Saymoyedic, and Finnic ; • and within these five 
classes are comprised no less than fifty-one dialects. 
The southern division of the Turanian languages 
reckons six classes, Taic, Malaic, Gangetic, Lohitic, 
Munda, and Tamulic, which six again stand in parental 
relationship to sixty-five living dialects. Thus, over 
and beyond the family likeness of physiogonomy, , 
there is the more indestructible intellectual resem- 
blance discovered in their speech. In the physiogo- 
nomy one cannot forbear marking the shoulders, ] 
broad disproportionately to the stature ; the widely- 
parted, black, deep-set, sloping eyes; flat noses; 
high cheek bones; whiskerless jaws; and beardless! 
chins. In their speech the intellectual features-! 
more subtle and abiding, proclaim their essential I 
homogeneousness. 

In some observations made above, I have statedJ 
my reasons for forbearing to employ the titleB 
Pastoral Nations. I may add the further reason,,) 
that as employed among ourselves the title 
deceptive. There is scarcely a single idea which we| 
have connected with the pastoral life but is falsifiet 
by this use of the term. The last idea we are lik 
to associate with pastoral life is the lust of empire 
and fierce ambitions of military enterprise. Thea 
sneer which perhaps was never wholly absent fromj 

• The Finnic haa produced the great Poem, the Kaliivata, whicbl 
" will claim its place as the fifth national Epic of the World." 

M. MilUr-s Leclun-s, rst SerieB. p. 3531 
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I the mind of Gibbon, may have guided him in the 
selection of this title, wherewith to designate some 
among the most dangerous enemies that society has 
ever known, or been called upon to encounter. The 
poets of the ancient classic time have described the 
homely virtues, the serene and blameless lives of 
these chance wayfarers of the forest and the plain. 
Unprofaned by any lucre-love, and guarding jealously 
the virtues of domestic life, they were content to live 
in the eye of nature, in the eye of nature they were 
content to die. But the word in its present use 
must be drained dry of all these calm and peaceful 
meanings. Nor are we at liberty to suppose that 
the lust of war only upon occasion — in some season of 
deterioration or cruelty — suddenly flamed out. Far 
otherwise. These Asian Nomads were always pas- 
toral and always sanguinary; and the excitable 
warriorhood of the races demonstrates their homo- 
geneousness as effectually as the characteristics of 
feature and of speech. Indeed the very fact that 
these communities, at the very outset of their 
existence, as set forth in histoiy, are presented to us 
as employed in breeding cattle and sheep ; that they 
were not in any proper sense agriculturists, or 
devoted to that tillage of the soil, which by the very 
|«ntures it involves gives pledges to order and peace, 
pras of itself full of most alarming omen. Always in 
ihe saddle, always moving to and fro, always able to 
Fflispense with the cumbrous help of an organized 
Lcommissariat, they were able to carry into act the 
bumpulses of the moment, and to add to the miseries 
war the crowning horrors of surprise. The 
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ordinances of the Osznanli arc still, or vrere till lately 
dated Erom the imperial stimip, and an unusual 
display of horse-tails at the palace gates is regarded 
as a signal of war. 

But if on the one hand «-e are constrained to 
modify our ideas of what is pastoral in this con- 
nection, we must on the other hand guard against 
the notion that they were incurably ^■agabond and 
anti-social. The fine and plastic genius of the race 
is illustrated by the fact that, when settled, they 
have invariably developed political capabilities of no 
common kind. I employ the n~ord political in its 
largest application. Wherever they have been placed 
so as to be able to make any efforts in the direction 
of commerce, they have im*ariably displayed the 
very highest aptitude for enterprises of that kind. 
It was to promote their trafBc that the rivers of 
European Russia were for the first time converted 
into highways. One thousand years before the 
Czar Peter introduced his system of canals, their 
rich carpets were conveyed along the Dnieper, the 
Volga, and the Don ; while to Toktai, Khan of the 
Golden Horde, civilized Europe owes the introduction 
of that most useful and civilizing invention, paper 
money, designated then by a word " whose modem 
use expresses one of the most melancholy conse- 
quences of financial disability. They first famili- 
arized European society with the spectacle of a 
standing army. It is not, perhaps, too much to say 
that at no time of their history do they seem to have 



* The Turanian paper-money bore the n. 
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the Saxon power an honourable amity. The Turk 
counts among his kinfolk well-nigh one-half of all 
the human race ; but of these more than two-thirds 
are infidels to the Arabian Prophet. All these are 
the masses with whose fortunes the future of society 
is bound up. It is not assuredly a new-placed con- 
fidence that the clouds which lower round us, and 
menacingly overcharge the political sky, will be 
seasonably dissipated by the gracious and charitable 
deportment of a professedly Christian nation, and 
the fervent litanies of the Church of God.* 

The attitude of the Turanian Races — or the 
Races simply, as I shall call them when not particu- 
larising any part — towards the Religion of Christ — 
their hieropathic characteristics, I shall reserve for 
a brief consideration at the close of this volume. 



* The reader may be reminded here that these pages were written 
early in 1876. 



CHAPTER II. 



TKIBAL NAMES. SETTLEMENTS. 






There is a two-fold classificatioii of the subject 
low submitted to the reader, which if he will duly 
make his own he will find that the whole will all 
the more readily arrange itself in his memory. The 
subject classifies itself under two heads, I, The 
Historical, and II. The Tribal. 

1. I. Pursuing the historical classification it is 
our duty to review the races according to what is 
handed down of their annals from the dawn of 

listory to the birth of our Redeemer. In this 
'classification they will appear comprised under the 
common name of Scythians. 

2. As we proceed from the birth of Christ down 
the course of Christian time our attention is 
arrested by the conflicts between the Turanian 
populations within and without the wall of China; 
iy the presence of the White Huns in Sogdiana, at 
,the close of the first century; by the Mid Asian 

lonarchy of the Turks in the fifth century^ After 

e lapse of a millennium we arrive towards the 

Iplose of our journey at the taking of Constantinople, 
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A.D. 1453; and iiS years later, at the memorabli 
battle of Lepanto, a.d, 1571, which one of the 
master minds of our land and age* has, apparently 
for polemical reasons, made of exaggerated impor- 
tance. So far was that victory of the Christian 
powers from being decisive that within two years 
the Turkish fleet, supposed to have been as com- 
pletely annihilated as 260 years afterwards at 
Navarino, was equal to all the navies of the 
Christian powers united. From Lepanto we pass 
to the great peace of Sitvatorok, a.d. i6o6, when for 
the first time international law as existing between 
Turkey and the other European powers was recog- 
nized, and the Sultan, by the title of Padisha, 
acknowledged the Emperor as his equal. From 
that time the Ordu (the Horde or Encampment) 
ceased, strictly speaking, to exist ; and the race 
adopted into the Comity of Nations entered on its 
career of political responsibility. In the month of 
June, 1672, Mahummed IV. gained a signal victory 
over the Poles, and for the very last time the 
dominions of the Sultan were enlarged in Europe.t 
3. So far I have spoken chiefly of the history 



* Dr. Newm'an, in his Lectures on tht Turks. The la«t canonized 
Pope, more ready to lead in person a crusade against our Elizateth 
than against the Sultan, undoubtedly contributed largely to the enter- 
prize and the viclorioua result at Lepanto. How far the Bishop of 
Rome in urging forward the arbitrament of the secular sword was dut^ 
EuUy acting upon the divine rebuke given to the founder of the See 
of Rome by the Founder of the Church scarely requires discussion. 

f Prince Cantemir commences with this event the second volume 
of his History which he entitles, Of the Decay of the Ottoman 
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nEhe race in Europe. In the same way it will be 
necessary to glance at the history of the race in Asia. 
Here the review closes with the final extinction of 
the great Mogul Empire in the Indian Peninsula, on 
the death of the last emperor, Shah-Allum, who was 
little else than the pensioner of England. This 
event took place in that very memorable year 
A.D. 1806, when in Europe the German Empire was 
dissolved, and the titles of Charlemagne were can- 
celled for ever. 

4. In this same historical classification the race 
may be regarded as settled or unsettled. There are 
the settled empires of China and Japan, and in a 
different and a more limited sense the Turkish 
Empire. There are also very many settled commu- 
nities which have inrooted themselves in their 
respective localities under Russian sway, and recon- 
ciled themselves more or less with the constituted 
authorities of the land. Distinct from these are the 
unsettled tribes, tribes which are still in the old 
sense pastoral, which throng the vast plains east of 
the Caspian and the Black Sea and Asia Minor. 
These may, as a rule, be regarded as the immediate 
kinsfolk of the Ottomans, and in contra-distinction 
to their Turkish kinsfolk, constitutionalized and 
incitied, they are commonly designated Turcomans. 

II. So far in the way of general historical classi- 
fication. - We come now to that which is tribal. 

pWe may conceive of the whole of that heated fluid, 
the chaotic mass of Turan, in the process of a first 
m, cooling down, inspissating, and, as it were, 
Jiryst alii zing into four permanent and throughout 
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all history distinguishable Asian divisions, of wh 
one alone may be said to be entirely settled and , 
geographically stereotyped. These four divisions i 
comprise — i. The Mongolian. 2. The Tungusiai 
3. The Ugrian, Finnish or Tschudish. 4 The | 
Turkish. 

I. Of these four families the Mongolian, still 
found north of the Wall of China, came into history 
with Tschingis, and to speak with accuracy consists 
of two classes— I. The Mongol proper, which con- 
stitutes the Populus ; and, 2. The Tatars * or tributa- 
ries, as the word implies, which constitute the Plebs. 
This latter class as often forming the bulk as well 
as the vanguard of the army, came by frequent use 
to give the name to the whole. 

z. The Tungusian family dwell eastward from 
Yenesei to the Sea of Okhotsk, and from the Icy Sea 
to the Yellow Sea. Tliis family comprises the 
Mantschus of China and Japan. 

3. The third family, Ugrian, Finnish, or Tschu- 
dish, in times before history distributed itself west- 
ward along the North of Asia and Europe, from 
Yenesei to Norway. The Ugrians reckon among . 
their descendants the Vogules, the Ostiacks, th 
Finns, the Laps, the earlier Bulgarians. Thes 

* The general use gf the term Tartar, traceable in a great ! 
measure to Russian custom and the authority of Gibbon, ia n 

c and bewildering. The familiar story is that the word 
origin to a pun of S. Louis, declaring the Tatars to be 
This change in the word from the proper form of Tatars 
may be compared with the change which turns Sclav — glorious into 
Slaves, and Serbs into Serfs. Mogul was originally only a popular 
pronunciation of Mongol. 
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pUgrians too probably reached the American Conti- 
' nent in pre-historic ages, and distributing their 
wandering groups over those practically boundless 
regions, sowed the seed from which sprang what is 
known to us as the aboriginal population of America.* 
The list must be lengthened so as to take in the 
Magyars and the Huns, according to some. As to 
the origin of these latter, three theories have been 
propounded, which variously connect them with the 
Ugrians, the Mongols, and the Turks. As far as I 
have been at all able to investigate the subject I have 
been led to the conclusion that the last theory, 
that which accounts Magyar and Hun as of the 
Turk family, presents a larger number of proba- 
bilities in its favour, and I shall so account them in 
the following pages.! 

4. Of the Turks— as I shall have to speak of 
them at greater length I have postponed saying 
anything till now. At the outset they whose descen- 
dants we are familiar with appear as the miners and 
smiths of the great Khan of the Geougen or Avars, 
the very Gibeonites of the race. We need to present 

tto our thoughts a multitude of tribes to the north of 
China and to the east of that Mount Altai, which is 
• See Robertson's Hislcry of Amirica, Book iv. section 7. So too, 
to tbe same effect, Humboldt and Schlegel. The Ladrone Islands, 
■whose inhabitants are certainly Asiatic, are not a.s near to Asia as 
Kamchatka is to the part of America discovered by the Russians. 
The inhabitants of the Polynesian Islands can claim originally an 
Aryan derivation, but their culture indicates that they were early 
subordinated to foreign Cushite or Turanian influences. 

t After arriving at this conclusion I was happy to find it conGrmed 
V the learned armotator in Smith's edition of GibioH. 
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earth's central spot, equidistant 2000 miles from the 
four seas; the Girdle of the Earth, the Caf of the 
Saracens, the Imaus of the Classics, the Golden 
Mountain and Zion of the Hordes. These tribes 
were engaged from century to century in fierce 
conflict with one another, in which the long predo- 
minant Hun tribe was at last overborne, and that 
hegemony brought to an end which, mitigating 
Gibbon's " probable Tradition of Forty Centuries," 
we may believe to have maintained for upwards of 
twelve centuries before the Incarnation, from a date 
later by a century than that other revolution which 
made Joshua master of Palestine, a defined and 
continuous existence. The triumphant majority 
entitling themselves Topa, or Masters of the Earth, 
in a little time grew into a numerous people, which 
took from some wilder freebooters they had enrolled 
the name of Jenjen, or Geougen.* This new nation 
united all the tribes of Central and Northern Asia 
under a leader who assumed the new title of 
Chagan, Kagan, or Khan.t The line of the Topa- 
Khans presents the same variety of incident which 
we are familiar with in other royal races. One of 
these hereditary chieftains received into his service 

* Gibbon, chapter xxx. 

* A title properly spealting of regal dignity. Gibbon aays " At 
thiE moment all the Khans who reign from the Crimea to the Wall 
of China ate the lineal descendants of the rer;owned Ze^ighis." He 
adds in a note ■■ Under the reign of Timur or Tamerlane, one of 
his suhjeclE, a descendant of Zenghis, still bore the regal appellation 
of Khan, and the conqueror of Asia contented himself with the title 
of Emir or Sultan," invented originally for Mahmud of Ghazni, hy 
the ambassadors of the Khaliph of Bagdad.— Chapter xxvi. 
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government as can co-exist with that fatalism in 
religion which seems to make superfluous all refor- 
mation or progress. Those fresh springs of humanity 
which alone guarantee the amelioration and advance- 
ment of the socialized man, can only be found in 
the church of the Incarnate Lord, Hence it is not 
improbable that, unless there be some sudden 
outbreak of religious fanaticism, which shall resus- 
citate the dormant instincts of race, the empires of 
China and Japan may ere long crumble away before 
a nomad movement eastwards; in the West, Turanian 
dominion is compacted by an ecclesiastical organi- 
zation which enables it with unbowed and unhumbled 
aspect to confront the antagonistic influences of 
European policy and intelligence. 

The advance eastwards of the races and the 
routes they pursued demand no special notice. The 
movement in that direction was soon arrested by the 
ocean. But the highways which the nomads took 
in their western course are well deserving of studious 
consideration. The races accumulated, it has been 
said above, on the western side of Asia, their 
countless numbers to be the materials for future 
revolutions. In their endeavour to escape from the 
wild v.'astes around them the tribes must go forward 
by one of three routes. 

Arrived at Khorassan they found after crossing 
the Jaxartes and the Oxus a junction, where the 
right hand route would lead them into Persia, and 
the left hand route would lead them into India. 

Not diverging by either of these ways, but holding 
straight on, they would pass along the north coast 
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7- The Osmanli, who regard the term Turk 
disparaging and barbarous. 

8. The Nogays. 

9. The Turks of the Russian Empire. 
ID. The Yakuts, an isolated tribe by the Icy Sea. 
Thus the Scythians of ancient times we find are 

replaced in the Christian centuries by four great 
tribes, of which two, the Mongolian and the Ugrian 
have become sons of the soil ; have either never 
possessed or have lost all sovereign power; have 
have lost all traces of their nomadic origin, save 
such as still survive in form and face. But these 
characteristics, which seem to become indelible so 
long as the race remains fixed in its birthplace, 
become capable of the very greatest modification 
when the race settles in other lands. So much did 
a residence of 200 years in Sogdiana, combined with 
the climate, culture, and privileges of intermarriage 
with other races r-efine the Turk, that they were 
selected for their personal attractions to form the 
body guard of the Khaliph, and they even found 
their way into Egypt. Of the other two both still 
retain an imperial station and such capacities of 

from the Turkoman trihts. They are a wealthy and independent 
people of Caucasian origin, who have inscribed on the page of 
history one great name at least. They dwell entirely in lenta, chiefly 
along the eastern flank of Mount Arjish, and in the great plain of 
the Haimaneh, towards Angora. They are met with also among 
the ridges of Taurus, in Northern Syria ; but iheir proper country ia 
the mountainous region norlh-eaat of the Tigris, which from them 
takes its name of Kurdistan, a land which is nominally divided 
between Persia and Turkey, but ia, in fact, not fully subjected 
either. — See Encydopcedia Britanaica. 
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of the Aral and the Caspian and then cross thea 
Volga. m 

Here they would encounter a second junctioo^fl 
To the left, diverging southwards by Georgia and9 
Armenia, they could rea.ch Syria and Asia MinoriJ 
the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean ; or, stilBI 
maintaining the direct onward march reach Europe'^ 
across the Don, and over the Ukraine and Bess- 
arabia, and then with Attila and Tschengis across 
the Danube. The central points of the respective 
routes were the Oxus, the Caucasus, and 
Danube. These were their gates of access to the^ 
west.* We may leave unnoticed the passage by the:' 
north of the Black Sea, as the Turks proper neverfl 
introduced themselves into Europe by it. Their J 
line of march lay along the east of the Aral or the.l 
west of the Caspian. By one or other of thesel 
routes the Turkish tribes made their descents upoQj 
the civilized world. The philosophical historian'I 

• See p. 6z Dr. Newman's Lectures oh the History of the TurkiM 
vilh relation to ChriiUainiy, by the Author of Loss and Gain 
1854. Dublin : Duffy. London : Dolman. 

Thi« work possesses in its full measure the chann which aCtachesA 
to moat of the writings of this illuBtriouB author, and like evaryone.'l 
who reads it I have derived considerable help from it. I feel how] 
venturesome it is to differ from, and how unwelcome a task it 
criliciie this gifted writer, but truth requires of me to slate ths 
work seems to be seriously marred by the author's efforts- 
those not very successful — to romanize the incidents of history, and J 
read in Pope even where the knot is not worthy enough to need 1 
pontifical fingers to untie it. Yet the centuries have ii 
by as if there had been no Pope at all, save at such times, and ] 
these were unhappily to 
was to be handled diplon 
unsheathed. 
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indeed remarks that those which came by the east 
of the Aral reformed their social customs and 
acquired political authority, and these are the 
Turks ; while those who descended along the west 
of the Caspian are the unchanged Turkomans. The 
Turks in later times established a special route 
through Asia Minor. But the march past Aral was 
no measured military movement ; they swept along 
like the locusts of the prophet — one ingenious 
interpreter has found in their warlike advance the 
accomplishment of Joel's vision — spreading every- 
where such waste and desolation that the landscape 
which in the morning lay smiling before them, as 
the garden of the Lord, at eventide lay behind 
them a bare and woeful wilderness. A quarter of a 
million of menin a rush accomplishing looo miles 
in some ten days, every one of them with the frenzy 
of fight upon him, every breast goaded to the 
intensest craving and riotous with the raptures of 
the anticipated glut : well might they be accounted 
in their physical unsightliness and the undisciplined 
savagery of their bearing the creatures set forth in 
the Apocalyptic woe, with which God was pleased 
to chastise a recreant Christendom and an adulterous 
iiurch. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE RACE BEFORE CHRIST. THE SCYTHIANS. 

THE THREE EARLIEST MIGRATIONS. 

In the preceding pages mention has been made of 
the migrations of the Hamitic, Cushite, or Turanian 
race from their Asian home. One, which was earlier 
than history and pre-Aryan, carried the emigrants 
eastward, southward, and westward to China, to 
India, to Norway, to America. The second migra- 
tion may be said to have taken place close upon 
dawn of historic times, and among the changes 
thereupon ensuing to have displaced the Semitic 
settlers in Babylon, and the Cushite settlers akin to 
the invaders in Palestine and Egypt, depositing in 
the room of the displaced the Chaldeans in Babylon, 
to be again themselves in time exterminated ; * the 

* In a passing notice of the Slavs, p. 4, 1 have declined expressing 
any opinion as to their extraction. A pretty general consent at this 
day declares them to be Aryan, like Kelt, Goth, Latin, and Greek. 
When we bear in mind that the Sclavic nations, comprising 
Bohemians, Moravians, Muscovites (however Tatarised), White 
Russians, Slovacks, Croats, Illyrians, Servians, Montenegrins, the 
later Bulgarians (in part), Bosnians, Wends, make one-third of the^ 
whole population of Europe, we cannot but be impressed with the 
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pelose. The immigrant people who brought about 
these great political and dynastic changes were ail 
Scythians. Before proceeding it will be well to 
discuss the name itself and to inquire who and what 
were they who bore it. 

The word like Welsh and German is not a term 
native to the Scythians, but to the neighbouring 
people who employed it to designate these roving 
tribes. In the same way, on the other hand, 
Sarmatia, Sarmatte,— their Asiatic kindred the 
Sauromatas, were the terms by which the Scythian 
designated the nation or nations of the northern 
Sclavonic family,* who spoke a language largely 
impregnated with Scythic elements. So much for 
the name which imports nomad, and is employed by 
Hesiod. It appears in the Scoloti of Herodotus, and 
the SacEE of the Persian frontier, the progenitors of 
the Turkomans and the Uzbeks. The Scythia which 

Rawlinson (Htrcdotiis ii. 298) does not see how they could have 
been Arabian, and if Phoenicia lib ('Wilkinson's Egyfl, volume i, 
leries 2, chapter xi.) it is still possible for them to have been 
Hamitic. 

It may be reverently conjectured that the illustrious Emir who 
built the great pyramid, one of the Hycsos, whom a recent 
speculation identities with Melchi^iedck, was the last ruler and the 
last found faithful of that iirst election of all, to which allusions 
continually recur in Ecriplure; an election which comprised within 
itK designs the Hamitic race. It is he, who, solemnly conveying to 
Abraham his own inherited blessing, invests him with the land in 
fee. Thus, in a critical moment of our spiritual history, the 
position of Melchizedek, the Cushite prince, corresponds with that 
of Simon of Cyrene, Cushite by adoption if not extraction, in the 
New Testament. The Cushite race of Syrians seem to have been 
the special depositaries of the pre-Hebraic revolution. 
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Phoenicians' and Philistines t at the Persian C 
full of colonizing energies ; the Hycsos or Shepherd 
Kings in Egypt, I whose supremacy was soon to 

«erf. However this may be. and whatever may have been the cause 
of their fall, histoty shows thai they disappeared from Asia, and a 
numerous race arose in Europe, apeaking the ssme language, and 
offering many other points of similarily ; il is therefore but reasonable 
to conclude that ihey are one people, and that the Sclavoniajia are 
identical with the Assyrians. They are thus a remnant of the most 
ancient empire on earth ; founded in the country now called 
Kurdistan, by Nimrod, ' the mighty hunter before the Lord,' who 
was elected the first king on account of the skill and courage he 
displayed in tracking and destroying the wild beasts which had there 
multiplied after the deluge ; and dating from the year of the 
world iSoo, when the deecendanls of Chanaan. the son of Hani, 
took their name from the land of Ashur, whence Nimrod ejected the 

posterity of Shem, and in which he built the tower of Nineveh." 

The Frontier Lnnds of the Christian and the Turk. London : 
Bentley. 1851. 

* Recent researches made in the interpretation of the primitive 
cuneiform inscriptions have led to the not inconsistent belief that 
the region to the north of the Persian Gulf was probably inhabited 
by a Semitic race which was gradually dispossessed. The Hamitic 
and Scythic elements which prevail in the most ancient cuneiform 
records, points to Ethiopia as the mother country of the new settlers. 
The existence of an Hamitic race in this region is confirmed by 
Homer and Herodotus. The Hamitea were in reality the inventors 
of the cuneiform character. The frequent mention of the Chaldeans 
as priests or astrologers may be accounted for by their bringing with 
them, in their migration, a knowledge of those sciences at that time 
far advanced in Egypt. — Loftus, Chaldcea and Susiana. 

+ Un the relationship of Phteniclans and Philistines, see Kenrick's 
Pkanicin, 54. 56. Kindred tribes, one seafaring, the other agricultural 
— like our Angles and Saxons, but, however penetrated or officered 
by Japetic or Semitic influences or persons, of Turanian origin. 

1 The pastoral races under the Hycsos, or Shepherd Kings, 
appear to have been among the first in the south-west to follow the 
example of the early Asiatic invaders, and they possessed themselvel 
of lower Egypt. They were of the Tatar race of pastoral fi 
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^e. The immigrant people who brought about 
te great political and dynastic changes were all 
'hians. Before proceeding it will be we!! to 
^iss the name itself and to inquire who and what 
-were they who bore it. 

The word like Welsh and German is not a term 

native to the Scythians, but to the neighbouring 

people who employed it to designate these roving 

tribes. In the same way, on the other hand, 

Sarmatia, Sarmat^, — their Asiatic kindred the 

Sauromatse, were the terms by which the Scythian 

designated the nation or nations of the northern 

^_ Sclavonic family,* who spoke a language largely 

^^impregnated with Scythic elements. So much for 

^Hthe name which imports nomad, and is employed by 

^^LHesiod. It appears in the Scoloti of Herodotus, and 

^^nhe Sac£e of the Persian frontier, the progenitors of 

^^Bthe Turkomans and the Uzbeks. The Scythia which 



3) does not see how they could bave 
iciaiia fWilkinson'a Egyfl, volume 1. 
ilill possible for them to hove been 



whom ; 






Rawlinson (Herodotus ii. z 
been Arabian, and if Phce 
series 2, chapter xi.) it is 
Hamicic. 

It may be reverently conjectured that the 
built the great pyramid, one of the Hycs 
speculation identifies with Melchizedek, was the last ruler and the 
laat found faithful of that Rrst election of all, to which allusions 
continually recur iu scripture; an election which comprised within 
its designs the Hamitie race. It is he, who, solemnly conveying to 
Abraham his own inherited blessing, invests him with the land in 
fee. Thus, in a critical moment of our spiritual history, the 
position or Melchizedek, the Cushite prince, corresponds with that 
of Simon of Cyrene, Cushite by adoption if not extraction, in the 
New Testament. The Cushite race of Syrians seem to have been 

le special depositaries of the pre-Hebraic revolution. 

• Sarm=:Srm^;Srb^;Servi, 
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was known to Ptolemy was exclusively Asiatic aniJ 
divided into extra and intra Imaum. The former 
would include Ladak. Thibet, Chinese Tartary. 
Mongolia. Ethnologically speaking, these Scythians 
may be portioned out between the Mongol and 
Turkish families, the latter being those of Chinese 
Tartarj'. The Scythte intra Imaum would occupy 
the Turkoman districts of the Oxus, independent 
Tartary, a small part of Mongolia, and southern 
Siberia- Now, if it be granted that Turk comprises 
all the populations that speak a language akin to 
that of the Ottomans, including the Turkomans, 
independent Tartars, Uzbeks, Turks of Chinese 
, Tartarj', Yakuts, and other less important tribes, the 
& priori probabilities that the Scjlhs and Turks are 
ethnologically identical may be concluded from; (i) 
the situs of the nations of south-west Russia; (2) the 
physical appearances; (3) the manners; and (4) the 
language. The conclusion is perhaps as certain as 
any conclusion of the kind can be ; and the ethno- 
graphical history of the Scythia of Herodotus may- 
be thus summed up: There was an original pre- 
Aryan, pre-historic occupation by the Ugrians. 
Upon these the Scythaj intruded, advancing from 
the north-east, from independent Tartary. At the 
same time there were encroachments from the 
south-west, by the Sarmatse of Dacia. The Scythic 
or Turk occupation lasted from times anterior to 
Herodotus till the extinction of the Comani, in the 
fourteenth century of the Christian era. There were 
abundant internal changes connected with the Comani 
in the twelfth century; the Uzes and others in the 
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f tenth century; the Cha^ars in the eighth and 
I seventh centuries; the Avars and Huns in the fiftli 
J century. The migrations which would make these 
[ latter at least recent occupants is entirely hypo- 
thetical. The evidence which the whole discussion 
furnishes as to the connection of Huns and Avars 
and the Avars being Turks is conclusive. The same 
maj' be said of the .\lani, a tribe which brings us to 
I the period of the later classics.* The Sacse were 
ij)robably less exclusively Turk. There may have 
leen an infusion among them of a Mongolian 



pleads (Herodotus, 
□tire disappearance before the 
1, by the Kelts, of such residue 
aces as the Kelts found on 
undoubtedly, a large Tatar 
it Keltic races (Rawlinsoo's 



' I desire to acknowledge here my great indebtedness to the 

f sdmirable article do Scythia in Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Andent 

tnd Modim Giography. Opposite tbeories as to the origin of the 

I Scyihs, and aJI most unconvincing, have been proposed by Njebahr, 

and Nieumann, who regard them as of Mongolian origin, while 

others have affirmed them lo be Finni 

Indo European. For ihis last Rswlii 

i. essay 2. p. 157). Their ei 

, Mongols he explains by lUe absorption 

I from the primary deposits of the r, 

westward march. There is, 

, facial and mental, in mos 

fitroiialui, iii. p.i34j. 

The extinction of the Herodotean Scyths Rawlinson compareB 
icdon of the Aztecs. After 280 B.C. in their 
PAgia Minor, or rather on their settlement there, for they came by 
r invitation of King Nicomedes I., the Kelts entered Scythia, and 
I subduing and mingling with their old conquerors formed the people 

■ ■called by Strabo, Kello- Scythian. They gave name to Galatia; 

■ proved themselves as restless and aspiring as any Turanian horde; 
■•nd fighting with admirable impartiality for and against the Roman 

me of them became enrolled in the body guard of 
^leopatra, some in that of Herod the Great, Their intellectual 
icB are outlined by the Apostle in his Epistle to them 
ll remarkable distinctness and candour. 
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element ; and the Sacse-Amygrii may have bee 
the same way in some measure Ugrian. 
researches of Norris on the second of the arrow-' 
headed alphabets has led him to the conclusion that I 
there was at least one invasion of Persia, analo^ouaj 
to the Magyar invasion of Hungarj-, effected by theil 
Ugrians from Kazan.* History gives us no time in, I 
which the Turks on the frontier of Iran were not.l 
pressing south. Sacastene (Segestan) was one of'J 
the sites occupied by them; Carmania was probably I 
another. With others already named the indomit-i 
able Parthians were of the great Scythian stock;! 
and members of that same family whose after! 
progeny was destined to threaten, to overshadow, ] 
and eventually demolish the Roman Empire. Indeed, 
the question has been raised whether Persia and j 
Parthia be not different forms of the same name. 

From the earliest period, and during the very J 
twilight of history, Scythians invaded Hungary, i 
Persia, China, Assyria, Syria, Asia Minor, north-' 
eastern Africa. There were also Sarmatian invasions l 
in an opposite direction, and these cross-tides ended % 
in making Scythia more or less Sclavonic, and Asia I 
Median, Except the Mongol invasion of the thirteenth | 
century of Christ, which will come under the reader's 
notice later on, every conquest in southern Asia, and 1 
every descent on Europe from the north was made j 
by that race which before Christ was called Scythian, 
and which began to be called Turk soon after the \ 
beginning of Christian chronology. The present | 

• See Atlicle on Scyihia, Smith's Dklionary of Ancient 
llodiTH Giography. 
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inhabitants of Hungary-, of the Principalities, and of 
south-western Russia — making all allowance for 
superficial changes — may be accounted the descend- 
ants of those who occupied the same districts in the 
time of Herodotus. The specific names by which 
they have become known in modern history came into 
current use after the foundation of Constantinople. 

In the very preface of secular history two names 
occur which, whether they represent individuals, or 
dynasties, or both, demand here a passing notice : 
Semiramis of Assyria, and Sesostris of Egypt. 
Their dates may be respectively b. .. ic)37, and 

I B.C. i6i8 ; in our common Biblical chronology, the 
age approximately of Abraham and Chedorlaomer, of 
Moses and the Exodus. Under them the currents, 
■which in after history set in steadily to the west, 
■were reversed, and great and successful invasions of 
Asia were carried out to the uttermost east. These 
inroads would have the effect of disturbing and 
exasperating the local populations ; and rousing to a 
« like enterprise the nomad tribes who had already 
proved themselves apt scholars in aggression. It 
' might have been in the way of reprisals that in the 
seventh centurj' before Christ the Assyrian Empire 
was much weakened by Scythian raids. These rest- 
less and intrepid tribes lined in menacing attitude 
all the frontiers of the empire, eastward, keeping 
alive that kind of uneasiness and alarm with which 
the Gauls embittered the life of the Romans. The 
semi-mythic expeditions of Semiramis into Asia may 
have had a larger infusion of fact in them than 

tyths, whole or half, generally have. Anyhow, it 
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may be readily understood, from the attitude in 
which Empire and Race confronted one another, 
that in the course of time it would come to be a 
supreme question of imperial policy how to forecast 
their movements, and by open war or secret stratagem 
frustrate the designs of the Scythians. So much 
seems to have been ack.nowledged by Cyaxares, by 
Cynts, so far as his «tory is accepted, and by Darius. 
A short time before the taking of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar the Scythians advanced through 
Syria to the borders of Egypt, when their further 
progress was arrested partly by the prudence of 
Psammetichus, partly, we know now, by rumours 
which overtook the invading Scythians, which 
reminded them how they had left their homes 
unprotected when they set forth upon this great 
expedition. On their way to the south, about 
B.C. 600, the Scythians conquered Bethshan, that 
largest city of the Decapolis, from which the 
Canaanites had never been wholly driven. Seized 
and occupied by the Scythians it thence acquired 
the name of Scjthopolis. No conflict is on record 
between the invaders and the Jewish people ; but 
the predictions by Jeremiah (v. 15, vi. i, viii. 3) of 
troubles from the north have been held to refer to 
this passing visitation. But this took place at the 
close of a continuous occupation of Media and, 
indeed, of Asia, an occupation which, now expiring, 
had lasted almost thirty years {b.c. 634-607)." 

* We read in Gibbon, chapter xxvL " One of the Lieulenanls of 
the Tanjou, the rustic chiefs of the Huns, subdued in a single 
expedition twenty-six nations ; the Igours, distinguished above the 
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. The &ct5 most to be relied on in connection 
^vith this occupation belong to the life of Cyaxares, 
son of Phraortes, King of Media. Phraortes was 
slain in the siege of Nineveh; and his son, Cyaxares, 
prosecuted the siege with increased vigour, prompted 
thereto in a great measure by a desire to avenge the 
death of his father. While he was thus engaged 
intelhgence reached him that the Scyths had invaded 
Media. He raised the siege at once, and hurried 
home to repel the invaders. But the fortune of war 
was against him, and he became tributary to the 
invaders. He had in former campaigns subdued the 
southern clans, or the SactC ; but he was no match 
for the northern immigrants ; and the country was 
desolated in the same manner as, centuries after- 
wards, it was wasted by the Seljuliian Turks. At 
last Cyaxares achieved by stratagem what he was 
unable to accomplish by open arms. He invited the 
unsuspecting Scyths to an entertainment, and, when 
they were all deep in the abandonment of the revel. 
he massacred them. The account of Herodotus will 
not be in any considerable respect at variance with 
this, if we suppose Cyaxares to have still maintained 
his dignity as King, although tributary. The feud 
_ between Alyattes and Cyaxares was caused by the 
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tribea recalled the victorious harthians Irom the 

ria." Ewald conjecturea thai the lix. Pealm was 

.ng Josiah, during a siege of Jerusalem by these 

other band Geaenius conjectures that Scytbopolit 

of Succotboo''"" "pc also Herodotus 
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former sheltering some fugitive Scythians.* The 
battle in the sixth year of the war was arrested by 
the occurrence of that celebrated ecHpse which had 
been foretold by Thales. The hostile kings were 
reconciled, and the peace was cemented by the 
marriage of Astyages, the son of Cyaxares, with 
Arj-ennis the daughter of Alyattes, and grandchild 
of Crcesus. After this Cyaxares, with the aid 
of Nabopolassar, the founder of the Babylonian 
Empire and father of Nebuchadnezzar, took and 
destroyed Nineveh ; while at the same time he 
strengthened his union with his ally by betrothing 
his daughter Amytis to Nebuchadnezzar. In the 
campaign of Cyaxares against the Scyths the Median 
king was supported by all the Aryan nationalities. 
The period of thirty years — it is generally fixed at 
twenty-eight years — will be found too long for the 
Scythian occupation of Media, unless we date the 
commencement of the time from the first raid 
carried out in the lifetinne of Phraortes, and identify 
the close of the time with their final ejection. But 
however transitory in appearance in itself, the 
consequences of this invasion were considerable, 
and helpful in the end to the Median policy. As 
Rome was helped forward in the conquest of Italy 
by the irruption of the Gauls, so this Scythian 
invasion banded together as in a common cause all 
the Aryan families, and thus directly as well as 
otherwise indirectly weakened Nineveh's powers of 
resistance. The Scythians were for the time driven 



• European Scj'tha according to Herodot 
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'tack into their own territories, leaving behind them 
alone Beth-Shan under the new name of Scythopolis 
as a lasting memorial of their invasion, 

3, Cyrus, of whom Isaiah, naming him by his 

future name, prophesied nearly loo years before hia 

birth, calling him the Lord's Shepherd, Kinf;, and 

Christ;* who, himself a type of Christ, by his 

heaven-directed policy reinstated God's people, and 

in so doing changed them from a political into an 

ecclesiastical community ; Cyrus became the founder 

of that Persian empire which surviving a hundred 

revolutions retains to this day its historical and 

^Mfeographicai identity.! As though divinely favoured 

^^BT its founder's sake, it continues to withstand the 

^Hiege of time as it withstood of old the powers of 

^^jreece and Rome, By the defeat of the Median, 

Darius (whose dynastic name was Astyages,) the son 

of Cyaxares, Cyrus was enabled to unify two powers 

which were akin as Aryan and Iranian. As regards 

hia dealings with the Scythians, that which had been a 

matter of necessity with Cyaxares was elevated into a 

maxim of statecraft with Cyrus, and was so regarded 

by Darius. Putting aside what is legendary, we can 

, have little doubt that Cyrus attacked the Scythians ; 

Jiat he carried his arms far into Central Asia, and 

1 planned an expedition to the banks of the Indus. 

Sis military genius and imperial instincts mark him 

' Isaiah xliv. 28, xlv. r. The honour of this forenaming Cyiua 
ares wilh Ishmael, Isaac, Josiah, St. John the Baptist, and 
! Redeemer. The MciMach of Isaiah xlv. i, the Ixx. render 
Mrs XpcffTui iu>v. 

t See Appendix I. Persians and Parthians. 
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out as a worthy rival of Alexander. The legend of 
Herodotus serves at least to illustrate the fact that 
the Scythians were already regarded as very for- 
midable antagonists. According to the legend, the 
Massageta: gave Cyrus choice of battle either three 
miles within his own, or three miles within their 
territory. The advice which Crcesus tendered there- 
upon was disregarded. Cyrus believed that they 
would not be able to resist the luxuries of the land; 
yet he was in the end over-reached, entrapped, and 
slain. Strabo on the other hand speaks of the 
expedition against the Sac^e, and after some earlier 
reverses, the eventual triumph of the arms of Cyrus. 
But his Indian expedition added nothing to his 
renown. His tomb has fallen to ruins ; his race 
has departed ; but his name will last for ever on the 
prophets' scroll, nor can his memory ever perish in 
that Church of God which he did so much to build.* 
4. Darius, the son of Hystaspes, after recon- 
structing the Persian empire, which had suffered 
greatly from the wars of Cyrus and the immediate 
effects of his death, undertook an expedition against 
the Scythians. B.C. 50S. The narrative of this 
attempt is also valuable as still further confirming 
all that has been handed down respecting the 



• The Magog of Erekiel is no doubt to be regarded — 
geographically — as a Scythic people. In the ethnology of Moses, 
Magog appears with only Japetic associations. But ihe instances 
abound where original populations have been supplanted or absorbed 
by newly introduced tribes ; and the same may be true in the cme 
here preaenied. The Japetic name preserved by the Aborigines hM 
been communicated to the new Turanian occupants. 
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Icythians. Darius needed no other motive for the 

ttack than reasons of state; anxiety to overawe 

xes whose mere presence on his frontier was a 

lienace. We need not suppose, with Herodotus, 

lat the campaigns of Cyaxares, or with Ctesias, 

lat resentment for some fresh insult drew Darius 

|tO the field. From Susa on the Persian Gulf into 

be centre of what we call Russia, he passed with 

1 almost Scythian promptness and energy. Across 

Usyria, Asia Minor, the Bosphorus, across Thrace 

Kid the Danube, at last he touched the soil of his 

, But the Scythians, retreating as the Russians 

reated from Napoleon, or as the English retired 

within the lines of Torres Vedras, swept the land 

bar over which they retreated. Darius, notwith- 

nding, was enticed from the Danube to the Don. 

tey crossed; he crossed; the wilds were hefore him. 

vith their accurate knowledge of the country 

fere able quickly to regain their own land. Then it 

Eas the Scythian chief — the anecdote recalls the 

Tiilar tale told of later Turks, Mahmud of Ghazni 

Bid the Seljukian chief*— sent Darius the ominous 

. bird, a mouse, a frogj and five arrows ; he 

night move through the air, under the earth, 

trough the water, escape the arrows of the Scythians 

; could not. Alarmed in time Darius prudently 

Btreated and reached at last unmolested the boat 

bidge across the Danube, which he had been with 

Fficulty dissuaded from destroying as he crossed it 

1 his forward march. The Greeks who had been 



■ Gibbon, chipte 
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left in char^ of it had at first for a moment wavei 
in their loyality, then recovering their better 
they forbore demolishing it : and this conduct 
their part was the more remarkable on this account? 
that already those sixty d3,>-s had long expired at the 
end of which Darius had given them final directions 
to break it up. It was this ambiguous conduct of 
the Greek mercenaries which cooled the ardour of 
the Sc\-thiaii pursuit, and thus enabled Darius to 
reach— though it was only this — the sea and cross it 
unharassed by the enemy. Over the Hellespont by 
Sestos he re-entered Asia: yet this full retreat was 
conducted with so much vigour that he detached 
80,000 men to invest Thrace, which he thus con- 
quered and annexed. This was probably the last 
territory lost to Europe till the period of the Turkii 
inroads. 

5. We have seen the Scythians attacked in 
by Cyaxares and Cyrus ; attacked in Europe 
Darius. On each occasion the northern chiefti 
either reaped whatever advantage resulted from 
conflict or succeeded in leaving the issue undecided' 
Now after the lapse of some 170 years there comes 
one from Europe who will chastise alike Turanian 
and Aryan. The prophetic " He-goat " who " comes 
from the west on the face of the whole earth," 
" who touches not the ground," he moves with such 
impetuous energy, and " in the fury of his power" 
this Alexander who overthrows the chivalry of Aai 
The Scythian auxiliaries of the Persian Kinj 
Darius III. (Codomannus), shared the general roul 
Alexander crossed the Oxus and Jaxartes— thi 
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Danube and Don of Western Asia — and overthrew 
he Scythian tribes which lay to the north of the 
Jaxartes, In the next year, B.C. 328, he returned to 
Sofjdiana, the total subjugation of which he accom- 
jlished in the following year. However the benefits 
)f his colonization might outlast him, the territories 
iiemselves were soon to escape out of the grasp of 
Ihe west. 

Far older than history is the conflict between 
Iran and Turan, and Persia derives from an unde- 
fined antiquity legends, in which Rustam takes the 
place which Arthur fills in our own island folk-lore. 
This conflict between Iran and Turan is the earliest 
expression existing of that conflict which finds its 
latest form in the antagonism between the European 
and the Osmanli. Persia has been the hereditary 
defender of the Aryan nationalities. After the 
Macedonian invasion Persia became, for a short 
lime, mistress of herself, but soon the Turanian 
Irruptions overmastered her. After eight years, 
. 250, Arsaces, the Scythian, matured a revolt, 
which uniting the antagonistic parties in the state 
established that Parthian Empire which presented 
1 insurmountable barrier to the eastward advance of 
Rome, The dominion of the Arsacidse lasted four 
hundred and seventy-eight years ; two-hundred-and- 
fifty years before, and two-bundred-and-twenty-eight 
years after Christ; but the Armenian branch of the 
Arsacidse survived till the extinction of the Kingdom 
pf Armenia, a.d. 428. No weapon forged by Rome 
could avail to reach the vitals of the Parthian power. 
It was a national popular intra-Iranian movement, 
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headed by Ardeshir, or Artaxerxes, which restored t 
independence and leadership of Persia ; overthrew 
in three great battles the Parthian armies, and 
killed Artahan the King, and established the dynasty 
of the SassanidEe — Artaxerxes was the son of Sassan, 
a common soldier — which continued upwards of four 
hundred years till a.d. 651, when, on the irruption 
of the Saracens, Yezde-gird the last of the line, 
the adopted aliy of the Turks and the client of 
the Chinese Empire was betrayed, deserted, and 
murdered.* Ardeshir at the same time restored the 
ancient religion which perished with the house of its 
restorer. Amid all these internal convulsions, Persia, 
with unabated firmness and energy, withstood the 
onsets of Rome. The Emperor Valerian, a.d. 260, 
died a Persian captive. Galerius, a.d. 296, was 
defeated, and Julian the Apostate, a.d. 363, was 
slain on Persian soil. It was Varahran the Sassanian 
King, who successfully contended against Theodosius. 
He it was who a.d. 430, forcibly transplanted to 
Beluchistan, two Turanian tribes, one of which was 
called Zingani. Other causes led these tribes to 
make frequent removals ; and at last a.d. 1380, they 
crossed the Bosphorus and shaped their course to 
Bohemia, and at this day their descendants are 
popularly known among us as the gipsies. I 

* Gibbon, chapter li. says that Yezdegird was murdered by the 
Turks. According to the Persian account he was murdered by the 
miller, from whom he In vsin sought, in his flight, a passage over 
theOitus. 

+ In a recent number of the Edinburgh Review there hu 
appeared an important article on the "Origin and Wanderings of 
the Gipsies, ' evidently the work of some one who has mastered the 
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What part Persia may be called upon to enact in 
the great future of human society it is impossible to 
predict. That part may possibly be a very great 
and momentous one : worthy of a glorious past In 
which for so long a time two of the great families of 
man coalesced under her as fully as we may believe 
possible, in the absence of the great solvent, the 
Spirit of the Incarnation, 

literature of the subject. Among other questions diiicUHSCil by him 
is that of the origin of the name by which ihe gypsies are mo«I 
generally known, vLz. Zigeuner, Secant, &c. This he pronounce* to 
be nol the Persian Zengi, Arabic Zendsch {negro or blacknmoor], lor 
the double reason that out of Europe this name for gyptJel it 
unknown, and that tbe Turkish form (Tchinghianj) is more like tha 
supposed Persian prototype than ia the Greek 'Amlytavts, it beln| 
known that the word must have come to Turkish through Onseh, 
and not to Greek through Turkish. Dr. Mikloaich, whom Ihii 
writer follows, idemitiea Acingani (' Araiynavoii with AtbinganI 
{'ASiyjavBi), the name of an obscure seel who lived in some parts of 
A^ia Minor between the seventh and eleventh centuries- TheM 
persons "derived their name from iheir avoidance, as unclean and 

coDtaminating, of all persons beyond (heir own community 

From these obscure sectaries Ihe gypsies of Europe, through some 
channel of association of which Ihe secret is now perhaps for ever 
. probably inherited their hest-known name. They may have 
1 called Aihingani or Acingani, as they were afterwards called 
i, because their latest point of departure was from region! 
piabited by these people ; or they may have been called Athlnganl, 
I they were subsequently called Egyptians, in token of reproach 
contumely. It is nol pretended that they were connected by 

nt with the votaries of this strange aecc " The 

:'s conclusion is that tbe gypsies originally belonged to (he 
t branch of the Aryan stock of India -vii, the yals ; "thai 
died from Scinde by the victories of Mahmoud 
i 1025-6 ; that they travelled slowly westward, making long halts 
I Persia and Armenia ; and that they entered Europe, probably 
n by tbe whirlwind caused by Tchingis Khan, in the course of 
BthirtMntb century." 
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7. There still remains for a brief consideration— 
though properly lying outside the definition of c 
subject matter, two critical passages in the pre 
Christian history of the Scythians, the one the! 
Chinese, the other and their latest, their India^ 
movements. 

(i) To the north of China, the Sc>-thian settle^ 
ment of the Tanjou dynasty claimed a continuouS-j 
history, as stated above, of thirteen centuries. T&J 
withstand the frequent inroads made on the Chin 
Empire by the descendants of these restless free- 
booters, the celebrated wall was constructed B.C. 311. 
fifteen hundred miles long ; a wonder of engineering 
industry and boldness ; but as a real defence or 
military succour worthless. The affluence and 
prosperity of their settled and unwarlike kindred 
exercised a continual attraction upon the wild 
men of the forests and the steppes; men whose 
sudden and irregular forays surprised the imperial 
tactics, and whose rapid evolutions rescued them 
from the chastisement they deserved At last they 
were caught. Vouti, the fifth Emperor of the 
dynasty of Han, led one hundred and forty thousand 
soldiers into the territories of the enemy. Marching 
on upwards of seven hundred miles he surprised, 
and at a cost to his own army of forty thousand 
men, utterly dissipated the camp of the Tanjous; 
and did that so effectively that they never rallied 
afterwards. The Chinese themselves do not enter 
into western history directly till some years after 
this event, about B.C. izg. Part of the defeated 
tribes became the willing tributaries of the empire;', 
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part gladly identified themselves with and accepted 

the leadership of that one tribe of their community 

which, refusing to share the perils of the war. came in 

for a share of the triumph of the conqueror. But the 

majority sought oblivion of dis^ace in removal to 

other scenes ; and in the first century after the birth 

of Christ, these Scythians, advancing to the west. 

efiFected two settlements among kindred families ; 

the one on the Oxus ; the other on the Volga. The 

former in the rich plains, and the mild refining 

climate of Sogdiana, soon experienced those softening 

and btatuhing influences which gained for the tribes 

I the designation of the White Huns. The latter 

rband of emigrants, under the harder experiences and 

^bleaker weather of their north-western pilgrimage, 

[ hardened and at last darkened into the Black 

Kalmucks. We are fully justified in supposing that 

in both districts the new comers recognized their 

■ kindred among the earlier settlers they found there. 

It is not to be doubted that while these new comers 

' were continually reinforced by fresh arrivals from 

their eastern home, they moved westward indeed, 

but they never wholly abandoned any one site they 

had once occupied. The great historian of the 

Decline and Fall of ike Roman Empire, very 

Ijudiciously makes this western decampment the 

f preface, so to say, to the brilliant section of his 

r Tatar history. 

(2.) But on the very subject of these White Huns 

le is less explicit than usual. In Bactria, that is 

I now Balkh, Alexander the Great sustained a slight 

reverse, and eventually his dominion there was 
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quite overthrown and speedily. The colony : 
settled there had to encounter the persistent antil 
gonism of the Parthian arms. The successors ( 
Alexander barely held it seventy years. Then A.SJ 
255, a leader named Theodotus succeeded in ( 
tablishing a dynasty which flourished more than o 
hundred years. But under the fifth in this succ 
Eucratides II., the kingdom was overrun by the 
Scythians. In the flush of this, one of their very 
latest pre-Christian victories, they descended in fall 
force upon the south. Between the conquest of 
Alexander and the great Mahommedan invasion, 
very little is known of the history of the Indian 
Peninsula. But this much is sufliciently authentic; 
that after the overthrow of the Greek Kingdom of 
Bactria, the Scythians conquered and held the north- 
west provinces of Hindustan. It was not until the 
reign of Vicramaditya I. B.C. 56, that the invaders 
were dispossessed and driven beyond the Indus. Re- 
treating to the fair land from which they had 
marched out, the scattered tribes were reunited in 
Sogdiana, This is the latest known revolution in 
Scythic history before the birth of Christ. 

From the first migration before the dawn of his- 
tory down to the date of our redemption the incidents 
are few, and those few I have been compelled to 
discuss very sparingly. Enough, however, I hope, 
has been said to present to the reader, and to pre- 
serve the continuity of Scythic history. There is 
first of all that first pre-historic migration, which 
anticipating the difl"usion of the Aryan races, scat- 
tered over Central Asia and northern Europe the 
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were gathering for fresh inroads upon Europe. 
Thenceforward I shall call the races by their 
modern designations. The names among these 
we are most familiar with are those of Huns 
and Avars, two families of Turks, of which the 
former has just reached the end of its long wander- 
ings from the Great Wall of China. Their history 
thenceforward centres in their great king, Attila, 
whose course is from Europe into Asia and back. 
Then there ensues an interval of seven hundred 
years. After the expiry of this term appeared the 
inhuman founder of the Mogul dominion, Tschingis, 
the desolator of the earth. The pity of God granted 
a brief interval of repose, but within the hundred 
years rose Timur the lame, to restore the Mogul 
ascendancy, and, through his descendant, Baber, 
propagate a fresh and illustrious dynasty. During all 
the inroads and revolutions incident to the rise and 
fall of these conquerors, the chaos which prevailed 
through what we are familiar with as the Russian 
Empire in Europe* gradually settled down into 
order, but not without blending into its consolidated 
form a very large Mongolian, or, in modern phrase, 



• The folk who originally bgre the name qf Rusa were on their 
first appearance known as Nunhmen, of Swedish or Scandinavian 
origin. The embasay of the Emperor Theophilus to Lewis the 
PiuB (a.d. 839) was accompanied— Bishop Prudentius tells us— by 
persons of the Rhos nation who was found by the Emperot on 
inquiry to be Swedes. Those Tiuccaneers who, gathering from the 
north, attacked Constantinople in 865, were called by the Patriarch 
Photius the Russ ; by the Venetian chronicler, Clans of Normans 
[gentes Northmannorum). Evidence lo the Same effect is furnished 
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Tatar, element. The following chapters, composing 

the second part of this work, will comprise a con- 

^^cted view of the Hun and Avar and their more 

^rnediately kindred migrations; while the third 

part will concisely review the Mongolian dynasties 

'*'nich in succession emerged after the first great 

^'^^pire of Attila. There was an interval, it has 

"^^n said above, between the death of Attila and the 

, - of Tchingis. It was during this interval that 

"'^ Turks, fostered by those whose power they were 

rly to destroy in the end, gradually, in their 

n settlements and camps, acquired strength and 
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^'^''-Vaence, and continued to pursue those wise 
"^^^•-sures which were at last to give them so much 
gl(>:r-j and secure them so large a place in history. 
^^ fourth part of this work will contain a connected 
'^^*«w of the rise and progress of the restored 

^■^'liish dynasty. I say restored, because as pro- 
'P^*^^y we hold that the Mogul ascendancy was 

'^stored in the person of Timur, so we hold that the 

^^fkish ascendancy was restored in Mahmud, Seljuk, 

^^d Othman. 



•"especting the invasions from the north, 907, 941, 944, Beside the 
^ishrical connection, Dr. V. Thomson in his lectures delivered at 
Oiford {Relations bilween Ancient Russia and Scandinavia, and the 
Origin of the Riuiian Slate], to the overthrow of Pan-Slavic theories, 
clearly proves, by linguiatic analyses, the Scandinavian aiEnitiea 
Of the Russ, The word Ruse itself is of Finnic origin, derived from 
RuDtsi, the Finnic name of Sweden, and reached the Tatars through 
the Slavs, and means Fishers, or Boatmen. The Norse settlers were 
in t\me Slaviscd. and then in turn S/ni^wrf the Turanian population. 
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migration west^va^ds of the Asian 

nomads began when the Hun power was broken up 

in consequence of its defeat by King Vouti. This 

Stampede began some hundred-and-forty years before 

I'Clirist. Those implacable and persistent foes, who 

I iiad made the erection of the great wall a supposed 

l^tate necessity, were now, with main part of their 

I Onmbers, in swift march across the wide plains and 

' flteppes of Asia. Those ferocious fugitives were 

destined to halt for some centuries, either by the 

sweet waters of the Oxus, or on the bleak banks of 

the Volga- Then began that fresh movement, which 

I entitle the fourth migration. At the time when 

the Christendom of that age was unlearning the 

theology of Nice, and the Arianising Emperor 

Valens by his weakness and impttuosity was has 
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'"? on the disintegration of the empire, the Goths, 

™o. under their great and chivalrous King. 

"crmanric, had vanquished the Roman arms and 

I <^isoIidated an empire which extended from the 

I "c Baltic to the Black Sea, were called suddenly to 

I coafront an unlooked-for enemy who for a long time 

[ B^a been creeping surely, but secretly and slowly, 

fronii the banks of the Volga to the banks of the 

^3-xiube. These immigrants had first encountered 

tantj vanquished and absorbed a kindred race settled 
™^f e, the Alani." It is this event which gives the 
Whole movement the character of a Turanian 
mi 
* 



I 



_ ation. These settlers between the Don and the 
'''Iga had already begun to exhibit in their aspect 
■TOose ameUorating climatic influences which had 
^Id so beneficially on their race in Sogdiana. 



^^inforced by their late-found and soon-vanquished 

'^tidred, the new comers horrified, paralysed, and 

•"^adily overthrew the Gothic nation, which there- 

t*on sought the protection of Valens, The ill-advised 

**iperor received them across the Danube ; and 

*^« extremest care was taken in the transit that 

, ^t one man, woman, or child of the race number- 

*4gon the banks well-nigh a million of persons should 

^^ lost. The emperor had taken the offensive, and 

*^itless precaution of requiring them to deliver up 

~^*leir arms, and to part with their children as 

Postages. Domesticated thus within the Empire, 

^l^e G'oths soon betrayed by their discontent their 




Gibbon xxvi. a remnant 
;If with the Germans 
of Spain and Gaul. 
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consciousness of the errortheEmperorhad committed 
By their persistent and well-calculated insubordina- 
tion, they forced the Roman armies to the bloody and 
indecisive action — known as the " Battle of the 
Willows," A.D. 377. Exhausted and uncertain as to 
their future position, and prompted by their illus- 
trious commander. Fritigem, the Goths sought an 
alliance with the Huns, at least for the present 
distress. About this very time the Huns were 
quietly settling themselves in those very countries 
which have since been called after them, Hungarj', 
a name which they had given at an earlier date to 
the districts they had occupied beyond the Volga. 
It is a terrible blot on the memory of Julius, the 
genera! of the armies of the Empire, appointed by 
Valens, and upon the whole Christian name, that 
the children of these unhappy Goths, received on 
their entrance within the boundaries of the Empire, 
as hostages, and distributed throughout Asia, no 
doubt for safe keeping, were all cruelly put to death, 
while all of the name who could be reached were 
massacred the same day; an enormity which it is 
vain to seek to palliate by the consideration of the 
defeat and death of Valens, and the seige of Adria- 
nople. The battle previous to the siege, fought 
beneath the walls of this city, a.d, August 9, 378, 
outmeasured in its disaster to the Roman Power 
the memorable defeat of Canns. The great revolt 
of the Goths, whether we are to ascnbe it to the 
abominable treachery, or a little later to the insin- 
cerity of Theodosius in withholding their stipulated 
subsidies ensued not long after. The illustrious 
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z m^'al]ed Greece ; he then carried his success- 
fo] arms into Italy, and the bloody battle of PoUentia, 
which he reluctantly accepted on Easter-day, though 
ing him to retreat, eventually left Rome at his 
The military skill and the diplomatic craft of 
5 Roman general. Stilicho, saved the capital and 
Aased the retreat of Alaric. But the retreat v/as 
t a momentarj- relief. In a few years Alaric re- 
and after thrice hesieging Rome, against 
ftiich since the days of Hannibal no enemy had 
Jied, he took it in the year of his death, A.D, 410, 
i evacuated it after occupying it only six days.* 

' Oiibon (chapter iiixi.) tells us thai ■' The mora learned and 
mpoiarica were forced to coofess that infant Rome 
fcnnerly receii-ed more essential injury from the GauU than she 
xutalned from the Goths in her dediatng age. The experience 
n centuries has enabled posterity to produce a much more 
parallel, and to affirm with coafidence that the ravages of 
iarians, which Aiaric had led from the banbs of the Danube, 
less destructive thao the hostilities exercised by the trtiops of 
V. a catholic piince, who styled himself the Emperor of the 
The Goths evacualed the city after six days, hut Rome 
br nine months in the possession of the imperialists, and 
liour «*as stained by some atrocious act of cruelty, lust, or 
fspine The authority of the leader of the Goths presen^d some 
■"^ and moderation among the ferocious multitude which 
"^owledged him as their leader and king; but the constable 
^^boQ had gloriously fallen in the attack upon the walls ; and the 
"Wth of ihe general removed every restraint of discipline from an 
"""J which consisted of three independent nations— the Italians, the 
^PSDiards, and the Germans." The historian then proceeds, in his 
■"fstneivous and impressive manner, to enpatiateon the real characteri 
" this professedly Christian and eminently zealous people ; the 
proffigious profligacy of the Italians, the practised cruelty, avarice, 
"^ pride of the Spaniards, and the fanatic bigotry — not rarely 
""sjcd hy a simple and pious humanity — of the Lutheran Germane. 
'•'« lbs same eHect Robertson writes: 'On the evening before the 
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The feeble Honorius, who had removed in 
manence his court to Ravenna, survived these 
disasters of the western empire some thirteen 
years, and closed his inglorious reign by death, 
A.D. August 27, 423. Where lie the mortal remains 
of Alaric knoweth no man to this day. Some 
prisoners were employed to divert for a Httle the 
course of the stream Busentinus, which flows by 
Consentia, and to construct under the river bed, thus 
drained of its waters, the grave of a king. The royal 

Btorming, A.D. May 5, 1527, Bourbon led his troops to an eminence, 
showed them the city, and promised them tliat the plunder should be 
■11 their own." Robertson tells us of the " momentary courage, tlie 
sudden and incurable terroT, and the unreasoning flight al the 
Pope." Ranke tells ub bow in a few weeks Clement VII, employed 
these same soldiers "only recruited and improved," to conquer his 
own native city, Florence. At this very moment Hungary was 
■wept by the armies of the Ottomans. It may well be asked what 
poBlible justiScation could there be for such a siege of Rome at all ; 
not to say for such an insurrection of devout Christians againat 
their supreme, their spiritual, their infallible head. This wretched 
pontiff, heir of all the vices of the Medici, " greater infidel to Adam 
than to God," had stealthily abandoned his league with the 
emperor, and, in the mad hope of emancipating for the popedom, for 
ever, the whole of Italy, entered into a fresh covenant with his 
opponents. The emperor who so signally punished the pontifical 
duplicity, was that Charles whom the electors, reluctant to vote far, 
had been hiuried at last into electing for fear of the Turks. My 
readers will naturally contract the storm of old Rome by Christian 
armies with the storm of new Rome which befel seventy-four years 
earlier, by the armicE of the Osmanli. In old Rome, of a fighting 
force numbering 30.000 men, never more than 500 were mustered 
out of the city. 4,000 men at the Tuscan passes would have 
saved the city; but bis holiness would not part with hia money. 
How would it have been with Europe if the patriarch of the west 
had simply contented himself with the legitimate dignity 1 
sufficiently onerous duties of hia office as a bishop of Rome? 
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: interred, the sepulchre completed, and the 
' river restored to its course, the labourers were all 
put to death. The decease of Alaric dates twenty- 
three years before the accession of Atlila to the 
sovereignty of his tribe, and may perhaps mark the 
veiy year of the birth of the King °^ ''"^ Huns, of 
which history possesses no precise record. The 

I Huns, after dislodging the Goths, had sustained 
some reverses from the arms of Theodosius (A.d. 379). 
They were at this date encamped on the limits of what 
we now know as Hungary, and, by their wedge-like 
territorial position, had divided the Goths into 
Eastern and Western : the Ostrogoths of the Anan 
Tlieodoric, and the Visigoths of the Arian Alaric, or 
the All-neh. European Hungary has indeed known 
no less than three Turanian occupations 1 the Huns 
that went before, and the Avars that followed, Attila; 
and the more lasting immigration of the Magyars in 
the ninth century. The Hungarian encampment, 
■"■which represents the earliest occupation, placed on 
pthe borders of the two empires, seemed to command 
he alternatives of peace or war, while in fact it main- 
lined an intimate alliance with the western Romans, 
BAetius, the subtle general of Valentinian III., had 
Iresigned to the tribes the possession of Pannonia, 
Hid Rugilas, or Roas, who ruled the encampment, was 
fiis personal friend. It was Aetius who, in aid of the 
igaurper, John, had invited into Italy — their first 
(appearance there — sixty thousand Huns; and Theo- 
■dosiuswas constrained to recognise their influence and 
Activity by the grant of a large sum of money and the 
■tiestowal of the title of General upon their leader. 
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These negotiations were to be embodied in a treaflj 
but in the progress of the treaty the chieftain, 
Rugilas, died. He was succeeded, a.d. 433, by his 
nephews, Attila and Bleda, who completed this 
remarkable treaty: — Right and freedom of market on 
the banks of the Danube; a perpetual annual subsidy; 
the renunciation on the part of the Romans of all 
alliance with the enemies of the Huns; the gratuitous 
surrender of all captives and fugitives living in the 
Roman power; and the release at a certain fixed 
price of all Roman captives and fugitives held by the 
Huns. These were the notable terms to which 
Theodosius was constrained to submit. 

2. The Fifth Migration. The descendant in 
the thirty-fifth degree of Ham, the son of Noah, and 
the descendant more immediately of those royal 
Huns who had contended with the emperors of 
China, Attila failed to embody in his own person 
those attractions and perfections which our later 
experience invariably connects with an ancient 
lineage and illustrious extraction. If we are to accept 
his portrait as limned for us by his foes, to a mis- 
shapedness, amounting to deformity, was added a 
preternatural ugliness of feature and hideousness of 
expression. But his nervous bearing and his haughty 
step betrayed a full consciousness of his own dignity 
and the grandeur of his destiny. He it was who 
was to prove the most formidable of all the invaders 
of the Roman empire; the first invader, in Christian 
time, who was at once a barbarian and a heathen; 
the first and last conqueror who under one sceptre 
united the German and Slavonic nations. His 
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: death 
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nher's name had been Mundzuk, an 

her, Bleda, whom he has been accused of 
assassinating (a.d. 445), Attila became sole chieftain 
of his race from the frontiers of Gaul to the frontiers 
of China. With that astuteness which characterises 
the Turanian people, he acquired for himself all the 
advantages which are to be derived from, or based 
upon, the superstitions and weaknesses of others. 
He claimed to be the legitimate possessor of that 
sword of Mars, whose potency outstripped our own 
legendary brand Excalibar, and the heathen myriads 

'ho submitted to him cheerfully accepted the claim 
id recognised its significance. To alarmed and 
tortured Christendom he presented himself as the 
predicted Antichrist ; the very openness of the an- 
nouncement demonstrating the unreality of the 
pretension.* He triumphed in the terrors he created 
alike in heathen and Christian circles ; and the 
inbred horror of the Church expressed itself in the 
designation of the Huns as the " imminentia pecca- 
torum flagella." 

The military career of Attila is divided into two 
^periods : the earlier period, when he desolated the 

lastern empire between the Adriatic and the Euxine 



' The MuEsulman's bel 
le from the e; 



respecting Antichrist is definite enough, 
and having traversed the earth he will 
:a.. In ea.ch of the ten main slreets of 
plediuah, the " guarded," the " preserved," sits an angel to watch 
, and to prevent El Dajjal, ss they call AntichriBt, 
n. El Dajjal will not r«ach Mecca, but on his 
approaching Jebel Ohod, in view of El Medinah, he will turn off 
towards El Sham, his death place, Damascus. — Burton's Pilgrimage, 
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(a.d. 445—450) : and the later period, when, offended 
by the refusal of Valentinian III. to pay the subsidy 
he demanded, or give him in marriage his sister, 
Honoria, he invaded the western empire {A.d. 450 
— 453). But although Attila never carried war into 
Asia, his supremacy was unquestionably acknow- 
ledged along all the route which the fugitive 
emigrants had followed in their westward flight; 
for, in accordance with what may be called Turanian 
instinct, communication along the line was main- 
tained by a system of successive detachments which 
were permanently maintained without incurring any 
"solution of continuity." Thus the King of the 
Huns was able to overawe his kindred of the 
Geougen ; overawe Persia, not yet recovered from 
the recent incursion of the Huns (a.d. 430 — 440) ; 
and negociate on equal terms an alliance with the 
empire of China. Followed to the field by upwards 
of half a million of barbarians, he enjoyed the 
friendship and was influenced by the prudent 
counsels of two renowned kings, Ardaric, King of 
the Gepidee, and Walamir, King of the Ostrogoths.* 

(i.) While the Roman government was planning 
measures for the recovery of Africa — lost under the 
invasion of the Vandals and Genseric their king — 
Genseric, sensible of the impending dangers, adroitly 
induced Attila to march against the emperor, and 
so divert the forces about to be directed against 
himself. An accident precipitated what policy had 
planned. The armies intended for Africa, which 
had already reached Sicily, were recalled to confront 
• Gibbon, chapter xxxiv. 
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the danger threatening the empire in Europe, 
Attila laid waste whole provinces. Three successive 
defeats — the last wholly irreparable — left him undis- 
puted master of the iield; and Constantinople, just 
shaken by an earthquake, with its fifty-eight towers 
shattered, presented to the enemy a very practicable 
ready-made breach. The imperial city, however, 
and Adrianople were happily spared the pains of 
storm and siege through the seasonable intercessions 
of Theodosius for a peace. The terms proposed and 
accepted were dishonourable to the empire. They 
included an increased subsidy, and a large cession of 
territory— fifteen days' march on the south bank of 
the Danube — and the unconditional surrender of all 
captive Huns. As many of these refused to be 
delivered up, the Romans were compelled to become 
themselves the executioners of the prisoners they 
were unable to protect; so forfeiting for ever all 
respect from their barbarian opponents. Even more 
I humiliating still were the regulations imposed re- 
specting the embassy. The two ambassadors of 
Attila, who returned to him from Constantinople, 
Orestes and Edecon, had the singular fortune that 
they became the fathers of the last Roman emperor 
of the west and the first barbarian king of Italy. 

Maximin — a courtier, not without experience in 
the management of civil and military matters, and, 
at one time, great chamberlain — and Priscus, a 
pagan historian, consented to go as ambassadors to 
the King of the Huns. They were both wholly 
innocent of any share in the guilty secret which had 
been communicated to their interpreter, Vigilius, 
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alone. The ambassadors travelled past ruined cities 
and plains heaped with the dead. They crossed the 
Danube and the Teyss, and journeyed on till they 
reached a spot close to the present city of Buda, if 
not the very site itself, where afterwards a city, long 
known as Elzeln-berg, or Attila's City, occupied the 
area of the residence of the mighty king. It was the 
resolution of Attila to receive in his own proper 
home, in that ostentatiously simple and unadorned 
wooden structure, the ambassadors of the two 
empires. Maximin and Priscus were nobly feasted, 
and distinguished by the courteous regards of Attila. 
Amid the abandonment and revelry of successive 
entertainments the King of the Huns never relajced 
the collectedness of his manner, or the severe yet 
conciliatory dignity of his deportment, save when be 
tenderly greeted for a moment, on his entrance, his 
favourite son, Irnac ; and yet all the time Attila was 
well aware that a plot had been laid against his life. 
When Edecon had been at Constantinople, the ruling 
mayor of the palace — the last and most corrupt in 
his office — the eunuch Chrysaphius, had proposed to 
him the assassination of Attila,* and Vigilius the 
interpreter had been sent in charge of a large sum of 
money for the bribing of the guards of the king. 
The Roman ambassadors were dismissed in peace; 
but Orestes and Eslan were also sent with instruc- 
tions to demand the head of the chamberlain. 
Orestes, too, carried with him the bag of gold, and, 
in the imperial presence, demanded of the mayor of 
• chrysaphius was the godson of Eulyches, the heresiarch, and so 
naturally a persecutor of the orthodoK. 
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the palace if he recognised in the bag the evidence 
of his guilt. The other ambassador, Eslan, dehvered, 
according to his instructions, a solemn and emphatic 
remonstrance ; and Attila consented to accept the 
apologies of the emperor, and condescended to 
promise that he would admit into his presence the 
new and more honourable embassy which, in com- 
pliance with Attila's own dictation, the Roman 
emperor undertook to send. 

(2.) Honoria, the sister of the Emperor Valen- 
tinian III., to escape the restraints which she had 
incurred in consequence of her own frailty, had 

, proposed herself as a wife to the King of the Huns. 

I The refusal of the emperor to make good her word, 
and to deliver her up when it suited his interest to 
claim her, greatly incensed Attila. The emperor 
was withholding, too, not only the promised bride, 
but also the stipulated subsidy. Thus, on these two 

' grounds, was Attila furnished with the desired pre- 
texts for a new war. The Hun-king was drawn 
towards the west by the fact that his Vandal and 
Frank allies in that part of the world were threatened 
by Theodoric and Aetius. Attila suddenly put him- 
self at the head of his armies ; crossed the Rhine at 
Strasburg, to which he is said to have given its 
name of "Thoroughfare." As he descended thence 
upon Orleans, his march, diverted by the arrival of 

' Aetius, was turned towards Chalons on the Mame. 
There the last victory achieved in the name of the 
western empire, which contributed at once so 
wonderfully to the preservation of the German name 
and the Roman culture, resulted in the slaughter of 
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more than a quarter of a million of men — highi 
well as lower mimbers are given. It was, in truth, 
less a strategical than a moral victory. The death 
of King Theodoric, who shared the command with 
Aetius, seemed to give the day to Attila, but the 
discomfited Roman host rallied time enough to 
force the King of the Huns to retreat, Attila fell 
back by Troyes, Cologne, and Thuringia. When the. 
issue of the conflict was as yet uncertain, Attil*| 
collected the scattered furniture and impedimenta of 
his army, therewith to construct a great funeral pile 
upon which, in case of defeat, he intended to have 
himself burned. As soon as, following up his retreat, 
he had reached the Danube, he recruited his forces, 
and descended upon Italy (a.d. 452). He took 
Aquileia, and, it is not too much to say, razed it to 
the ground so effectually that even its ruins could 
nowhere be found. When he took possession of the 
palace at Milan, his attention was attracted to a 
picture in which the Caesars were represented as 
receiving the homage of tlie Scythians. He immedi- 
ately ordered a reversal of the picture, and the 
production forthwith of a scene more in accordance 
with the truth and the present experience, wherein 
the Caesars were depicted at the feet of the Huns. 
Three important incidents, however, are inseparably 
connected with these western campaigns. Of these 
the first is of direct historical significance; the 
second is enshrmed in the devout memory 
Christendom ; and the third consecrates the 
of Attila by the purest legends and traditions 
Teutonic nations. 
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(i.) The first of the incidents here referred to is 
the foundation of the city of Venice. Before the 
irruption into Italy of the barbarians, of whom Attila 
was wont to boast that no ^rass ever grew where 
their horses once had trod, there had been on the 
mainland upwards of fifty Venetian cities, the chief 
of them Aquileia and Padua. The mound which 
Attila raised during the siege of Aquileia is still to 
be seen at Udine; but the permanent memorial of 
the invasion of the Huns is that great city which 
those who (a.d. 451) fled before the approach of 
Attila laid the foundations of, amid that little cluster 
of islands which appeared dotting the water where 
" the Adriatic feebly imitates the tides of ocean." 
There, and then, and thus arose that Venice which 
was to repair all the breaches of the land; whose 
destiny it was — by commerce, by arts, by arms — to 
develope all the resources, and enhance all the refine- 
ments of human life; that Venice which, ere she 
reached a condition of political depression apparently 
as hopeless as that of Egypt, became the great 
sea-Sodom, marred by her baseness her once great 
story, and made herself infamous for evermore. 

(2.) The next incident referred to above, so dear to 
the memory- of Christendom, is the interview between 
Attila and S. Leo, when the invader was induced by 
the intercessions of the bishop to spare the ancient 
capital of the empire. It has been suggested, indeed, 
that Attila, impressed by the fact that Aiaric had 
ended his life in the year of the capture of Rome, 
had been led by the apprehensions of superstition to 
connect the two events. The sorrowful reflections 
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remain for us, that the discharge of a duty so . 
obvious, as that of patriotism in the order of nature, 
and that of peace-makinjj in the order of grace, 
should have come to be so quoted and so bepraised. 
The conduct of the great saint — and a saint he was, 
and great he was in contempt of question — presents 
nothing remarkable, nothing colossal, or monumental. 
He incurred no personal risk in his enterprise ; as a 
man naturally of warm affections, he must have been 
animated by the cheeriest hopes of gaining a great 
boon. And then the very vulgar exaggeration of 
the incident by the reported apparition of the two 
martyred apostles, S. Peter and S. Paul, further 
provokes unwelcome comment upon the implied 
singularity of the pontiff's heroism and magnanimity. 
Where, one is prompted to ask, were the tears of 
Innocent when, forty years before, Alaric — -as for- 
midable, since he, too, was a barbarian, but more 
persuadible, for the Christian sympathies which 
might be supposed to leaven for good the heresy he 
held — tightened his lines about the devoted city? 
One hundred -and-iifty years afterwards Rome was 
rescued from the Lombards by the persuasive 
rhetoric and the patrician munificence of the illus- 
trious bishop, S. Gregory. In both cases there was 
no wrong to encounter and no risk to run. In the 
present instance so much partial attention has been 
bestowed on the saint in fact and the two saints in 
phantom, no one dwells a moment on him, the chief 
actor in the scene, the King of the Huns. He, at 
least, acts in a noble and god-like way. He may 
not have found — it was hard at that age to find — 
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anything to revere in the office and system the 
bishop represented : but the Scythian was obedient 
to the grace of Adam, and recognised for once the 
fellowship and the force of humanity. S, Leo ran 
no risk and faced no wrong. We must wait till the 
age of the French revolution to find in Rome, throned 
in the chair of Peter, an example and embodiment of 
suffering hohness. Attila, undeteiTed by the painful 
recollections he must have had of the last Roman 
embassy, was willing to receive the bishop. Very 
probably he had never before seen a Roman bishop. 
Leo's spare youthful presence, refined form, and 
saintly deportment, we may well believe, were none 
of them lost on Attila. On the other hand, the 
uncomplimentary matter-of-factness of history re- 
minds us that the mission of S. Leo was not 
originated by himself ; nor was he left to conduct it 
without companions in the flesh. It was the western 
emperor himself, Valentinian III., who conceived 
first the idea of an appeal to the King of the Huns. 
Avienus, the noble leader of the senate, and 
Trigetius, who had held the praitorian prefecture of 
Italy, accompanied the pontiff. The meeting took 
place at the confluence of the Mincius and the Po, 
near the modern fortress of Peschiera-* As Gibbon 

■ Gibbon, chapter xxicv. The incomparable accuracy of the great 
■iJiiBlorisn, which is almost ncvei al fault, deserted him for a moment 
■iWhen he was writing the note in which he describes the scene of the 
Ijneeting between Attila and S. Leo. There are two errors, (i) The 
I tneetiiB ''"' ""' '"'^^ place at the conflux of the lake Benacus and 
; but at the conflux between the Mineiua and the Po. 
I (a) The meeting could not take place there for the Mineiua Jlovs 
t' out of the lake. 
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describes, it in one of his most characteristically 
Gibbonian periods, the surroundings " excited the 
veneration of Attila for the spiritual father of the 
Christians. The apparition of the two apostles, 
S. Peter and S. Paul, who menaced the barbarian 
with instant death, if he rejected the prayer of 
their successor, is one of the noblest legends of 
ecclesiastical tradition. The safety of Rome might 
deserve the interposition of celestial beings ; and 
some indulgence is due to a fable," — whose truth 
Baronius contends for—" which has been represented 
by the pencil of Raphael and the chisel of Algardi." 

(3.) I have spoken of the name of Attila as being 
consecrated by the purest and noblest of Teutonic 
legends. King Etzel of Hun-land is the last hero of 
the great mid-European epic, the Nieblungen Lied. 
Chriemhild's " Revenge and Lamentation " is the 
revenge and lamentation of the wife of Attila, and 
embodies the whole of the traditions of post -classical 
Europe. The queenly Chriemhild is inconsolable at 
the loss of her hero-husband, Siegfried, the possessor 
of the fateful Nieblungen hoard and land. She is 
longing to avenge him. In this state of feeling she 
receives an embassy from King Etzel, or Attila, 
soliciting her hand in marriage. Lured by the 
opportunity of revenge thus unexpectedly placed 
within her reach, she accepts her warrior- suitor, 
who, after the death of his first wife, was so lonely, 
and so surrounded by Christians, that he was in 
danger of conversion. Countenanced in her plans 
by her devoted and generous husband, Chriemhild 
achieves at last her great purpose of retribution. 
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Through the dimness of the legend some of the 

; historical facts of Attila's career are still to 
be recognised distinctly enough.* If the Hungarian 
chronicler is to be regarded as trustworthy, it is 
probable that in what the author delivers is to be 
found the original central and informing conception 
around which all other Teutonic legends have wound 
themselves, and from which they derived their local 
colouring and continuance. What he delivers is in 
substance this : That Etzel, or Attila, left his king- 
dom to his two sons, Chaba and Aladar; the former 
by a Grecian mother, the latter by a German, 
Kremheilch, which is Chriemhild. Between these 
. sons, Theodoric, one of their followers, succeeded in 
I sowing dissension, and, along with the Teutonic 
I host, took part with the younger son, the half- 
I German. Then there ensued a great slaughter. 
I Chaba was defeated, and fled into Asia, after a con- 
[ flict which lasted fifteen days. The poem breathes 
I the "whole spirit of chivalry, love, and heroic 
I valour." 

The unlegendaiy narrative records that Attila's 
I death took place on the evening of the day when he 
I united himself to a new bride ; and the sceptre which 
J kept in awe Nomad, and Teuton, and Slavonian, 
I dropped from his hand. A greatly magnanimous 

• The reader will do well to consult Carlyle's celebrated essay on 
Ijhe Liid. He says: " Apart from ICB antiquarian value, and not 
■only as by far the Rnesl monument of old German art, but 
isically, and as a. mere detached composition, this poem has 
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man. Compared with the leading men of his ow 
time, Christian or otherwise — compared with the 
terrible after leaders of Turan — more virtuous in his 
virtues and less vicious in his vices ; not more 
sanguinary than many modem so-called Christian 
soldiers; more merciful than Alva; more self- 
denying than Napoleon ; ' moved by truer impulses 
than the faineant emperors of his age; he has not 
won from history a generous, because an impartial, 
estimate. His humanity, indeed, to Rome is 
remembered ; but only because Christians have 
recorded the virtues of Christians whose prayers he 
granted. His name glooms the history of centuries, 
" linked " — and scarcely that — "to one virtue and a 
thousand crimes." A different lot has befallen in 
history the story of Aetius, his friend, who com- 
manded at Chalons the Roman armies. A kind of 
Marlborough in his way ; a passionless genius ; 
handsome, energetic, unconscientious. Long the 
hostage of the Huns, and the personal friend of their 
king, to serve his treasonable arms he gave the race 
a home in the western empire. Forsaking these 
eccentric Idches, he sobered down into a correct 

• I have not found in the histories which I have been led to 
consult in the preparation of these pages any more terrible crime 
against human life than Napoleon's Russian Campaign. The French 
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^H constitutional and conservative statesman ; always 

^H as effective at the council board as in the field. 

^H Now if, by the Divine mercy, Charles Martel, son 

^H of Pepin, saved Europe from the Saracens ; no less, 

^H certainly did Aetius, son of Gaudentius, save Europe 

^H from the Hun ; and Aetius' father was a Turk, 

^H The kingdom of Attila, on his death, came utterly 

^H to an end with as sudden a collapse as it is foretold 

^H that of Antichrist will end. The nations which com- 

^H posed the military strength of the kingdom— Goths 

and their kindred, the Heruls, Gepids, Sueves, Huns, 

Alans — broke into mutually opposing armies, and 

^^ fought out a deadly fight by the river Netad. Each 

^K seized and kept what territory they could. Ellac, 

^H the eldest son of Attila, fell in that fight. Dengisch, 

^H the next son, fell in a battle fifteen years later; 

Imac, the favourite son, withdrew into the steppes, 

to be soon lost, with his few followers, in the current 

of some fresh migration. A migration I have 

ventured to associate with the career of Attila, 

because, over and beyond the marchings of his 

reorganised hosts, he drew to and settled in Pannonia 

those fresh batches of his kindred, from whom it is the 

legend of Hungary, that her people are descended. 

The Sixth Migration. This migration was com- 

I posed of another family of the Turkish tribe, another 
of those which had been the chief part of the great 
union of the Geougen. Smiths and miners under 
the Geougen, these Turks formed the meanest section 
of the community. And yet it was this very family 
which was earliest to achieve permanent distinction. 
In the dissolution of the Geougen, the predominant 
^ J 
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nation, the Avars were utterly overborne. 
Turks, in the progress of their arms, moving west- 
ward, encountered the Avars on the Black River. 
Three hundred thousand Avars were slain, and the 
dead lay strewn over the line of a four days' march. 
A compact body of twenty thousand, preferring exile 
to subjection, set forth along the now well-trodden 
route of the Volga. The emigrant host soon reached 
the foot of the Caucasus, and a district occupied by 
their kindred, the Alans. By the assistance of the 
chief of the Alans, the Avars sent an embassy to the 
emperor (a.d. 55S) to demand of Justinian subsidies 
and territories as the price of an alliance. It was 
the policy of the aged emperor and his feeble council to 
temporise, and to affect to be insensible to the insult 
and, accepting this policy, the barbarians were 
induced to make war on the enemies of the empire. 
With their characteristically headlong and impetuous 
onset, the Avars penetrated into the heart of Germany 
and Poland; and, in ten years, reducing to vassalage 
alike their ancient kinsmen the Bulgarians, and the 
Slavonic nations, they established their authority 
from the Danube to the Elbe. The dupUcity of 
Justinian was met by the chagan of the Avars with 
like duplicity; but a political event of considerable 
moment occurring at this critical moment induced 
the emperor to modify his conduct towards the 
Avars. In their pursuit of the discomfited Avars 
(A.D. 569 — 582), the Turks found themselves led on 
from station to station until at last they saw before 
them the walls of the imperial city- — their first view 
of that city which their descendants were thereafter 
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I to make their own. The emperor affected to renounce 

I his old alliance with the Avars, in favour of a new 

alliance with these fresh arrivals, and the ratification 

I of this treaty was carried by a Roman agent to the 

foot of Mount Altai. The strength of Persia tended 

to cement and perpetuate this alliance, at least until 

the Roman army had obtained some successes over 

Persia, and the re-estabUshment of Roman authority 

1 the East. In the history we are reviewing there 

I are, I think, few events more impressive than this 

L early covenant between the Aryan and the Turanian. 

Meanwhile, in Europe the fortune of arms favoured 

\ the .\vars. Whenever the Persian power menaced 

I Europe, the inroads of the Avars on the empire were 

I renewed. Baian, who reigned from the -Alps to the 

1 Buxine, occupied the palace of Attila and affected to 

I imitate the character and policy of the Hun. Unlike 

I Attila, he insulted at his own court the imperial 

J ambassadors ; but he required that his own ministers 

I at Constantinople should be regarded as peculiarly 

I inviolable. To gratify the capricious fancies of 

I Baian, the wealth of Constantinople was taxed to 

I produce for him a bedstead of gold ; and the chagan 

I insolently declined to use it when it had been sup- 

I plied to him. In his insatiable avarice he more than 

I outmatched the cunning of the Romans, He deso- 

I lated, as effectually as even Attila himself, every 

I scene that he visited. The confluence of the Save 

and the Danube is still guarded by Belgrade, or the 

White City. The country between Belgrade and 

Constantinople, extending some six hundred miles, 

was wasted by fire and sword. The horses of the Avars 
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were washed alternately in the Adriatic Etnd the 
Euxine ; and the Bishop of Rome was fain to cherish 
the Lombards, as a succour in any probable 
sudden danger against this community of strangers. 
The alliance which the emperor was enabled to make 
with Persia, while it disconcerted the Asiatic Turks, 
set the imperial forces free to encounter the Avars. 
The Roman general, Priscus, carried the imperial 
banners farther into Dacia than they had ever 
reached before. But the military incompetence of 
the emperor, Maurice, quite marred the success of the 
campaign; and Baian prepared to lead his Avars to 
the walls of Constantinople. The commencement 
of their march to the capital was signalised by a. 
crue) massacre of their captives in Pannonia. 
Heraclius, the emperor — disheartened by the dis- 
tressing military crises, by the famine, traceable to 
the invasion of Egypt by the Persians, and the 
consequent suspension of the importation of grain ; 
disheartened, too, by the pestilence which prevailed 
in the city — had secretly planned to escape to 
Carthage; but he was withdrawn from a course so 
undignified by the timely interposition of the 
patriarch. Baian encamped in Thrace, and, diS' 
sembling his real purpose, he sought an interview 
with the emperor, professedly with a view to s 
reconciliation. While the rank and wealth of Con^ 
stantinople were assembled to witness the games by 
which the reconciliation was celebrated, suddenly 
the Avars entered the suburbs of the capital (a.d. 6i8.) 
They plundered the unguarded and partially forsaken 
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' quarter of a million of captives, they retired behind 
I the Danube. Against the alliance between the 
Persians and the Avars, the emperor interposed the 
alliance between the empire and that tribe of Turks 
who, at the emperor's request, transported them- 
\ selves from the banks of the Volga to the mountains 
of Georgia. This family of Turks, thus ominously 
domesticated within the empire, appears in history 
as Chozars, or Khazars; and as early as the second 
century they invaded Armenia. They were most pro- 
bably of the Hunnish branch of the Turanian race, 
rather than the Turk proper. The emperor soon found 
himself compelled to renew the war with Persia. 
On' his return from his arduous campaigns against 
Chosroes, he found three Persian armies marching 
against him. But a far more formidable danger was 
the advance of the Avars, in compliance with the 
terms of their alliance with Chosroes. On the 
29th June, 636, the Avars, thirty thousand strong, 
forced the long walls of the capital, while a force of 
upwards of forty thousand Persian subjects and 
vassals, also under the command of the chagan, 
invested the city, July 31st. The assault, renewed 
daily during ten days, was foiled by the spirited con- 
duct of the besieged, who were all animated by the 
I emperor's example, and led by him in person. The 
Roman galleys, which commanded the Bospborua, 
checkmated the Persians, and compelled them to be 
the idle spectators of the defeat of their allies. The 
Avars were successfully resisted, and were compelled 
]^^ at last to retreat. With a commissariat inefficiently 
^K supplied, they soon became disaffected. The ap- 
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parently hopeless crisis which had overtaken the 
imperial city had passed away, leaving it unscathed; 
and the historian observes that probably the history 
of strategical science cannot furnish another instance 
in which the calculations of such an enterprise were 
so curiously and signally frustrated. The devotion 
of the Romans ascribed the deliverance to the special 
interposition of the Blessed Virgin Mary ; " hut," 
whether with solemn sneer or not. Gibbon most 
justly adds, "the Mother of Christ would surely 
have condemned their inhuman murder of the 
Persian envoys, who were entitled to the rights of 
humanity, if they were not protected by the law of 
nations." 

Looking, however, at the event from the human 
side, one is unable to extol too highly the heroism 
and courage of Heraclius; nor can we extol these 
without extolling the presence of mind, the patriotism, 
and the piety of the patriarch whose wise counsels 
fostered the heroism and animated the courage of 
the emperor. I am not able to ascertain whether he 
was only beatified in the admiration of his people, or 
also canonised by the Church. Anyhow, he sheds a 
bright light on an age of darkness and decay. Not 
less remarkable than the rescue of the city were 
some of the results of the campaign. The insolent 
barbarians, the very last residue of the Geougen, 
retreated ; lost themselves for the next two hundred 
years among the Slavonic nations ; until, about 
A.D, 827, they disappeared for ever before the sword 
of Charlemagne. 

But, following close upon the retreat of the Avars, 
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He that reigneth in the heavens sent forth His sore 
judgment upon the heresies which were disintegrating 
the Church. Scarcely five years have elapsed since 
the ruin of the African Church, the Church of 
St. Augustine, the Church of seven hundred prelates 
set in ; and now, while the Church is still contend- 
ing "against the powers of the natural intellect" for 
the perfect humanity of her God, the era of 
Mohammed^ — the Avatar of him who by the keen 
logic of the sword was to demonstrate that Christ 
was only man^began. The great Persian Chosroes, 
or Khusru II., resting from one of those glorious 
campaigns which had restored the Nile as one of the 
boundaries of his kingdom, received a letter from an 
obscure citizen of Mecca, in which the writer de- 
manded the king's submission to the Apostle of God. 
When the king had indignantly torn up the letter, 
the Arabian prophet exclaimed, " It is thus God will 
tear the kingdom and reject the supplications of 
Khusru."* The local legend is that the river Karasoo, 
which then received the fragments of the letter, shrank 
down in consequence between its banks, and never 
afterwards was available for the irrigation of the 
country. Khusru was totally crushed in the three 
successive campaigns which, subsequently to this 
incident, he waged against the emperor, while the 
Prophet of the South looked on, an interested spec- 
tator of a conflict which, by exhausting, was to 
make both belligerents an easy prey to his own 
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The Seventh Mioration. The settlement of the 
Khazars, the new allies of Heraclius in GeorgiA, 
must, however limited in extent, be accounted, 
strictly speaking, a migration. By their settlement 
in Georgia they formed an invaluable outpost against 
the Persian inroads ; and they were qualified for tMs 
undertaking above all their Turanian kindred by 
certain characteristics which distinguished them fron 
other exiles of the Amoor. Early in their career they 
built themselves villages; and these they ornamented 
with structures of con siderable splendour. They also 
made great progress in commerce, which they mainly 
^_ pursued in their capital which we now know as 

^H Astrakhan.* These settled habits made them pecu- 

^H lierly useful as an advanced guard and outpost that 

^H could be relied upon. To Georgia, at the emperor's 

^H invitation, a detachment of the horde of Chozars 

^H transported themselves. The generous gifts and 

^H adroit flatteries of the emperor succeeded in obtaining 

^H from his new allies the succour of forty thousand 

^H horse, with which the Chozars engaged to make a 

^H diversion on the Oxus, and invade Sogdiana. The 

^H death of Heraclius is the critical moment from which 

^H we may date with accuracy the absolute decline of 

^B the Roman empire. In the last eight years of his 

^V reign he lost to the Saracens all he had won from 

^M the Persians. The final triumph— and most fatal 



Their commerce was pureued along the rivers, and attracted the 
Norwegians round the North Cape to the moulh of the Dwina ; drew 
rabs. The route closed by the Kiptshal! Tatars for nearly 
rediscovered by Jenkinson, an Enjjlishman, at the 
cloEC of the sixteenth century. 
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triumph — of his policy was to welcome to imperial 
soil the unconci Hated and unsocial tribe of the 
East, on the head of whose commander, Ziebel, he 
ominously placed his own diadem. The seventh 
migration of the Turks may plead for itself the partial 
recognition of the Ctcsar, who thus gave a powerful 
impulse to the baser appetites or the higher ambitions 
of the race. The emperor Justinian II., the fourth 
in succession from Heraclius, found under the roof 
of the prince of the Khazars shelter, and betrayal, 
and death. The Khazars themselves were over- 
powered in Europe by the Russians in A.D. 1016. 
In Asia they survived the attacks of kindred races 
for two centuries ; and early in the thirteenth century 
their name disappears. 



THE EIGHTH MIGRATION. 
THE BULGARIANS. A.D. 68o, 

THE NINTH MIGRATION. 
THE COMANl. A.D. II50. 

THE TENTH MIGRATION. 
THE MAGYARS. A.D. 884. 



We saw that the last and hitherto only peaceable 
migration of the Turkish family was that formed by 
a branch of the Khazars whom the emperor 
Heraclius welcomed within the boundaries of his 
dominions, and located in Georgia, We are called 
to part company for the present with the Turkish 
communities — Hun-Turks, Avar-Turks, Khazar- 
Turks — and, save for a brief digression further 
on, devote our whole attention to part of the 
Finnish branch of the great Ugrjan division of the 
Turanian race. 

At the close of the seventh century the Bulgarians 
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arc found to have gained for themselves in Europe 
a local habitation and a name. Their lineage and 
their whereabouts are no longer now matter of 
reasonable dispute. Dislodged some six hundred 
years before Christ from their dwellings beyond the 
Caspian, they seem to have settled in the northern 
part of Armenia, north of the Araxes. Thence they 
reached the great river to which they gave, or from 
which they gained, their name — the tortures of the 
ethnological art have endeavoured to identify Ugri 
and Volga — -and broke into two divisions. Part of 
the community remained by the Volga, there to be 
eventually vanquished and absorbed by their Mongol 
kindred. Part of them, in the fifth century of 
Christian time, reached those regions which arc 
now called after them. Subdued by the Avars, they 
succeeded in emancipating themselves a.d. 635. In 
the reign of Justinian they led their forces from the 
suburbs of Constantinople to the Ionian Gulf; in 
[ the progress of their march overthrowing two-and- 
I thirty cities or castles ; Potidasa, so inseparably 
connected with the memory of Demosthenes, among 
the number. Weary of the march or of the conquest, 
they decided on withdrawing, and retreated beyond 
the Danube, carrying off with them, as captives, one 
hundred-and-twenty thousand of the subjects of 
Justinian. They next invaded Thrace, and wasted 
it; and then Greece, and ruined it. A colony 
managed to establish itself in Italy, Encountering 
the armies of the empire, they had the honour of 
slaying the emperor Nicephorus. At length, in the 
I closing part of the tenth century, they were converted 
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to Christianity;' and Simeon, a youth of royal lineage, 
abandoning the cowl for the sceptre, ruled with con- 
siderable renown over the Bulgarian kingdom. At ] 
the head of a formidable host he invaded the empire, • 
and laid siege to Constantinople. Then ensued E 
reconciliation between the king of the Bulgarian! 
and the Cassar, and the latter bestowed on the former 1 
the title of Basikus, or Emperor. But hostilities I 
broke out afresh on the death of King Simeon. In J 
the beginning of the eleventh century Basil 11. won 
a terrible reputation by the defeat of the Bulgarians. 
Having made one hundred- and-fifty thousand cap- 
tives, with an exquisite refinement of cruelty he put 
out the eyes of all, save one in each hundred, to whom. J 
one eye was left that he might be able to conduct his:l 

• The reign of Boris, begun ii 
Bulgaria by the two brothers, Coi 
and Methodius; one was a cleric, the other renounced a lay career 
to become a monk in [he cloister of Olympus. They first converted 
the Bohemian and Pannonian Slavs. Boris became a Christian for 
political reasons. From the very first Bulgaria was the battle-field 
of different ecclesiastical juriadictions. Its possession was hotly 
disputed between Constantinople and Rome. Boris at first inclined 
to the latter, but, quarrelling with the Pope, received bishops from 
Constantinople. The two brothers, vrith the approbation of the 
Holy Sec. drew up a Slavonic liturgy, and the invention of tha 
Cyrillic alphabet is attributed to Constantine. Constantine died in i. 
monastery at Rome, having taken the name of Cyril. Methodius 
became first Bishop of Pannonia in S8g. ] 

G I ^Adh. chapter xlii. reckons the Bulgarians as akin to the ScUva;! 
also dates from this last date the heresy which, after profoundly influ- 
encing western Europe, made the name of Bulgarian a term of reproach 
and scorn in France. The sect of Paulicians had been long numerous 
in Bulgaria, but at this period they were reformed or organised by 
the Pope or Priest Bogomil, if IJogomil be not Slave 
Paulician. The essence of the Paulician teaching lay 
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hundred back to their king. The grief and horror 
ipired by this spectacle shortened the life of the 

unhappy king. The first kingdom came to an end; 
and the surviving chieftains bequeathed to their 
children "the advice of patience and the duty of 
Tevenge." The limit of the one and the opportunity 
of the other were not reached until one hundred- 
and-seventy years had passed away. Then two 
descendants of the ancient chiefs undertook to 
interpret in action the national aspirations. Shrewdly 
suspecting that fortune was forsaking the eastern 
^nipire, they raised the standard of revolt, and the 
^"iperor had no option left him but to recognise 
'"eir independence. The second kingdom of Bul- 
S^ria was securely erected by the genius of 

""^gonism of the two principles of good and evil in man and 

^ture. Bogomil connected [his with old Slavonic mythological 
*« of a similar character. This is not the place to give an 
*'">im[ of the creed of the Bogomila, They were divided into two 
"^Mea : the simple adherents to the faith, and the perfect Bogomils, 
"I'd lired a strict Ufe and might not hold converse with an 
""believer. There can he no doubt that this schism hy weakening 
"w national Church also weakened the nation, and eventually 
prepared the way for ToriiiBh conquest. 

Islam, which has made many spiritual conquests among 
Albanians and Greeks, owed its success no doubt amon^ the 
Bulgarians to the mnnicheeism of the Paulicians. These unhappy 
iltretics, not to speak of their sufferings elsewhere as Albigenses, 
mte persecuted by the Latin Church down to the very eve of the 
Turkish conquest, which in veiy ttuth may be regarded as one act in 
drama of retribution. Noii semper pendsbit Christut inter 
The Magyars of all others were the champions of the 
loly See. "At last to avenge the wrongs of the iconoclastic 
ilea appeared the iconoclastic Moslem T' — Evans' Through 
ia and Herxegavina. Longman, 1B76. 
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Joannices, who himself sought from the Bishop 
of Rome what his hoHness was only too willing to 
grant, the Hberty of coining money, a royal title, 
and a Latin patriarch. The pope seems to have 
had no qualms whatever in thus shamelessly and 
openly conspiring against the emperor of Constanti- 
nople. The new king entered zealously into the 
plans of the Latin conquerors for the overthrow of 
the eastern empire. Disgusted, however, by the 
imperial pomp and grandeur affected by the Court 
of Flanders, he made tenders of sympathy to the 
suffering Greeks, and, joining the slaves of the 
invaders, the Bulgarians accomplished a terrible and 
sweeping massacre. The horror of the entrapped 
Latins was at the moment increased by the report 
of the revolt of the Greeks and all the forces of their 
Bulgarian allies. 

The Ninth Migration. More dreaded by the 
Latins than either the Bulgarians or the Greeks was 
that force of Comans who, hitherto distributed 
throughout the several branches of the race, began 
at this time more distinctly to assert its own direct 
power and name. The tribe is, as a tribe, so old 
that some have been betrayed into deriving the name 
Turcoman from the union of Turks and Comans. 
They emerge into the clear daylight of history about 
A.D. 1 150. Invited by johannices, orCalijohn L, they 
had advanced into Moldavia to the number of four- 
teen thousand. They were credited with something 
more than ordinary savageness, as described by their 
enemies, and they had the ill-repute of sacrificing 
Christians on the altars of their gods, and drinking 
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r occupatio 
Bland has all the familiar features of the Turanian 

■ Settlements. One special feature attaches to the 
f Cotnan migration : that it was the last. The com- 
Ipany of forty thousand which, about a.d. 1240, took 
|*Jp a permanent position in Hungary, is the last 
■Turanian settlement in Europe. The Great and 

■ Little Cumania, and one of the legal titles of the 
Ik-ing of Hungary, remain to perpetuate their name 
I'B-nd story. About a.d. 1370 they were converted by 
|lie^ns of Lewis, king of Hungary; the second large 
tcontribution in the west to the Catholic faith from 
" the Turanian race. 

In the battle under Johannices, the Comans fought 
like their Parthian ancestors, and, by Parthian 
Manoeuvres, decided the fortune of the day. The 
Latin emperor was defeated, taken prisoner, and 
^ied a prisoner. But the distress of the Greeks was 
Very great when they discovered the boundless 
ferocity of the conqueror. For he was minded to 
'dispeople Thrace ; to demolish its cities ; and to 
'''ansplant its inhabitants beyond the Danube. The 
^feeks in their agony appealed to Henry, the brother 
^' that Baldwin whose fate has just been described, 
"eriry had the magnanimity to listen to their 
entreaties and to forget the past. The Bulgarians 
i''^lded to his arms. Johannices was killed in the 
^'^ge of Thessalonica. Little more is known of the 
^^Igarians— gradually but surely depressed and 
^^nationalised—till the fatal battle of Nicopolis, 
September 28th, 1396. From that great defeat, 
'"aatever residue of Bulgarians escaped were 
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absorbed by the Teutons and the Slavs, who at this 
day include all the non-Turk population of the 
land. 

The Tenth Migration. We reach at this point 
a branch of the subject which derives a present 
interest from the political complications of our time. 
The Magiar aims and aspirations to-day exercise 
the same kind of influence in the Kingdom of Hun- 
gary and the Empire of Austria as the Irish vote 
does in the United States. Who are the Magyars? 
Gibbon, who correctly ascribes to the Magiars a 
Turanian origin, in designating them as Turks, _ 
has anticipated the conclusions of a later re- 
search, and, with his usual accuracy, he defines 
their lineage in accordance with the researches of 
our day. The latest scientific investigations justify 
us in coming to the conclusion that, though they are 
hke Bulgarians, the Magiars — however in a lax way 
they may have been described in history — are of 
Turkish extraction.* In the general likeness to one 
another of all the branches of the pastoral tribes, the 
Magiars and the Bulgarians can claim some evident 



* The question of the " whence " of the Magiars lE one of 
nsiderable difficulty. " Nothing puzzles Hungarian historians 
)re than the question as to where the Magiars came from. One 
.ces an analogy between the Magiar language and the Finniah. 
Others make the Magiars, Turks. Others trace them to the 
some again throw them back to the 
:e which language might afford in Ihia 
eglected, but hitherto nothing very 
. The common opinion 
of their origin. — Pagel's Hungary 
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superiority in discipline and government. It was 
A.D. 889 that the Magiars, driven westward by that 
same fatal force of war which determined the pro- 
gress of other tribes, reached the boundaries of the 
empire. Their Parthian tactics and manceuvres 
gave them the battle of Augsburg ; and the 
historian assures us that to the terror inspired by 
their destructive progress are to be ascribed the 
fortification of castles and the walling round of 
cities in that age. For thirty years Germany was 
compelled to pay tribute to the Magiars. The new 
invaders crossed the Rhine, and laid France waste ; 
and Spain, behind her Pyrenees, trembled at the 
threatened invasion. For a moment the triumph of 
Aetius and the defeat of Attila seemed to be all 
undone. Incorporating into their own armies other 
tribes to which they had themselves been vassals, 
they marched into Italy. Pavia and forty-three 
churches were consumed. Surmounting the harrier 
interposed by the Bulgarian forces, they advanced to 
the walls of Constantinople, and struck an axe 
against the Golden Gate. After nearly fifty years of 
suffering, Europe was at last relieved by the inter- 
position, of Henry the Fowler (a.d. 935) who then 
began the consolidation of his own monarchy, and of 
his son, Otho the Great (a.d. 955}, the founder of 
the Holy Roman empire. The sons of those defeated 
by Henry, after twenty years, with one hundred 
thousand horse invaded the dominions of his son. 
Otho won a victory at Augsburg, the most important 
gained in Europe for two hundred years. Instructed, 
although it cannot well be said humbled, by defeat, 
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the sensible Magiars betook themselves in a great 
measure to agriculture and commerce. Geisa, theil 
chief, married a Bavarian princess, and acquired the 
title of king ; and the house of Arpad was for three 
hundred years at the head of a very restricted and 
constitutional monarchy. The families of the great 
Magiar migration and their descendants were 
gradually lost among the more settled and fruitful 
Teutons and Slavs who surrounded them. 

In my studies, pursued in connection with the 
subject of this work, I meet in some authors such a 
compound title as Turki-Tatar, intended to distin- 
guish those to whom it is affixed from the Mongol 
Tatars. The distinctive designation, save probably 
within the European Russias, is quite superfluous. 
Then the custom of our age dispenses with any 
definition, contenting itself with designating the 
races as simply Tatars, using the word in its 
corrupted form. It would be absurd, as the fate of 
other innovators reminds me, to play the puritan 
about a phrase, and, prompted by loyalty to a letter, 
undertake the unseasonable task of attempting to set 
the world right about its spelling and pronunciation. 
But in this historical review it is matter of decided 
convenience to follow in this later particular the 
suggestion of others. For this reason, and in the 
hope it will help me in impressing upon my readers 
the unity of the subject, I have ventured to 
familiarise them with these not very euphonious or 
attractive-looking compounds — Hun-Turks, Avar- 
Turks, Khazar-Turks, Coman-Turks, and, carrying 
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on this process of agglutination, with Bulgar-Ugrians 
and as here with Turks-Magiar. In the part of the 
subject we are now approaching it will be convenient 
to employ a similar distinguishing nomenclature; and, 
thus, my readers will meet with Mogul-Tatars, Mogul- 
Tatars restored, Indo-Tatars, Russo-Tatars. In 
the part of the book treating of the Turki-Turks, 
the proper names will be found familiar enough. 
The Ghaznevide-Turks ; the Seljukian-Turks ; the 
Ottoman or Osmanli Turks ; successive outgrowths 
of the great Turki-Turk stem. 



PART III. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE ELEVENTH MIGRATION. 

THE MOGUL TATARS. TSCHINGIS KHAN^ 

A.D. II76 — 1259. 

Perplexing as the diversity of names mustj 
admitted to be, it will be encouraging to remeni 
that the names of tribes and nations which arise 
before us in the course of this history are neither so 
numerous nor so difficult as those which claim of the 
Semitic patriarch in Holy Scripture. I have given 
the first place, in the enumeration of the great parent 
tribes, to the Mongolian race. Among its many 
subdivisions there are enumerated as chief: the Black 
Mongols, from the banks of the Amoor; the White, 
and the Wild, and the Water Mongols. The earlier 
historians tell us of a Mongol khan and a Tatar 
khan, a kind of Romulus and Reraus of the race. 
This may be dismissed as in all probability wholly 
mythical. The Mogul and Tatar — ^to employ the 
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familiar forms — may be regarded as standing to one 

another in the relationship of a /o^h/»s and ^/cfcs ; a 

constitutional and Hmited aristocracy and a numerous 

commonalty. To the clan of the Water Tatars 

belonged the household of Insugay, or Yessugay, the 

reputed father of Tschingis. It was Insugay who 

incorporated the four tribes into one nationality, and 

glorified them with the title of Kokae Monguls, or 

Celestial Moguls. It is strange, indeed, that the 

world should be so little interested in the story of 

: of the most remarkable of mankind, a-d. 1162 — 

L a year which in western Europe saw Henry II. 

Lfightingwith his archbishop, and Barbarossa fighting 

hrith his pope— there was born in a tent on the banks 

nf the river Onon, the child who was to be worthy of 

pis great ancestor, Budantzar. In consequence of 

Va clot of congealed blood formed on the infant's 

I hand, which was looked upon as giving high presage 

h of success in arms, the child was called Temuchin. 

J This name, in after years — on receiving his title of 

Dchagan, or khan — he resigned for the more expressive 

Kjiame of Tschingis, the Perfect Warrior, or, the 

uniless One, according as we trace the word to a 

Mongolian or Semic root. The child inherited all 

he omens and predictions of his family. To these 

me added of himself still higher claims on the super- 

Jtitious reverence of his people. He was popularly 

mtitled The Son of God. He claimed to be descended 

from a virgin mother who herself enjoyed the privi- 

E^ege of a miraculous conception. In his thirtieth 

■■year he fought a battle with the refractory members 

I of the national union. Unsuccessful at the outset of 
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must not leave unnoticed this and other instances of 
a rare self-abnegation exhibited by the sons of 
Tschingis. Octai was acknowledged as the great 
khan. To Octai succeeded his son Gaiyuck. Then 
the two sons of Tuli, the first brother named above. 
These were Mangou and Kublai ; and Holagou, their 
brother was second in command. In the sixty-eight 
years filled by these four successions the Moguls 
had conquered all Asia and the greater part of 
Europe. In five years (a.d. 1274 — 1279) all China 
was conquered and annexed. Persia, Armenia, 
Anatolia, Iconium, the Abbaside dynasty all over- 
thrown. Every land the Mogul assailed was 
overcome ; and he assailed every land save 
Japan — in attempting which one hundred thou- 
sand soldiers perished at sea — and Hindostan, 
reserved for a remote descendant of the great 
khan.* The Moguls then prepared for the invasion 
of the west. One million and a half of Moguls and 
Tatars were enrolled for the expedition. Of these 
Octai drafted off forty thousand. These he con- 
signed to the command of Eatu, son of Tuli ; and 
" in six years they had measured a line of ninety 
degrees of longitude, a fourth part of the circum- 
ference of the globe." f Shebanai, the brother, at the 
same time entered Siberia, where he permanently 



" The pathetic incident may be added here. When in the last 
struggle the Japanese fleet was surrounded, the iaat champion, 
holding his young emperor In his arme, leaped tnia the sea, exclaiming, 
"It is more glorious to die a prince than live a slave." A great 
multitude followed his example. 

+ Gibbon, chapter 
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established himself. His family reiKiied at Tobolsk 

for three centuries until its conquest by the Russians. 

As Batu pursued his westward march (1335 — "^245) 

. the plain of Kiptchak, or Kipzak — the parent soil of 

fttfae Cossacks, if not the very source of their name — 

rwas desolated : Moscow, Kiow, Lublim, and Cracow 

' were reduced to ashes ; the historian says the latter 

two were obliterated. The Duke of Silesia, the 

Palatines of Poland, the master of the Teutonic 

. order, encountered Batu (April 9th, 1243) at Liegnitz, 

■of Silesia — that memorable ground, near which 

fFrederick II., in 1760, defeated the Austrians ; that 

■very Wahl-statt where Blucher, in 1S13, overthrew 

lihe French and wori a title. The Mogul filled nine 

I sacks with the right ears of the slain. The whole 

■ country north of the Danube was lost in a day. 

► Crossing the Danube on the ice, Batu advanced to 

I Gran, and presided at the slaughter of three hundred 

F noble matrons; and all Hungary fell. Of all its 

castles, fortresses, and cities, three alone survived 

the Tatar invasion. The Bishop of Rome sent a 

deputation composed of Dominicans and Franciscans, 

who were startled with the reply which Batu made to 

their appeals. He told them that he, as the Son of 

God, held his commission direct from heaven; that 

their master must be involved in the universal ruin, 

if he failed to come and in person supplicate mercy. 

, In the history of Attila all read how willingly he lent 

I himself to the rumour which regarded him as the 

I Antichrist. In these sublime menaces and claims of 

I the son of Tschingis we seem to read with more 

I distinctness the very pretences and professions which 
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the divine records warn us will mark out the deceiver 
who will say, " I am Christ, worship me." 

The khan fixed his residence at Caracorum, a 
village which his halting there created, six hundred 
miles north-west from Pekin, and consisting of two 
streets, one devoted to Chinese mechanics, and the 
other to Mohammedan traders. The puhlic buildings 
numbered one Nestorian church, two mosques, and 
twelve idol temples. A French missionary has left 
it on record that the whole imperial residence with its 
surroundings did not exceed in size the Benedictine 
abbey of S. Denys at Paris. Of all the continent of 
Asia, Hindustan alone, it has been said, was unvisited 
by the Mogul, By a like providential direction of 
the tide of war, the khan was led to forbear in 
Europe adding Constantinople to his list of con- 
quered capitals, which already included Pekin, 
Samarcand, Bagdad, and Moscow. Two apparent 
accidents tended to bring about the latter event. 
Batu's retreat from the Danube — "voluntary and 
glorious," as it has been truly described — was inter- 
preted by the Romans as a confession of defeat. He 
resolved on another expedition, which he also 
resolved should not stop short of Constantinople, 
When, in fulfilment of this design, he was already 
in full march, he was surprised by death. His 
brother Borga, to carry out the plan of the campaign, 
had advanced as far as Thrace, when he found 
himself called away by political duties to Novogorod. 
But not only did Constantinople escape mischief, it 
derived actual help from the Mogul arms. The 
general Noga, who gave his name to one of the 
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Russo-Tatar families, married Marca, the illegiti- 
mate daughter of Paljeologus, and became to some 
extent a guardian of the dominion of his father-in-law. 
In Asia, too, the terror of the Mogul name had the 
effect of quieting the Turks. The danger to which, 
on that side, the City of the Ctesars had been exposed 
was also providentially averted by what appears a 
mere accident of war. The plan of the campaign 
opened out for Holagou and his powerful array led 
up to and ended at Constantinople. But on his 
march he was, as it were, beckoned away to under- 
take and accomplish the conquest of Bagdad. What 
damage of war befell there lighted on the Turk, and 
the house of Seljuk ceased to reign at Iconium. 
The death of Cazan, one of the noblest of the 
descendants of Tschingis — one who has been called 
"the rival of Cyrus and Alexander" — hastened the 
decline of the Mogul dynasty, and cleared the scene 
for the rise and growth of the Ottoman power. One 
hundred and forty years from the death of Tschingis, 
which befell, a.d, 1227, the Mogul was expelled from 
China where he had deteriorated by abandoning his 
half Buddhistic traditional creed for the idolatrous 
worship of Fo. On the death of Kublai, the great 
host outside China dissolved into twenty-six separate 
communities which regrouped themselves into the 
four khanates. These, after wavering some time 
between Christ and Mahomet, at last, renouncing 
all communication with their idolatrous kinsfolk, 
adopted the Koran for their guide, and the Arabs and 
Persians for their philosophers and their friends. 
The halt of the Mogul arms in view of the palace 
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of the Ciesars, recalls, as an historical parallel, the * 
similar halt of Attila in view of old Rome. Beneath 
the walls of each city the impulse which had carried 
the invaders so far seems to have spent itself. 
Within eight hundred years two chiefs, moving from 
points the most remote from one another, and 
actuated each by motives the most irreconcileable, 
stood forth as apostles of the unicity of the Godhead. 
Attila's theological notions were most elementary : in 
word, an acknowledgment of the God of War; in 
form, the worship of a naked scimitar. In a sense 
he had no creed. His followers were probably in 
the main Buddhists, But what of those who had ? 
We have no record of the numbers who perished in 
the mission of the Arabian prophet; but the industry 
of historians has summed up the ghastly results 
achieved by the celestial Moguls; and we are 
assured that no less than fourteen millions perished 
by the visitation of this new Son of God. His family 
continues and his name. The Mongolian race, 
however diffused, has its central home in that part 
of Asia which is called Mongolia. It is governed 
by four khans, who each claim to be lineally 
descended from Tschingis. His own name, like that 
of Attila, is not a stranger to western literature, 
although all the history of his own life and campaigns 
is furnished by his enemies. It is very probable that 
in the Cambuscfin of Chaucer and Milton we have 
presented to us, after the inevitable phonetic 
detrition, the founder and the greatest of the great 
Moguls. 

The widest empire the world ever knew, far greater 
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than that of Attila, thus came to an end. China 
continued long — still continues — feverously watchful 
of the Mongolian nations. In Europe what is called 
Christendom gradually but irresistibly reconstructed 
itself. Society, so to say, undaunted and undepressed, 
smiled again, as though it had been but for a moment 
overcome by some summer cloud ; and those dread 
events were hastily consigned to oblivion — events 
which were full, which to this day continue full, of 
the solemnest teachings and warnings to humanity. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE TWELFTH MIGRATION. TIMUR THE LAME, 

AND THE MOGUL TATARS RESTORED. 
A.D. 1335 1405. A.D. 1369 1507. 



Timur, which is Iron ; Timur, which is Prince' 
Timur; or, in his full name and style, TiMUR, 
Sultan, Kiamrani, Kotb-ed-din, Gurgan, Saheb- 
Keran, Jbhanger ! That is Sultan Timur the 
Fortunate; the Axis of the Faith; the Great Wolf; the 
Master of Time (or rather of the conjunction of the 
planets under which he was horn, three minutes to 
twelve o'clock, April gth, 1336) ; the Conqueror of the 
World; was a direct descendant of the great khan 
by the female line, and by the male line he derived 
from the grandfather of Tschingis by a younger 
son. He was, therefore, of Mogul blood and of 
high rank. Unlike Attila and Tschingis, he was a 
man of literary culture; one who did not merely 
propose conquest to himself for conquest's sake ; 
but, with somewhat of the spirit of Alexander, 
sought to justify aggression by the plea of bettering 
some of the conditions of human life. Such a plea, 
if ever made good to himself or others, furnishes 
another instance of the fatal power of self- 
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parts of the citj-. This was in 1387. In that yearh 
for the first time entered Europe. The dominions of 
Tftchingis had been divided into four viceroyalties ; 
and one of these was the khanship of Kiptzak, the 
territory lying between the Don and the Volga, and 
extending almost indefinitely beyond this latter river; 
held by a settlement from one of the earlier migra- 
tions. Timur advanced in the accustomed form; 
his line, from the extremity of the right to the 
extremity of the left wing, extended thirteen miles. 
Defeat and desolation everywhere waited on his 
steps, until at last (June 18th, 1391) he encountered 
the great khan Toktamish, whose whole army 
perished. Timur then retraced his steps to the east, 
where his first exploit was the conquest of Bagdad, 
From Ba);dad, as subsequently from Delhi and 
other places, anticipating the jesthetical brigandage 
of Napoleon and liis generals, Timur transported to 
Samarcand— whicli thus achieved a high literary 
charnctci- — nil the educational material, all the 
acholnrs nnd artists he could find. Timur may 
claim hlRh place in the hagiology as well of 
tectotalism as of art. During his sojourn as a 
conqueror in the city of the KhaHfs, for a space of 
two months, by his oixier all the wine discovere 
was emptied into the Tip-is.* 

Upon this the conqueror betook himself once mot 



* Schlegel reasonably kurmisci ih«i Moh«inmed'S prohibilioo of 
wine n*M inltDilrd ■■ in attttk vpiMi the most btestcd mstitiitioa ot 
lie Gc^id. He docs ncn rraixtn hoo'evct to the eondasion ih« «ay 
wnidr*Bi'jJ at the Cup muW ikmfort bow "~ 
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to Europe. There, haviog reorganised his armies, 
he penetrated to Moscow in 1396, and reduced all 
KipUak. Withdrawing for a short rest to his native 
place by Samarcand — Sebzar or Kesli, both names 
are given— ^there avaihng himself of the opportunity 
presented by a disputed succession, he designed the 
invasion of India. It was not without reluctance — 
one might truly say dismay — that his soldiers learned 
the campaign that awaited them, but their con- 
^B fidence in their great commander vanquished every 
^^Fhesitation. In crossing the Ghur mountains — the 
^Bwestem part of the Hindu Kush ; in encountering 
^^Bthe mountain tribes, whom he defeated ; in making 
^^rliis way across the snow; he incurred immense 
^^■'losses. Down one precipice he was lowered in a 
^m wooden cradle by ropes one hundred and fifty cubits 
H^ long, and not until the fifth attempt was the descent 
IP successfully accomplished. On the lyth September, 
"^ 1398, he crossed the Indus where Alexander had 
crossed, and where, in his attempted invasion, 
Tschingis had been compelled to halt. Through 
the Punjab, in the footsteps of Alexander, he reached 
and crossed the Beeah— the Hyphasis of the Greeks 
— the boundary of the conquest of Alexander. En- 
cumbered by his accumulated prisoners, he com- 
manded the execution of one hundred thousand. At 
last, under the walls of Delhi he halted for his first 
great battle on the soil of Hindustan. Mohammedan 
kings had already reigned for three hundred years in 
Delhi, Mahmud, the present king, was the seventh 
of the slave kings of Delhi; of that first Gaurian 
dynasty — there weretwo — whosefounder, Mohammed 
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of Ghor, overthrew, in iiS6, the Ghaznevide dynasty. 
Timur, by an affectation of weakness or hesitancy, 
succeeded in luring the sultan from his stronghold 
into the open field, where defeat was instantaneous. 
The one hundred and twenty elephants, whose tusks 
were armed with poisoned daggers, alone created a. 
moment's uneasiness. Timur made his triumphal 
entry into the capital of Hindustan. He marched 
then one hundred miles east of Delhi to Coupele. 
This was the scene of his last victory; a place 
where in 1774 was pitched a British camp, distant 
from Calcutta eleven hundred miles. It was while 
he lay at Delhi that he ordered — we are toid — the 
massacre of one hundred thousand Indians, because 
they had smiled when the army of their countrymen 
came in sight. Contented with the triumphant 
assertion of his power in the capita! and conquered 
countries, the khan turned his steps back to Samar- 
cand, in consequence of learning by his messengers 
how Georgia and Anatolia were unsettled ; the 
Christians in revolt ; and the Sultan of Bayazid full 
of dangerous ambitions. In all his thirty-five cam- 
paigns, in which he won his twenty-seven crowns, 
he experienced the same success as that which he 
experienced in India. He rejoiced that, in his army 
which moved in three divisions, the squadrons of 
horse — numbering one thousand each — amounted,, 
all told, to ninety-two, corresponding to the ninety- 
two names or epithets of the Prophet. 

It was now that, in the fiftieth year since their first^ 
settlement in the west had been effected, the house of 
Othman had to submit to its first serious reverses. 
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BayazJd was the fourth in succession, but the first to 
assume the title of Sultan. The mutual recrimina- 
tions of Mogul and Turk made peace impossible. 
Giving such of his Indian army as desired it 
pennission to remain and settle in India, Timur 
assembled all his forces for active service at Ispahan. 
Hastily marching thence to Georgia, he effectually 
converted that country to Islam. At Sebastc, one of 
the towns belonging to the Osmanli, and one of the 
strongest fortresses in Asia, he buried ahve all the 
Christians, including four thousand chivalrous 
Annenian horsemen. Then, turning aside for awhile 

I from the territories of the Kaisar of Room, as Bayazid 
was entitled, Timur, offended with the Sultan of 
Eg}-pt, invaded Syria, which at that time belonged to 
^the Mamluk Sultan.* During the sack of .\leppo, the 
niolation of its women and the slaughter of its men, 



' TheMamelultes, orMamluks, 
had its begiitnirig in the purcba 
which then abounded chiefly in con 
The market was held al Kalfa in 



Dr Slaves, rorined a dynasty which 
se of slaves, mainly Christian, 
lequcnce of the wars of Tschingis. 
the Crimea, which ceded to the 



Genoese in 1266. The giand-nephcw of Salat-ed-deen, or Saladin, 
established the force ; twelve thousand strong. These, just (ike the 
Turks at Bagdad, and the' Janissaries al Constantinople, gradually 
acquired great power. In 1250 they overturned the dynasty of 
Saladin by the murder of Turan Shah, who, April 5, 1150, had 
iiLrprised the French aimy and captured S. Louts. After some 
minoi changes they created out o( iheit own body two successive 
dynasties: the Baharites who were Turks, and the Borgites who 
were Circassian. These conquered Syria, and were conquered hy 
Timur. In 1517, Selim I. Sultan of the Ottomans, in his Egyptian 
campaign, put an end to the rule of the Mamhiks. In 179S, 
Bonaparte overthrew the arms of the Mamluks in the battle of the 

Cand by succes' ' 
vished. 
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Timur indulged in discussions on high questions ot 
Mohammedan casuistry, Damascus, treacherously 
dealt with, was reduced to ashes, for having approved 
the massacre, seven hundred years before, of a grand- 
son of Mohammed. Damascus and Aleppo in ashes, 
Timur next consigned Bagdad to the flames; and, 
having there erected a. pyramid of ninety thousand 
skulls, this lame old man, with the long floating 
hair- — it had been long, floating, and white from his 
childhood — addressed himself with unabated energy 
to the conquest of the Ottoman empire. Nine, it 
has been said, was the mystic number of the Moguls. 
Thrice nine crowns had Timur won; but he had 
only conquered as yet eight royal houses. The 
house of Otbman was destined to be the ninth. 

For this great enterprise the khan had enrolled an 
army of eight hundred thousand men. During an 
interval of two years, Bayazid, on his side, sensible 
of his imperilled position, had organised an army 
drawn together from various sources, and numbering 
not more than half that led by his antagonist. He 
was rash enough even to court the danger he was 
sensible of. Confident of making himself master of 
the City of the Cassars, he could not forbear insulting 
the ambassadors of his foe. The retribution was 
quick, terrible, and crushing, Tatar and Turk met 
on the 28th July, 1403, by the fortress of Angora, 
the Ancyra of an elder time, and somewhile capital 
of the Kelts, the Galatians of S. Paul, No more 
momentous battle had been fought by the Moguls 
since that of Liegnitz. Timur, now in his seventieth 
year, advanced to the engagement, and the result 
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which his genius might have failed to accomplish 
was secured to him by the disloyalty and treason 
which broke forth in the Turkish army. All that 
long summer day, while leader after leader fled, and 
battalion after battalion disappeared, Bayazid and 
his Janissaries fought on, till at the last moment he 
yielded to the suggestion to fly. It was too late. 
Either his horse stumbled or halted to drink. The 
lineal heir of Tschingis, now a Tatar vassal, escorted 
the defeated sultan to the tent of the khan. Timur's 
grandson, Mehemmed Sultan, was dispatched to 
Boursa with thirty thousand horse. Only four 
thousand were found equal to a rapidity of move- 
ment which in five days completed two hundred and 
thirty miles. But the alarm of defeat travelHng 
more rapidly had already forewarned Soliman, the son 
of Bayazid, who made his escape to Europe, taking 
with him all the royal treasures. From Boursa 
to Nice; from Nice to the Propontis; the Mogul 
forces marched with all their wonted expedition. 
There the waters effectually barred an advance 
which had only known one short check at Smyrna, 
That fortress, which had sustained the blockade of 
Bayazid for fourteen days, was, indeed, reduced by 
Timur; but not until it had engaged all his efforts, 
and for no less a time than fourteen days. 

The story of the death of Bayazid has been variously 
told. According to one narrative, he was received 
with all honour and courtesy by the conqueror; . 
formally reinstated in his sovereignty ; and on his 
untimely death at Antioch of Pisidia, his son, Mousa, 
received the kingdom of Anatolia. No mention is 
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made in all this account of hardships inflicted, save 
only this — that the wife of Bayazid, who had hitherto 
been "indulged in the profession of Christianity," 
was constrained to embrace the religion of the 
Prophet. But Gibbon, with more than his wonted 
lucidity of order, sets forth at some length the 
evidence for the popular version. By the indepen- 
dent and contemporaneous, or all but contempo- 
raneous, evidence of writers of all languages it is 
proved that the legend of the Iron Cage — by which, 
as it is suggested, we may understand a " latticed 
palanquin," — is no myth ; that, probably enough, 
Timur at first entertained Bayazid with the gene- 
rosity of a triumphant barbarian ; that the violence 
and intractable conduct of the vanquished sultan 
drove his conqueror into adopting; measures of 
repression, if not of cruelty and torture ; and that 
anyhow Mousa was a.llowed to reign at Boursa. 

The conqueror could not reach Europe across the 
sea. With all his crowns and conquests, he did not 
possess a single galley; and the two passages of 
Gallipoli and Constantinople were held by the 
Christian and the Turk, who, for the time uniting 
their interests, kept jealous guard over the defences 
of the sea. 

At this juncture the impatience of Timur was 
aroused and diverted by plans for the subjugation of 
Africa and China. By a timely recognition of 
. Timur, Egypt escaped an invasion led by the khan 
in person. The stamp on the money and the 
mention of the name in the public prayers were 
acknowledgments who was sovereign. " The honouis 
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of the prayer and coift attested at Cairo the supre- 
macy of Timur," An unsettled question of succession 
— as we have seen — had given Timur an excuse for 
invading India; A like trouble in China — where, four 
years before the battle of Angora, the founder of the 
Ming dynasty had died — seemed to beckon the con- 
queror thither.* A million of Chinese had just 
perished in the civil war ; and the unfortunate youth who 
succeeded the deceased emperor was burned to death 
in his palace. The political situation was favourable 
to the designs of Timur. But there was a higher call. 
So far is the faith in the unicity of the Godhead, 
from being an exclusive tradition of the Semitic 
heart, or a necessary outcome of a Semitic brain, 
alone — to say nothing of the strong idolatrous 
appetite which has always characterised the Semitic 
races — we have seen already how many millions of 
human beings Tschingis sacrificed to that faith in an 
impersonal God which he had derived from his own 
Turanian training. But Timur, to the convictions 
of his northern lineage — if there were any such — had 
added the fanaticism of the south ; and he felt him- 
self summoned by the Prophet to disinherit and 

* The Ming dynasty, sixth of the so called authentic dynastiet of 
China, dating from the first so accounted, that of Han, which 
immediately succeeded the builders oS (he great wall, is that wbicb 
followed, on the extinction, in 1368, of the Yuen dynasty founded by 
Kublai. Under the Ming dynasty Pekin became the capital in HoS, 
instead of Nankin; and in 1540 S. Francis Xavier on his misiioo 
reached the shore of China. The Ming dynasty was supplanted 
1644-1649, by the present dynasty of Ta-Tsin, founded by tlw 
MantchouG, a race springing from the union of refugee Mo^ili j|^| 
the Tartars behind the wall. 
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abolish all the idols of China. An army of two 
hundred thousand was enrolled. Detachments had 
been sent forward to create cities and magazines in 
the deserts ; and subdue the pagan Kalmucks and 
Mongols who encamped under the great wall. In 
July, 1404, Timur was resting at Samarcand, and 
revelling in unbounded festivities at the marriage of 
his six grandsons. In the January of 1405, having 
crossed the Sihon on the ice, he marched three 
hundred miles from his capital ; and then, from the 
indiscreet use of iced-water, he suddenly expired, in 
the seventieth year of his age. His plans and 
purposes all perished. China, and the circum- 
adjacent populations, escaped an exterminating 
war; and, fourteen years after his death, his most 
powerful representative sent to Pekin an embassy of 
commerce and of friendship, and, as a gift that 
would be prized, an old horse which Timur had of 
old been wont to ride. 

Timur had literary proclivities — to adopt an 
euphemism of our fair-speaking age. He was 
devoted to chess, into which game he introduced 
improvements. To assist him in his campaigns, 
and in obedience to his commands, works on 
geography were drawn up, and maps constructed. 
He is to be regarded as the author of a work highly 
reputed, "The Tufukat, or Code of Laws," which 
has been translated out of its own East-Turkish 
language into Persian, English, and French. He 
takes rank among the most illustrious founders of 
Indian jurisprudence. Over his thirty-six sons and 
grandsons, and his seventeen granddaughters, who sur- 
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red him, and, through them . over a large part of his 
dominions he exercised a patriarchal rather than a 
tyrannical authority. Notwith standing, Timor simply 
was a destroyer. That same element which Schlegel 
calls an " Oriental spirit," which to a great extent 
leavened the intellectual and moral character of 
. Cyrus and Alexander, was shared by Timur in no 
I slight measure.* But those great heroes were, 
I before a!l things, whether designedly or not, 
I organisers and missionaries of civilisation. In this 
direction nothing can be connected with Timur's 
name beyond the fact that his continuous campaigns 
of a necessity increased the intercourse between far- 
separated nations. But what he conquered he was 
either too much of a soldier to keep, or of a barbarian 
to improve. Almost as rapidly as in the case of 
I Attila, his own special dynasty, and in his own 
[ person, came to an end. We may count an interval 
I of one hundred and twenty years from his death to 
the dissolution of his empire and the extinction of 
his race (a.d. 1405 — 1525). 

From Attila to Timur we reckon almost a mil- 
lennium ; a period broken up by those recurrent 
onslaughts of infidels on the countries professing the 
faith of Christ. As we pass from Attila to Tschingis, 

* In Alexander at least we can discover an oriental spirit ; that 
not content with the narrow boundaries of his hereditary kingdom of 
Macedon, sought to transcend the sphere of Hellenic civilization, 
Hellenic doctrines, and Hellenic modes of thinking And I call 
that an Asiatic enthueiaam, which with resiatleas impetuosity bore 
sway the Macedonian to the capital of Persia, and even heyond the 
banks of the Indus.— Schle gel's Philosophy of History, chapter vii, 
p. 327. 
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and from Tschingis to Timur, society seems to be- 
come more deformed and dehumanised ; and in the 
very centre of our history is to be found an illustration 
of the truth to which the Church witnesses^ — that 
mankind started, not as savages, but in a state of 
perfection from which they declined. The chivalry 
which seemed to exist at the beginning is sought in 
vain at the close of this period. The growing 
deterioration of heathenism is interpreted by the 
growing deterioration of Christianity. Each of the 
chieftains that has been named affected to have a 
mission and to be, each of them, the subject of a 
revelation. These visitations swept over, or swept 
round, the Church of God ; and neither in the east nor 
in the west did the Church address herselfto the task 
of remedying the wrongs of humanity. The multitudes 
who overcrowded her monastic orders — communities 
upon whom specially devolved the duty of rivaUing 
the good Samaritan — preferred to live, huddled com- 
fortably together, in lands of comparatively settled 
peace and undisturbed properity. What wonder 
that those noble institutions, missing their high 
vocation, degenerated as a whole, and rotted and 
rotted, till the reek of the carcase could no longer be 
endured. And the Prophet of the South arises, and 
the Church is split in two ; and the great and 
glorious Church of Africa dies out wholly ; and the 
Church of the East and West is squabbling over the 
Teraphim ; and the would-be head of the Church 
take the titles he had himself anathematized; and a 
few missionaries from the islands of the west, the 
alone quickening witnesses of the Indestructible Life 
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"f Jesus, are evangelising the pagan Teutons, Every- 
wijere else, a darkness over all the earth — it is a 
o^'sis in the sufferings of the Crucified — a darkness 
so thick that the Church can find to her hand only 
t'le instruments of a carnal warfare: only the fire 
I 3nd the sword for those who had never been taught 
I aright the Christian faith; and then the anti- 
I Christian outbreak of the crusades * (a.D. 1096 — 
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if Christ, and were audacious treasons against the great head 

01 the; Church. For the peace of Europe those revolutionary instincts, 

which might have prematurely convulsed her, were let slip upon 

ftinole Christian and other lands. But the movement was an 

Oipnized terror in the name of the Redeemer; one, too, presenting 

*°''ie instructive contrasts to that extemporised seven hundred years 

"to" i^ France. High subjects for pen or pencil of a great artist; 

'^"""rfToJ/Mtrnm-First Series: I. Time of the Crusades ; S.Sophia; 

°' enthroning of a harlot upon the high Altar by the Martyr 

^■"■Btiana of the Age. 11. Time of the Jacobins ; Notre Dame ; 

V'^ enthroning of a harlot on the high altar by Apostate France. 

^"Ihtdral Interiors—Second Series : I. Time of the Crusades ; 

^' ^phia ; The servants and soldiers of the Cross of God violate 

J „ ' 'ombs of the Christian emperors of the i 

I ^B-Culolte ; S. Deny'a ; The infidel republic 

' tombs of the kings. Constantinople, 

^__**iiiB rv. to the Crusaders, who set up ir 

:ovBred by Michael Palxologus after an occupation 
"Ig fifty-eight years (a,D. 1204-1261) counting from the first 
Jl^ee. The last Latin emperors who had intermingled their blood 
the nobility and royalty of England and France were the 
''^ioncrs of Naples and the Bishop of Rome. Thus the pontiff is 
f^'^^ed to have been an accomplice in this fratricidal war. Is it 
e retributions of history that the pope of to-day ai 
^ his temporalities is the pensioner of his flock ? 
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1270), wherein the dread symbol of our redemption 
was made the Iscariot signal of all the treasons and 
cruelties which were crowded into those eight 
fratricidal and infamous campaigns. These came 
to an end in such admired disorder as to prove to the 
recreant Church — since proof she needed — that the 
Incarnate Lord had not unsaid the word by which, 
when in that supreme moment His cause seemed to 
be in jeopardy, He returned the carnal sword of 
Peter into its place, and forbade its use, in any cause 
of His, for ever. 
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I composition. I venture to transfer to the east that 
1 larger use of the name Tata.r, which, through the 
I mint of historical authority and use, has obtained 
r currency in the west. 

The age of revolutions in the west, which began, 
at least in general apprehension, in Europe with the 
preaching of Luther in the middle of the sixteenth 
L century, manifested its as yet unexhausted activity 
I when Napoleon reached the height of all his glory, and 
I the chief of the house of Hapsburgh- Lorraine laid 
I aside the imperial crown of Charlemagne. The same 
I two hundred and seventy years were full of revolu- 
I tionary incidents for Hindustan. When Timur 
I invaded that country he found it passing through a 
I aeries of changes. His presence closed effectually 
I the career and authority of the house of Mahmud of 
Delhi. On Timur's withdrawal the country relapsed 
into its previous unsettled condition. In this dis- 
tracted state matters continued for some eighty 
i years, when, emerging at last from his obscurity, 
1 Baber, or the Tiger, made his appearance. He was 
[ the fifth in descent from Timur. He was bom on 
' Valentine's day, 1483. His earlier years, till he was 
' twenty-three, were spent in endeavours to repossess 
himself of the territories which had belonged to his 
father, Omar Sheikh Mirza. After encountering 
many disasters he succeeded in invading India for 
the first time in 1505. Losing his hereditary 
dominions, he, in 1518, crossed the Indus, and 
conquered the Punjab ; still advancing until he had 
reduced the hill tribes of Afghanistan. This was all 
but a brief preface to his great exploit. That final 
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invasion of India, which has made for itself a place and 
name in story, took place in 1525. In the next year he 
was master of Agra and Delhi ; and in three years 
more, by the conquest of Bahar and Oudh, he 
became the undisputed monarch of India. Kahel 
was to Baber what Samarcand had been to Timur; 
an instance of local attachment in a Turanian to 
which we seem to search in vain for any other 
parallel. Thither, when foiled in his undertakings, 
he betook himself; and thence he started on his last 
great and triumphant expedition. On the occasion 
of his last great victory, Febniaiy, 1527, he took the 
title of Ghazi, or the Victorious in war over the 
infidel. The short remainder of his life was devoted 
to the amelioration of the condition of his varied and 
oppressed subjects. He improved the roads; he 
surveyed the lands, in order to a more legitimate 
system of taxation. He introduced fruit trees, and 
patronised gardens. He possessed, like Timur, some 
literary tastes. There is nothing, however, in our 
records of his actions to import that he was in any 
way morally akin to Timur. His life, which closed on 
St. John's Day, 1550, at the early age of forty -seven, 
was for the most part unstained by cruelty. And, first 
of the unsettled Turanian race, he appears to have 
possessed at once the genius of conquest and self- 
government. His son, Humaiun, appears to have 
been deficient in energy. He died in 1556, and was 
followed by his son, Akbar, the greatest of the race 
of Baber, to whom is due at once the defeudalisation 
of the soil and the consolidation of the empire ; an 
achievement all the more memorable for the recur- 
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rent and dispiriting difficulties which he was at last 
to surmount. Akbar died in 1605. Some 
twenty-six years before (a.d. 1579) he had publicly 
proclaimed his renunciation of Islam. A similar 
incident in Turanian history we cannot find, save 
the case of Toktay, Khan of the Russo-Tatars, who 
died in 1313. 

Akbar was succeeded by his son, Jehangir, who in 
turn was succeeded by his son, Shah Jehan, who — 
deposed in 1658^ — was followed by his son, Auning- 
«be, in whose person the dynasty of Baber attained 
its highest honours. Aurungzebe died in 1707 ; his 
son, who succeeded him in 1713, and his grandson, 
Jehandar Shah, reigned only eighteen months. The 
nephew of this last and his successor was deposed in 
'717, and in the following year Jehandar Shah's own 
son ascended the throne. At this critical moment, 
when the Mahrattas" were disaffected and several 
viceroys were aiming at independence, India was 
invaded by Nadir Shah, or Tamasp Kouli Khan. At 
I^elhi, Mahummud, the son of Jehandar, surrendered 
t" Tamasp, who was Nadir — that is the slave, who 
Was ruler or Shah; so was his name by interpreta- 
tion; or Nadir Kouli, the Slave of the Wonderful ; 
w Kouli Khan, the Wonderful Khan. Nadir was 
"ally by extraction a Turk ; and by vocation a 

'A diBtrict of the Deccan, called Mheerul or Mheerat, seems ot 
""been the souice and home of the Mahratta name and nation. 
^' so called empire which arose there in the middle of the 
"'"ileenth century was absorbed by the English in i8iS, after a 
'"'i conflict, which for many years illustrated the military prowess 
"•* Wttnige of this race of the Deccan. 
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highwayman — or rather a brigand chief or captain 
of banditti. On the conquest of his native country 
by the Afghans, he raised a troop ; and when he had 
performed a series of very brilHant military exploits, 
in two or three years he cleared Persia of the 
Afghans. The grateful monarch of Persia rewarded ! 
these conspicuous services with the gift of four 
provinces and the title of Sultan, which Nadir 
declined. After having finally defeated the Turks, 
when the death of the sovereign was speedily fol- 
lowed by the death of his infant son, Nadir accepted 
the throne (February 26th, 1736}, on the condition 
that the Shiite sect should cease to exist, and its 
endowments be confiscated.* Resolved to prosecute 
the war against the Afghans, he required the Emperor 
of Delhi to deliver up any who fled to him for pro- 
tection. When this demand was disregarded by the 
monarch to whom it was addressed. Nadir invaded 
India. The massacre which ensued while he was 
still at Delhi is variously estimated, some reckoning 
the number slain at one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand,! some at only eight thousand. The sovereign 

* There U no reason for believing that Nadir had learned to adopt 
this retrograde and illiberal policy from studying the action of 
Europe's most Christian king, some fifty years before, in the 
revocation of the Edict of N antes. Thecases admit of no comparison. 
Nadir had not accepted any contract with these Mohammedan 
Puritans, the Gnostics, Chiliasts, NIcolaitans, and Antinomians of 
Islam ; therefore he violated no covenant. Besides, Nadir was not 
a Christian in a superlative ot any other form. 

* In Indian records especially such oumbers as these recur with a 
most suapcctible readiness. I invite my readers always 1 
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of Delhi submitted to receive his crown back from 
Nadir, who, satisfied with having secured the peace 
of Persia, returned home without annexing any part 
of India, but simply contenting himself — no doubt 
under some lingering instinct of his old vocation — 
with conveying away the prodigious treasures which 
the Mogul emperors, during two centuries of peace, 
bad accumulated. I have seen somewhere this loot 
calculated as equal to one hundred and twenty-four 
millions of our money. Quite a German appraisement 
of one single short campaign. But this estimate was 
made many years ago. So that, brought up to the level 
of present values, the total must rather equal what 
Germany now it is said remorsefully feels she ought 
to have exacted from France in 1870, A horrible 
distrust, such as that which we are told afflicted the 
last hours of Herod the Great, embittered Nadir's 
closing years. His eldest son he deprived of sight. 
The last great Turk, but a terror alike to Turk and 
Mongol, he could at last confide in no one but the 
Turks and Afghans in his army. He even con- 
templated killing every person in his service. Some 
of his subjects, discovering this, conspired and put 
him to death, June 20th, 1747. 

To return to the house of Baber and the dynasty 
of the Indo-Tatars. In the year after the death of 
Nadir died Muhummud Shah. His son Ahmed, 
after seven years' reign, was deposed ; then, amid 
great disturbances, indicative of a final convulsion 
Allumghur, or Alamgir, ruled ; and Shah Jehail 
d; and then Shah Allum mied and died, the 
pensioner of England, and with him died his 
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dynasty," The East India Company succeeded to 
empire of the Great Mogul. For fifty years longer 
Great Britain continued the pensions of the de- 
scendants of Baber, of Timur, of Tschingis. But 
in 1857, detected in fomenting the celebrated Indian 
mutiny, and adding treason to their other crimes, 
the kings of Delhi, who had so long ceased to reign, 
ceased to be — the last life, and perhaps the wickedest, 
put away by Hodson and his troopers. 

I have here hastened unduly to an end ; and for 
the requirements of the work I must retrace my 
steps a little, Baber, it has been said, was the 
father of Humaiun, who was the father of Akbar, 
who was father of Jehangir, who was the father of 
Shah Jehan, whose third son, was Mohammed, whom 
his grandfather caWtd A urangzib — (in its current form, 
Aurungzebe)— that is, the Ornament of the Throne. 
This prince, when he was seated on that throne, en- 
titled himself Mohr-ed-deen, a Reviver of Religion; 
and Alem Gir, the Conqueror of the World. Aurung- 
zebe was the one memorable person, after Baber 
and Akbar, in a line which filled the throne for more 
than two hundred years. If Nadir was the last 



■ We read in Gibbon, chapter Ixv. " fTimur'a] bucccbsotb (ibc 
gicat Moguls) extend their sway from the mountains of Cashmere to 
Cape Comorin, and from Candahar to the Bay of Bengal. Since 
the reign of Aurungzebe their empire has been dissolved, their 
treasures of Delhi have been rifled by a Persian robber, and the 
richest of their kingdoms is now possessed by a company of Christian 
merchants of a remote island in the Northern Ocean." In a note to 
this passage the historian fwho is writing in 1787-I788) says, " Shah 
Allum, the present Mogul, is in the fourteenth degree from Timur, 
b; Timui'a third son, Miran Shah." 
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■'Asiatic Turk, Aunmgzebt was the last Mofjul. ThfrJ 
lof the four sons of Shah Jehan, he numbered thirty- 
ieig:ht years when his father was seventy. The two 
eldest sons conspired to depose their f»ther> 
Aurungzebe and his younger brother, joininR their 
forces, encountered the army commanded by their 
elder brothers, and defeated it. AuninK^cbc Hoixed 
the throne and was proclaimed emperor at ndhl, 
July 20th, 1658. His elder brother had fled ; hi* 
second brother he imprisoned; his father lie did nitl 
release. Shah Jehan died four years ufterwarili, 
some thought by poison, 21st January, ifjf)fi. IIU 
reign is mainly memorable for the firft iidvuMce* of 
the Mahratta power. Aurunpzcbc k"'"'='I "" P*"'" 
raanent or solid advantages over tliCHC furmldiiblo 
enemies, and he died In the midst of endeavour* li) 
reduce them. The glory which invcntit hJN nutiia 
and reign is altogether sentimental. He cntHlttj 
himself Reviver of Religion. W herein noover ll« 
might have thought religion to have c()n»liiUrt, 
he could not have revived it; for under Mn ml" 
nothing came forth revived — everything *«■ fl*' 
pressed. As little title had he U} the proud •nA 
also self-assumed title of Alem Oir, or Omnimt'tr ill 
the World. He conquered tuAhinii, U wm With 
considerable difficalty be »ucceed«d itt keflj/lfll 
t<^ether what wa* hb own. 

MobammedaniMii, u a r«li(0^> **»* «Mrvlf«4 MM 
empire bj- whidb it was muMMiaI mh^ ^Mt wfrl^'f 
it was CO uueparaUr aMO£uit«d t>'«t " 'Miffit* tfcM 
be expected it woM «4 -*r*i¥* ti** lf»*tm> 

AUioa^ tmtm6My Smitim i» iU tAm»M*r, H 
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has throughout wholesomely survived the drastic 
experiences of an enforced and irreversible dis- 
establishment. How long it will still survive the 
yet-lingering traditions of the Great Mogul perhaps 
may be questioned. The race and the religion seem 
to be identified. Mohammedanism alone has given 
stability and cohesiveness to the Hindoos as well as 
to the Nomads. Whatever paganism-they may have 
once largely professed, whatever Christianity they 
may have — some small number — occasionally owned 
to, to Mahomet they owe all the glory of the past 
and their rise. To what must they ascribe the 
disaster and the fall ? 



CHAPTER IV. 
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THE FOURTEENTH MIGRATION. 

tTHE RUSSO-TATARS AND THE DYNASTY OF BATU. 

A.D. 1223 I79I. 

I propose in this chapter reviewing the move- 
ments, within what we are familiar with as the 
Russian empire in Europe, of those many tribes 
and nations which, originally of Asiatic nomad 
origin, in the progress of successive migrations were 
deposited around the Volga, the Don, and the 
Danube, along the western slopes of the Ural 
mountains, and in the Crimea. 

It was under Toushi, son of Tschingis, that the 
great migration of the Moguls effected an abiding 
settlement in Russia. In a former chapter I briefly 
reviewed the campaigns of Tschingis and his invasion 
of the west. Into the particulars of a portion of 
what I have thus set forth in general I am here to 
enter. Toushi, with half a million of Moguls, 
entered Europe close by the Sea of Azof, On the 
banks of the river Kalka he encountered the united 
forces of the Russian princes. The death of Toushi 
for awhile arrested the progress of the Tatar arms. 
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But in 1236, Batu, the son of Toushi, took the com- 
mand, and all the principalities and cities of Rusbia, 
with the exception of Novogorod, were desolated by 
fire and sword and occupied by the enemy. 

For two centuries Russia was held cabined, 
cribbed, confined by this encampment or horde. The 
Golden Horde of the Deshti Kipzak, or SUppe of the 
Hollow Tree. Between the Volga and the Don, and 
beyond the Volga, spreads this limitless region of 
the Deshti Kipzak. It was occupied in the first 
instance, most probably, by Hun-Turks, who first 
attracted and then were absorbed by fresh im- 
migrants." From this region an empire took its 
name. By the river Akhtuba, a branch of the lower 
Volga, at Great Serai, Batu erected his golden tent ; 
and here it was he received the Russian princes 
whom he had reduced to vassalage. Here he 
entertained a king of Armenia; and here, too, he 
received the ambassadors of S. Louis. With that 

• Some dcBire to derive Cossack, not after Gibbon from this word 
Kipzak, but from the Tatar word Kasak or Kaiiak=s light armed 
mouDted mercenary. But the Cossacks bore their name long before 
they became the hired light horse of the Polish army, at the claae of 
the sixteenth century. They were of old known as Taherkassi or 
CircassianB. One or two observations may be added here 

All the nobility, the real ancient nobility of Russia, numbering 
under one hundred TamilieE, trace their lines to beginnings more ac 
less Tatar. But as all the charters, &c. of the nobility were 
destroyed at Moscow, when it perished at the close of the seventeenth 
century, all precedence is grounded on military rank. Again, it may 
be said with truth that there is a Tatar element, of couree in an 
infinitely lees degree, in ali the European nationalities, and pre- 
eminently, perhaps, among the Kelts, and that whether we find him at 
the most superficial scratcti, or deep al the point of the homethruBt, 
in a sense the Turk is almost everjTvhere. 
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contemptible and yet transparent hypocrisy, which 
has been ever the blight of so-called Christian 
politics, S. Louis, while he was fighting against the 
enemies of Christ in Africa, was meanly seeking an 
liiiance with the same enemies in Europe, in order 
to promote his own designs against Christian Ger- 
Mny, In 1253, Batu, son of Toushi, son of 
Tschingis — Batu, in a race of city destroyers, first 
founder of a city, died ; and was succeeded by his 
eldest and his youngest sons, Sertak and Ulaghji, 
After their short reigns, the rights of their second 
Md third brothers being put aside, their paternal 
uncle, Berke, seized the government. The first 
Western khan converted to Islam (a.d. 1258), with 
the proverbial zeal of a convert he imposed on all 
Dis Subjects death or the KoraTi. Thus the religion 
of the Prophet was first established on the banks of 
the Volga, and extended to the wastes of Siberia. 
Berke's attempts on Persia, with the view of taming 
"16 pride and thwarting the policy of the Mogul 
governor, Huiaku, were foiled, and he sustained a 
^sastrous defeat on the banks of the Torek, 
January igth, 1263. It was in this very year that 
Murco Polo found his way to the golden camp, 
*here he spent a year. Six years later that same 
camp was visited by envoys from Liibeck and other 
Hanseatic towns. They came charged with rich 
presents which were forwarded by the Germans, who 
found their commerce much affected by the large 
traffic in slaves established by Mengku Timur, 
grandson of Batu, and successor (in 1266) to Berke. 
This khan died in 1283, and was succeeded by 
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Tuday and Talabugha, who wasted Hungary and 
Poland and kept np diplomatic relations with 
France. This political connection with a land so 
remote as France argues the possession of consider- 
able influence, and a recognition by foreign powers 
which we could hardly have expected. In fact, 
some khans arose exhibiting no smalt claims to be re- 
garded in Europe as genuine and practical statesmen. 
Among such may, no doubt, be reckoned Toktai and 
Noghai. Of these, the former, in succession to 
Talabaghu, owed his elevation to the khanate to the 
influence of Noghai, an under khan of the house of 
Tschingis, who has bequeathed his name to a Tatar 
nation, and who, but for the dissensions in his own 
family, might have become himself the master of 
Kipzak. He, first of all on record, abandoned Islam, 
returning to the hereditary semi-Buddhistic worship 
of the elements. Noghai was married to Euphrosyna, 
the natural daughter of Michael Palseologus. Toktai 
was himself attached by a like link to the emperor 
Andronicus. Tatar and Christian seemed to have 
viewed in much the same light these domestic 
arrangements ; but imperial piety reserved its un- 
natural daughters for such royalty or such nobility 
as still condescended to the simulation of a Christian 
profession. It was Uzbeg, the successor of Toktai, 
who, finding the Russian princes hesitating to take 
the oath of vassalage, summoned to his golden 
camp, then released, then arrested, punished, and 
at last put to death Michael, Grand Duke of 
Moscow, Subsequently Uzbeg wreaked in several 
quarters a terrible vengeance on the Russians for 
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attempted reTolt, and, bj- measares thus severe, 
secured some forty j-ears of peace. It was in the 
very year before the death of the .\rchduke Michael, 
that is in 1318, that Uzbeg received a letter from 
Pope John XXII. — this the pope who has been 
upbraided with holding heretical views of the Beatific 
Vision — complimenting the khan on the kind pro- 
tection which he extended to his Christian subjects. 
Uzheg, too, it was who produced the first treaty with 
Europeans. It was signed August, 133J. between 
the Tatars and the State of Venice. Uzbeg died in 
1340, bequeathing his name, as Noghai did, to tribes 
by the Caspian, one of which, in 1506, extinguished 
at Herat the race of Timur. In 1359 the house of 
Batu came to an end on the death of Berdibek Khan, 
"the King of the Just, the Support of the World 
and of Religion," as he was styled, who, having 
murdered his father and strangled his twelve 
brothers, seems, in dying himself a violent death, 
to have therein filled up the measure of a terrible 
doom. 

The system on which the government of the 
golden camp was conducted was the very simple 
one of entire vassalage. The several principalities 
continued under their native chieftains, and these 
had to present themselves to Batu, or his successors, 
in order to receive investiture and to render homage. 
When, on the other hand, the imperial deputies 
visited the principalities in order to receive the 
yearly tribute, the Russian ruler was compelled to 
lead by the bridle the deputy's horse — the deputy 
representing the absent khan — and feed him with 
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oats from his own cap of state. Feuds, virulent and 
bitter, broke out from time to time among the 
Russian princes ; and these conflicts it was the 
interest of the khan to foment. With the exception 
of Novogorod, which had joined the Hanseatic 
League' in 1276, and rose rapidly in commercial 
prosperity, all Russia continued to endure, till the 
extinction of the house of Batu, a degrading and 
hopeless bondage, When the direct race came to 
an end, the collateral branches became involved in 
very serious conilicts ; and, in 13S0, Temnik-Mami 
was overthrown near the river Don by Demetrius IV., 
who, with the victory, won a title of honour, Donski, 
which outlasted the benefits of the victory; although 
it is from this conflict that Russian %vriters date the 
commencement of their freedom. Moscow, the city 
of many conflagrations, was burnt in 1382 by the 
defeated khan ; and Demetrius was compelled to 
approach his conqueror as a suppliant. Toktamish, 
son of Urns, founder of the White Horde, who 
established himself in the succession, in some 
measure revenged the defeat of Kulakow. But the 
continued ill-success which attended his confliets 
with Timur, who in 1389 and 1395 invaded Russia, 
created many favourable opportunities for the 
national Russian arms. Moscow was a second time 

* This league, originalty formed to resist the Swedish and Danish 
pirates, dates from 1164; was formally completed and signed 1341; 
numbered sixty-six towns; waged war 1348, on King Waldemar of 
Denmark, and 1438, on King Erick. Offended at this last enterpriie 
the several monarcha required the towns belonging to their respective 
sceptres to withdraw from the league, which in consequence aooD 
became extinct. 
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destroyed, in 1441. Later on the feuds and divisions 
among the Tatars so weakened them that Ivan IV. 
at last succeeded in establishing his independence; 
in token whereof he sent back the Tatar ambassadors 
to the golden camp minus their noses — -missed none 
the less because, perhaps, being Tatar noses, they may 
have been small in size. The example which possibly 
inspired the memorable resolution of the Baron 
Koeld-without of Grogswig can plead a Russian and 
a royal soyrce. After an existence of more than two 
hundred and fifty years the Golden Horde was 
finally dissolved in 14S0. Already, in 1468, the 
khanate of Kusan was conquered and absorbed by 
the Grand Duke Ivan ; and, after the extinction of 
the horde, Europeans for the first time exacted 
tribute of the Tatar, and ambassadors found their 
way unobstructed to Moscow. 

But the breaking up of the Golden Horde did not 
carry with it the collapse of all Tatar power in 
Russia. Rather the effect was to create a con- 
centration of all their residuary resources in the 
Crimea ; and thirty years after the dissolution of the 
horde we find the Khan of the Crimea ravaging 
Russia. In 1520 he advanced to Moscow, which 
purchased a present exemption from fire by engaging 
to pay tribute. In 1524 the Tatars of Kazan 
defeated near the Volga a Russian army of one 
hundred and fifty thousand men; and in 1530, when 
an army had invested their capital, they compelled 
the besiegers to decamp with disgrace. Whatever 
permanent successes resulted to Russian arms from 
these campaigns were due to the prowess of Ivan 



dK fast R^giw acmy Russia 
I Mak bma WsHra : gaioed, 
B^Ae Dob Cossacks; 



I iififci r limi Ihi Tilir r'--- 

Br a im^ iKiii i wHh the 
Ms tk^ WOK OMyUel to tike tke faU m force, 
aai far Ac Ine Imi ih AiiA tiw « Ac Ust ooe 
baAcd ^id ocfc^ jeaia— tkn^' '■"^ *■"' reduced 
Mmeowta sifccs. Oac kmktd i J m mu a d persons 
IHi i iiliid ■ iIm iiMJ ui ^iiliiw n»«BSBii57i. In 
Ac aeic c«Jiui> the LInMe aad Da igp ef Cossadis 
■oo^ tfae pratcctiaB of Rvsaau Bm ia 1667 the 
Dob Gonads ir mh cd and ihrMt ened ti>e destnic- 
tioo erf tbc entire. Ranm Ac ka4er cf a revolt so 
pcrfloirafy near ™TT«f. was taixa, aad the revolt 
itaetf wax sopfvcssed : hot tbe cMir faxhtre in 1687 
and 1689 erf two eaji e ditiu ns »guaek the Crtm- Tatars 
greatiy discoocextcd tbe Rosstan people. This led 
indirect^ to a rer o lati op, and, in the end, to the 
derattott erf Pcto- — afterwards named Tbe Gnat — 
to be *oie monarch. His first niilitaiT eflbrts wcxe 
directed against tbe Crtm-Tatais. He took Azof, 
which was fonnaDy ceded to him bj- the Porte at 
tbe peace erf Cariowiu. The iodependeoce of tbe 
Crim-Tatan was recognised by tbe Pwte. Nine 
years later the Crimea was iacorporated with Russia ; 
and therewith the existence of the Russo-Tatars as a 
separate people in the empire came to an end. 
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This result of force and craft united, it was easy 
to anticipate, might be foreseen to be inevitable. 
The contest resembles that which, at the outset of 
her career, Rome waged with her free and courageous 
neighbours. It is the first instance of the subjection 
of any part of the Turanian race, remaining still 
unsocialized and un-Christianized, to European rule, 
The Russian does not make the same menacing offer 
of the Bible which the Arab does of the Koran. The 
effect of the incorporation of the tribes into the 
Russian empire may be of no beneficial influence, 
save such as may be derived from the increase of 
population. Under existing circumstances the race 
does not multiply much or fast. They contribute to 
the paternal government of the Czar, as little as 
Algiers, notwithstanding all the advantages of climate 
and civilization, contributes to France. 

What gives these tribes an importance — which 
neither their numbers nor position, exceptional 
though it be, entitles them to — is the consideration 
of what they represent : a little sample of that great 
mass of mankind which, numbering well-nigh one-half 
the whole, are either mere physiolatrists ; or intel- 
lectual materialists ; or devotees of an imaginary 
and recurrent Incarnation ; or armed missionaries 
of acreed which denies the true and real Incarnation. 
Ramparted round against the divine faith by in- 
herited prejudices, or most reasonable antipathies; 
in such an odious form has so-called Christian 
example presented itself to them — walled in more 
effectually in a moral isolation than ever their 
antique kindred were walled in by the great wall 
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although not separated they are separate. Civiliza- 
tion, unassisted and uninterpreted by religion, can 
never be other than superficial, ineffective, and, in 
any case, in the bulky and lethargic frame of Russian 
society, in progress very slow. Nor does civilization 
of itself display any power of extinguishing what 
seems to be an instinct of our nature, which exhibits 
itself from time to time in a special associativeness. 
There is an unionism of trade ; there is an unionism 
of political or agrarian co-operation. Pan-Slavism, 
which has been glanced at already, is an unionism 
of political sympathy, grounding itself on assumed 
ethnical affinities ; and the very existence of such a 
conspiration of diversified and otherwise ununited 
classes and nationalities is a most momentous con- 
sideration, if we attempt to forecast the future of 
European society. If Pan-Slavism be a normal 
expression of a race-instinct or a race-interest, it 
suggests that other races beside the Slav may find a 
form or brotherhood of a closer and more commanding 
influence than any that is derived from mere locaUty 
or subordination to the same government. The 
direction towards which society seems to be verging 
is that in which national and territorial distinctions 
will be lost in the amalgamation of the masses. 
Already is constant mention made of our 1 
unifying and imbonding into one another all I 
speaking communities. What we speak of as true to 
the adage in the individual, "the ruling passion 
strong in death," may, perhaps, be verified in man- 
kind at large; and society in its old age, if not its 
dotage, relapse into that primal form in which it 
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presents itself to us on the plains of Shinar. That 
form, we may believe, at that crisis embodied all 
philanthropic a] and socialising purposes. But the 
alien spirit is revealed at once, actuating the N imrods, 
the Patriarchs of Turan, the Shalmanezars, and 
Sennacheribs of early ages ; and, in Christian time, 
Attila and Mahomet, Tschingis and Timur, and 
Napoleon, to this date, of all the worst, the meanest, 
and the last.* 

That the instincts of race should conciliate the 
Tatar tribes in the Russian empire to their eastern 
kindred, to the prejudice of the empire which 
harbours them, is no very unreasonable or extrava- 
gant supposition ; especially in view of the fact that, 
with whatever motives, multitudes — claiming an 
European extraction and culture — are found, at this 
day, under an instinct of kind, marking themselves 
off from their fellows in a manner which forbodes no 
peace to Europe. That Europe shall ever again, along 
this very route — suspiciously, it might be said, kept 
open by these very Russo-Tatar tribes— be inundated 
by the Turanian millions, guided by some master 
mind, and disciplined by the cravings of an insatiable 
fanaticism, seems the wildest and most irrational of 
of all possible conjectures. Yet there have been 
moments when such a conjecture has by a sudden 

* It IE interesting to observe how undemoraliied by this craving 
for univeraal sway were the nations of claesic Pagandom. Mere 
lust of dominion but slightly influEiiced the career of Alexander. 
The acquisitions of Rome grew upon senate and people, much a.s 
those of Britain have grown on her, from the necessity of their 
position. Then universal secular dominion appears superseded, that 
room may be left for the universal mission of the Gospel. 
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experience been made to assume the likeness of 
pFophcc}-. And we know that the improbable is ji 
that which has happened ; and that the improbal 
is just that which is going to happen. 

In the continuance of the present state of matters, 
Russian statesmen can only find causes of u'eakness 
and uneasiness. The American-Indians are a source 
of continual anxiety to those of our race upon who; 
land the red man borders, and round whose dwellinj 
he wanders. But these clans of the prairie — the! 
remotest offshoots of the great Turanian stei 
albeit they have suffered from our race unspeal^bl 
cruelties and abominable treasons — have no race- 
traditions to sustain them ; no classes disaffected to 
us to befriend them or train them in the 
and secret arts of organised revolution; no multi- 
tudinous, if in some measure far-removed, kindred, 
ripe on any plea for action ; ready at any point 
time to sweep down upon the west, as the torreotj 
comes down from the rock. The interposing setfj 
breaks the continuity of the race at this present.1 
time. The American and the Red Indian exist 
beside one another, under conditions very different 
from those which are found attending the Russian 
and his Tatars. Considerations of this kind indi- 
cate the urgent need tht-re is to forward, by ever^. 
prudent and well-matured plan, the social improve- 
ment and assimilation of such of these southern' 
tribes as decline being Europeanized. The khanates 
have indeed been long dissolved, but the elements 
which compose them have not been absorbed. Like, 
the Magiar and the Ottoman, the Russo-Tatar 
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bears his marks with him, UnUke the Moor, lost 
in the Arab; unlike the Russian, lost in the Slav; 
he has not merged himself into the people, of which, 
counted in with them, he does not, it is true, make 
more than one hundredth part. 

Nor is it to he left out of thought that the Tatar 
has permanently affected Russia more than Russia 
has affected him. Forms, usuages, phrases, institu- 
tions of daily life, bear witness to the effects wrought 
out during more than two centuries, in which time 
Russia was placed in absolute and scarcely ever- 
broken subjection to Tatar supremacy ; not to 
dwell on many more centuries of unavoidable and 
predominating influence. 

We count five centuries and a half from Batu to 
Catharine II. Of the scattered fragments of a 
mighty caste which has survived so many centuries 
and revolutions, we may not, strictly speaking, call 
all Mongolian. Of the eight Tshudic families 
which dwell on the western declivities of the Ural 
mountains some bear more or less likeness, more or 
less relationship to the Tatar species. It is difficult 
to reckon the Teptiaries as Mongolian. Originally of 
the khanate of Kazan, their outward characteristics — 
the large element of Turkish in their language, their 
steady repudiation of all missionary efforts of the 
Greek clergy to convert them, their strong devotion 
to either their traditional paganism or adopted 
Mohammedanism^ — ^justify us in counting them as 
Turks rather than Fins. The tribes which are 
unquestionably Tatar are four in number : the 
Tatars of Kazan, the Metshereakes, the Bashkirs, 
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and the Noghais. The Tatars of Kazan have 
attained a high culture, and have by some been 
pronounced the most civilised community in Russia. 
They possess the purest of Turkish idioms. The 
missionaries of the Gospel have failed to attract 
them, but their Mohammedan teachers form a 
highly-educated and cultivated class. In commerce 
and manufactures they manifest both industry and 
acuteness. The Metshereakes are wholly Moham- 
medan ; employed in agriculture, bee-keeping, and 
cattle-breeding. They live scattered among the I 
equally Mohammedan tribe of the Bashkirs, among ■ 
whom the ancient and honourable sport of falconry ■ 
is zealously pursued. The two tribes will hardly ■ 
number, all told, a quarter of a million of souls. A 
larger number may be reckoned as composing the 
community of Noghai-Tatars, called after Noghai, 
the great captain of Kipzak. The Noghai-Tatars 
dwell in the Crimea, to the east of the Azof, and on 
the northern side of Caucasus, Those composing 
the settled part of the tribe live mainly in cities and 
pursue with considerable success all manufactures of 
leather and cutlery. It will be remembered that the 
parent families of the Turks were the smiths of the 
Geougen. But a large part are decidedly nomad, 
and preserve in its perfection the simplicity of the 
pastoral life. In the summer they move northwards. 
On the return of winter, they, with their extensive 
flocks and herds, turn their course to the more 
genial climate of the south, and seek shelter against ! 
the inclemency of the season on the shores of the I 
Sea of Azof. 
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Apart from the original deposits; from the Scyths 
of the classic times ; from the residue of Attila ; the 
above, who represent the imniigrants which pre- 
ceded, accompanied, or followed Tschingis, and the 
communities which occasionally drifted westwards 
from the Caucasus, are almost all that now remain. 
Scattered communities under a settled government. 
Apparently impotent for harm, they have prohably 
ceased in some measure to feel the strong claims 
and sympathies of kindred, which, however, might 
flame forth again in all their vigour among families 
which have not come under the power and unifying 
influences of the Christian religion. It was in the 
last century that one tribe suddenly withdrew itself 
from obedience to the czar, and transferred itself and 
all its belongings to the far east; reaching the Great 
Wall after privations and sufferings endured with 
unflinching and heroic fortitude.* 



' By this event, which fook place a.d. 177 i-^ 
of territory was suddenly and totally dEpopulaled. Il forms the 
Bubject of one of De Quiacey's CEsaya (works jv. and v.), who treats 
it exhaustively, and with all his wonted picturesqueneBs and 
animation. 

This is the one distinctly Tatar movement which has taken place 
since in 1759 China seized Bukhara, and advanced to the aourcea 
of the Oxus. 

Thefacts are these; in 1771 the Torgoti Kalmucks decamped from 
the banks of the Don, January 5th., after demolishing their own 
houses, they acting with the full sanction, and under the prophetic 
guidance of the Dalai Lama, Summer found them 2000 miles on 
their journey after a loss of 250,000 souls, and much cattle. On 
September 8th, 1771, they reached Kien Long. In confirmation of 
the opinion eipreased in the text I may quote ; — 

" And next it must be borne in mind, that few as may be the 
Oainanlis, yet the raw material of the Turkish nation, represented 
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CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY ACCOUNT OF THE TURKI-TURKS, 
OR TURKS PROPER. 

From the preceding notice of the Russo-Tatars 
pursued to almost the present day, our suhject r 
recalls us to the centuries before the birth of Christ. 
My aim was to give a successively-continuous view 
of all this part of Turanian history. But instead of 
the successively continuous, the view is simply con- 
nected; the unavoidably regressive and digressive 
breaking in from time to time on the progressive 
order of the narrative. 

In the history of Tschingis and Timur mention wa»l 

principally by the Turcomans, extends over half . 
it ever has been, and might under circumstances be combined, i 
concentrated into a formidable power. It extends at this day froi 
Asia Minor, in a continuDus tract, to the Lena, towards Kainschatki 
and from Siberia down to Khorasan, the Hindu Cush and China. 1 
The Noghays on the N.E, of the Danube, the inhabitants of the | 
Crimea, the populations on each side of the Don and Volga, the t 
wandering Turcomans who are found from the West of Asia along '/ 
the Euxine, Caspian, and so through Persia into Bukharia. 
KirgheeB on the Jaxartea are said to speak one tongue, and to have 1 
one faith. Religion is a bond of union, and language is a medium of J 
intercourse; and what is more, they are all Sunnites, and recognize ■ 
in the Sultan the succesEor of Mahomet." Newma; 
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made of the victories they severally achieved over the 
house of Seljuk and Othman, The former extinguished 
the sovereignty of the Seljutians when (a.d. 1272) 
he overran Anatolia and dispossessed the Sultan of 
Iconium or Roum and made the invasion of the empire 
by the race of Turks impossible in that generation. 
Timur, at Angora (a.d. 140a), overthrew the head of 
the house of Othman. The defeat at Konieh* was 
a death blow, and the dynasty never recovered from 
it. The defeat at Angora was speedily repaired. It 
arrested for yet a little moment longer the severe 
judgments impending over the house and home of 
the Cassars. Meantime the Osmanli lost no time 
in retrieving the one disaster and avenging the other. 
Historically momentous in themselves, these events, 
befalling in one hundred years, to he rightly esti- 
mated, must be viewed in their connection with the 
Church. Twice the Divine Voice seemed to cry out 
of the wilderness to besotted Christendom to prepare; 
and twice that cry of preparation was raised in vain. 
Unlocked for agents appear upon the scene. The 
Seljukian war is ended, and he who ends it is him- 
self withdrawn. The Ottoman war is arrested, and 
he who arrests it is turned aside from Europe. At 
the one crisis, the ignominious ending of the eighth 
crusade had set all hearts upon that Council of Lyons, 
which was to attempt the reunification of the rent 
Church. At the other crisis^ society, no longer pre- 
occupied by any special fear, was left free to weigh the 
averted judgment, during the silence for half-an-hour, 
I 1831, the Turks 
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which seemed ta have descended on the earth out 
heaven. 

The Thu-Kiu— to use the very oldest of 
modem forms of the word Turk — can claim a vei 
ancient and memorable lineage. The 'lOpx^ of 
Herodotus may reasonably enough be regarded as 
identical with the Tvpxai of Suidas and the Turca: 
of Pliny and Pomponius Mela.* The term is 
obviously akin to that of Yuriik, the current name of 
all the nomads of Asia Minor and Persia, and to the 
more familiar classical designation of Tauri, T] 
tribes to the north of China, and stretching all aloi 
to the Amoor, were to the settled communities 
that prosperous empire — the most prosperous, pi 
bably, of the age— what in their age the Picts ai 
Scots proved themselves to the inhabitants of our' 
own island. In each case these borderers and 
freebooters drove those who suffered from their 
depredations to a like ineffectual defence, the con- 
struction of a great wall. The Great Wall, which 
claims an antiquity of more than two thousand 
years, is itself a record of the historical continuity of 
the Turk tribes, against one branch of which it was 
erected. t Our ideas will be as clear and as correct 
as they are likely to be, if we conceive of these 
pestilent marauders as possessing a national exist- 
ence in seven clans, subject to or subjecting some 
kindred nation or nations, and therewith for the 



'c^^l 



Pomponius Mela, i. ig. Pliny's 



■ Herodotus, iv, 32. Suidas s. 
Natural History, vi. 7. 

t The Anii- Hun-Turk wall dates above two hundred years before, 
the Anti-Pict wall dates about two hundred years after Chrisl. 
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time identified. Of these clans, some emerged from 
their pastoral obscurity, and made for themselves a 
name of fear in the records of the west. Others 
never came to the surface. That which eventually 
became the most illustrious of the seven clans was 
the Oghuz tribe. From this family claim to be 
descended, according to some calculations, no less 
than twenty-seven clans ; among which are to be 
numbered the four which to this day are sifted in 
among, or live adjacent to European lands, and the 
three cians whose story is to form the subject of the 
following chapters. For the purpose of this history 
it may be safely said that these three clans absorb 
all that is to be known of the Turkish race proper. As 
in the case of the Scriptural clans, there was the tribe, 
the family, the household, and the man; a similar 
system of sub-division exists in these patriarchal 
relations of Turan. 

In the clan Oghuz was the family Kayi, or, as the 
Chinese called, Hoeyhe, the most illustrious of all. 
Less illustrious was the family of Seljuk; least 
illustrious was the family which first at Gh'zni, of 
Afghanistan, acquired settled territorial position and 
an imperial dignity.* These were the predominant 
families of the clan Oghuz. 



* The way adopted in 
tiame, aa every vowel sa 
first syllable. The Afghi 
called that of Afghani 



text Beema the best for spellmg this 
ne has been called ID do service in the 
-the Gh'znevide dynasty is sometimes 
are amung the most notable of (he 



people of the East, Their capital city, Cabool— which, their legends 
uy, Cain built in his exile, deserves to take rank with the cities of 
plain, for the charms of its scenery, and the abominable depravity 
of its inhabitants. 
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future deluge — to claim what share at last in the* 
repudiated Christ — we cannot tell, but hope is one 
of the instincts of the Christian. Following the 
example of the Arab in Jerusalem, it was inevitable 
that he should in Constantinople adapt to the uses 
of his own creed the sanctuaries of the Holy Ghost. 
That cohesiveness which by constitutional inferiority 
the race needed, that interdependence of the tribes, 
and unity of interest, which are so indispensable to 
their progress, has been supplied by the creed of 
Mahomet, and the fanaticism of a new religion. The m 
unsystematised semi-Buddhism of the Huns, the | 
unproselytising zeal of the Mogul, supplied no fresh 
impulses to action, when the frenzy of mere fighting 
had calmed down, and the lust of plunder was 
satiated. But the Turks, who emerged at the close 
of Christ's first millennium, came as the missionaries 
of a new faith. Where Arius died Mahomet reigns. 
The millennium which divides the fall of old Rome 
before Odoacer (a.d. 476) and the fall of new Rome 
(a.d. 1453) presents to ns, in the ancient centres of 
the Christian faith, the steadily-progressive de- 
Christ i an) sation of the ruling Church. If the 
victorious banners of Islam, borne by its latest- 
converts, have advanced thus far and no farther 
into the bowels of Europe; if they have encountered 
a sudden and a permanent arrest ; this cannot be 
attributed to any direct agency or interposition, 
litany or sackcloth and ashes of the Church.* He 

* Because (i) these Gtecka were an " odious " and " encommuni- 
cated race " ; because (2) Catliolics of the Roroan Church were 
tempted to retaliate the wrongs they had themselves endured 
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The second was the " Khan of the Sea," the ancestor 
of the family and house of Seljuk. From the third 
khan came the family of Kayi, the progenitors of the 
house of Othman. All our interest in the Turkish 
history centres in these families. 

The memorable tenth century, when professing 
Christians were quaking in terror of the last judg- 
ment supposed to be impending, witnessed the 
appearance of the race for the first time on the great 
historic stage. The fortunes of the house of Mahmoud 
prospered in his own person, and perished with him, 
after a continuance of scarcely forty years ; his 
descendants all, without exception, unworthy to 
succeed him, The victorious house of Seljuk — 
during three centuries — rose, flourished, and ended 
in uttermost defeat. The house of Othman is already 
in the sixth century of its ascendancy. We start with 
the closing years of the tenth century ; we are now 
reaching the closing years of the nineteenth. The 
Ottoman, when half those nine hundred years were 
told, accomplished what had proved too much for 
Hun, Avar, Saracen, and Mogul. According to a 
favourite phrase, he has pitched his tent in Europe. 
We deal in the usual way — perverting rhetoric into 
logic— with this figurative expression, as though it 
were literal, and fancy that he who has encamped 
can decamp. In truth, of Moslems many thousands, 
but of Turks — pure and genuine Turanians — very 
few thousands, came into Europe ; and these, we 
may well believe, were early absorbed by the Greek 
nationalities. The Turk seired and still holds the 
City of the Csesars; to be a breakwater against what 
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sees in Islam its own principles advanced to a final 
formulisation ; Jesus, though possibly the miraculous 
Son of an immaculately-conceived Virgin, still a 
mere man, perfected to our refined sentiments — no 
Incarnate God; in his rehgion no priesthood; no 
sin; no Holy Ghost; no atonement;* and, if one 
at all, an unmanifestible unpersonal Deity. Social- 
istic Europe dreams of a possible alliance ; only the 
Catholic lives to bewail the wrecked hopes of the 
Gospel ; the imprisoned Church and forfeited Sanc- 
tuary. And yet even there, in S. Sophia, emblems 
of unextinguishable Faith and Hope ! through every 
coating of colour which for centuries has been spread 
over it, looms out, dimly as a shadowed morn, the 
mosaic outlines of the Crucified God.+ 



' Leslie 



ns, that 



ithei 



of England ma.de advan 

view to effecting an union with the Moors. 

+ Over the eastern apse and visible from the gallery. Some years 
ago the Sultan allowed all mosaics in S. Sophia which presented no 
figures to he uncovered. The head of Justinian is still traceable ia 
the narthex. Gibbon (Ixviii.) says that on the fall of the city where 
S. Sophia was made a " mosch," " the walls which were covered with 
images and mosaics were washed and purified, and restored to a state 
of naked simplicity." 
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THE FIFTEENTH MIGRATION. THE TURKI-TURKS 

AND 

THE DYNASTY OF GH'zNI. A.D. 977 — 997. 

A legend which has all the charms of an Arabian 
Night's Entertainment offers itself as a seasonable 
preface to the history of the first dynasty of the later 
Turks. 

As the dominions of the Prophet increased — and 
they increased with a marvellous rapidity — the 
insubordination of the deputies and local represen- 
tatives of the khalifs increased likewise ; and the 
khalif had often no other resource for the vindication 
of his insulted authority but to arm against his 
refractory officials some from his more loyal and 
trustworthy suzerains. A disorderly viceroy, named 
Amru Laith, refused to render to the khalif the 
service and allegiance due to him ; whereupon the 
khalif, Mothadh, excited against Amru one Ismael 
Saman, a viceroy of exceptional character and 
influence. An accident placed Amru irretrievably 
in the hands of his enemy, who treated him with a 
remarkable generosity. In return for all this kind- 
ness Amru proposed divulging to Ismael the place 
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where all his treasures lay hid. A paper contaiDing 
all the necessary information was placed in the 
hands of Ismael, but he refused to read it, lest his 
knowledge afterwards might be attributed to some 
guilty connivance in the dishonest methods by which 
treasures so immense had been accumulated. An 
accident disclosed the secret. A bird carried off the 
ruby necklace of one of the wives of Ismael, 
apparently taking it for a piece of meat. Frightened 
by the shouts of the soldiery and the clanging of 
arms — by means of which it was hoped the bird 
would be arrested — the bird dropped the necklace, 
which fell into a well. In the search for the neck- 
lace at the bottom of the well the guarded treasure 
was discovered. Ismael was rewarded for his 
successful movements against Amru by the title of 
King. He was, in fact, the first to bear the title 
of Padishah. His sovereignty was transmitted 
through nine successions, of which all save two were 
from sire to son ; the excepted two being from 
brother to brother. The family held the kingdom 
one hundred and twenty-five years. Of this dynasty 
of Samanides, who were suzerains of the sove- 
reign of Khorassan, who again was the suzerain 
of the khalif; of this dynasty, Soboktegin, or 
Sebectagi, which is Mahmud, was lieutenant ; hence 
it was that Sebectagi called himself but the Slave of 
the Slave of the Slave of the Commander of the 
Faithful. The last of these slaves was the sovereign of 
Khorassan. Sebectagi was actually, not by courtesy, 
a slave in the family of the last Saraanian prince. It 
was in the decline of the khaliphate that the revolt 
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of this viceroy led to Sogdiana and other lands being 
detached from the khaliph's dominions and formed 
into the first independent kingdom. When this 
prince, Aluptugeen by name, revolted, Sebectagi 
became his son-in-law ; then his successor, and 
supreme lord and commander of the province and city 
of Gh'zni, which still keeps its place on the map of 
Afghanistan. The Samanian dynasty was at first 
protected and then suppressed by the chieftain it 
had adopted. The fortunes of Mahmud were con- 
stantly advancing; but not without proportionate 
opposition. On his father's death. Ismael, the second 
son, disputed with Mahmud the right of succession ; 
but his efforts were frustrated, and he spent the 
remainder of his life in prison. It should be borne 
in mind that by the memorable battle of Nevahend 
(a.d. 641) not only was the fate of Persia decided, 
and all Iran subjected to the power of the Prophet, 
but all the contiguous Turan was at the same time 
Mohammedanised ; as was also Bactria, which we call 
Khorasan ; and Sogdiana, which we call Bokhara; 
and Kharizm. These three districts are the choicest 
lands of Asia. Going from Bactria across the Oxus 
we reach a district of six hundred square miles ; the 
Transoxiana of the middle age ; the Sogdiana of the 
ancients; the Maver-ul-nere of Oriental writers; 
the Bukharia of our own writers. This is "the 
Paradise of Asia," as Persians write ; the third 
^K loveliest of all created lands, according to the Arabs, 
^B who assign the first palm to Damascus, the second 
^H to a district by the Persian Gulf. Kharizm stretches 
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the Oxus. Sairiarcand, the capital of Sogdiana. and 
Bokhara were famous for their schools and colleges; 
the former being the Oxford of Islam, to whose 
university Catharine II. subscribed. When the 
Turks acquired these lands they employed their 
literary kinsmen, the White Hun-Turks as their 
agents and diplomatists. Worsted in long and con- 
tinually-renewed contests for the possession of these 
desirable regions by the Saracens, the Turks, if they 
desired to reside, must be content to submit. And 
accordingly, as the tribes continually flocked in 
from the east, it was here that they were converted 
to the Koran. It was through the dynasty of Seljuk, 
forestalling and repelling the Gh'znevides who had 
transplanted them there, that the Turki-Turks 
became at last possessors of these fair and much- 
coveted lands.* 

Under such favourable circumstances for prosely- 
tising it can be no matter of wonder if in the 
succeeding three hundred and sixty years from the 
Persian conversion the progress of the Koran was 

■ See Newman, 57-89. Already I have noticed above, the 
refining and ameliorating infiuences on the human figure a.ad face 
exercised by the climate and aspect of this Paradise of the East. 
This largely demonstrated fact will Buggeat how readily, in the oktir 
dirtction, a procesn of deterioration may be haetened on, and how in 
a millennium or EOmething more, from the Flood to the firEI 
Egyptian scroll (and the oldest is of later date than the great 
pyramid), in which they are figured, (he Ethiopian and the Negro 
might have emerged. We assume that the human form of iht 
sonB of Noah was perfect i n its kind ; uhalever blight, traceable 10 
known spiritual incidents may have overtaken Ham and hia son, 
which, like the mark of Cain, might have imparted some visible 
effect. Tne Turanian blemishes refined away in a few centuries 
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uninterrupted ; 
faith which he had inherited flamed out with the 
fury of fanaticism, though some have been found to 
regard him as a zealous rather by affectation than 
conviction. He aspired to be the apostle of Islam 
to the benighted beyond the Indus. No iconoclast 
ever had more fiery and indefatigable energies than 
he. The last year in the last century of the first 
millennium of Christ found him invading Hindustan. 
Already, Jeipal, a great brahmin prince, resolved to 
maintain his faith against the new superstition from 
the west. Resolved to crush the mischief at the 
root, he determined on invading Afghanistan, On 
his march thither he was encountered by the father 
of Mahmud, who, against his son's advice, concluded 
a truce with Jeipal ; and when he reached home he 
found that Mahmud refused to abide by the terms 
agreed upon. Then Sebectagi tbe eider — father and 
son seem to have borne this nam e^marched to Lahore, 
and defeated the Hindus with great slaughter. There 
having collected great treasure, he had himself pro- 

from a set and hardened type, is contrasted with the thick lipa, long 
jaws, aod woolly heads, and extravagant Jieels, caught up by tbe plastic 
and ductile features and assimilative foims of the race in its youth, in 
all but tropic atmospheres during more than a thousand years. The 
illuEtration which I find quoted from tilumenbach is instructive. The 
swine, which were first imported by the Spaniards into America, in less 
than three centuries have developed diversities of form most unlike 
(i) the wild boar they are all desceni^ed from ; and (2) most unlike one 
another. Some have toca half a span long ; some have solid hoofi ; 
some hoofa with five clefts ; some large ears ; same large curved 
tusks ; all diversities of size prevail ; wh ile the difference between the 
ikull of a Negro and European are not greater than tbose between the 



wild boa 



d the domesticated s' 
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claimed king of the conquered country. On his 
homeward march he fell ill, and died as he re-entered 
Gh'zni, where his tomb is. Four years elapsed, and 
his son and successor, Mahmud, began his third and 
fourth expeditions into India, There once again he 
encountered and defeated the army of Jeipal, who 
was taken prisoner, with his fifteen sons and many 
relatives, while five thousand were left dead upon 
the field,* In the account of the spoil, mention is 
made of the sixteen necklaces, one of which was 
estimated as of a value equal to ninety thousand 
pounds. The vanquished Jeipal, having transferred 
his crown to his son, commanded a large pile to be 
erected, then, mounting it and firing it with his own 
hands, he perished in the flames. Mahmud, however, 
continued the war against Jeipal's son, Anundpal; 
besieged Moultan, overthrew the king of Kashgar, 
and thus made himself master of the celebrated 
fortress of Bheem. Here it was the Hindus had 
accumulated the treasures consecrated to their idols. 
The prize was one of prodigious value. Three years 
later he took (in a.d. ioii) the sacred city of 
Tahnesur, about thirty miles west of Delhi, which 
he plundered. The idols he demolished in the place, 
all save the principal one, Jugsona, which he trans- 
ported to Gh'zni, to be there publicly insulted and 
trodden under foot. He found among the idol- 
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treasures a ruby of incredible size. Jn A.D. 1017, he 
took the forts of Mutra and Rajah Chundpal, and, 
having defeated Chundur Ray, he made his way back 
to Gh'zni, loaded with spoil, out of which he erected 
the celebrated mosque called the Celestial Bride. 
Close by he founded a university and a library. To 
the khaliph he ordered a narrative of his conquests to 
be forwarded. In 1019 a great festival was made at 
Bagdad, to express the joy of the believers at the 
propagation of the faith among the Hindus by the 
unvanquished sword of Mahmud. The record of his 
exploits submitted to the khaliphs was not the only 
literary work in which Mahmud interested himself. 
It was he who engaged the divine poet, Firdausi, to 
write the Shah-Nameh, or King-Book, which is a 
history in a poetical form, composed under the 
pleasing inspiration of a golden coin for every verse. 
As the poem contained sixty thousand couplets, the 
aoldan desired to compound, thinking reasonably 
enough that there was, in fact, too much of what 
might be immensely good in itself. For the honour 
of the royal patronage of letters, never very uncalcu- 
lating under Turk or Teuton, it is a sorry thing to 
have to read that Mahmud, entitled Ghazi, the soldan, 
did propose an arrangement at the very unimagina- 
tive figure of one-and-threepence in the pound. The 
indignant bard at once dashed into a satirical poem 
on his lord and master, which reached — but only 
reached^seven thousand couplets. For this com- 
position, in verse, of course no pecuniary composition 
whatever was proposed. 

By the overthrow of Munda Ray (a.d. loai), and 
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thousand, his elephants numbering thirteen hun- 
dred, his camels, and his chariots, were all drawn 
up before him. Again overcome with grief, he sought 
refuge in his palace, and in a few hours there waa 
an end. 

In his twelve invasions of Hindustan, and in the 
strategical relationship of Afghanistan to India, 
which he established, he his graven his name 
as it were upon a rock, for ever. Although he 
became the founder of the Mohammedan power 
there, he did not so much aim at the annexation 
of conquered provinces as the establishlishment 
and perpetuation of that faith which millions 
there received from him, and hold to this day as 
taught by him. Gfi'zni, the capital of an empire 
which once stretched from the Tigris to the 
Ganges, a city which contained within its circuit 
the noblest structures to be seen in Asia, is now a 
miserable village, numbering fifiuen hundred houses. 
The dynasty of Mahmud maintained a precarious 
and inglorious existence till the close of the twelfth 
century, when it submitted to t!ie house of Ghor, 
whose chief represented the ancient rulers of the 
land, and subsequently the territory was seized by 
Tschingis, by Timur, and by Baber. When on the 
death of Nadir Shah (1747), his lieutenant, Ahmed, 
in;tde his way back from Persia to his native 
highlands, he established the present dynasty. 
With him came back the Koh-i-noor, which, before 
it passed into the possession of the British crown, 
last owned by Runjeet, the father of our 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh. 
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Among the ruins of the splendour and majestj 
of Gh'zni there yet remains, in comparative per- 
fection, three miles outside the city, the tomb of 
Mahmud, the Apostle, There, under a splendid 
cupola, on a white marble slab, lay many a year the 
iron mace of the soldan, so heavy that few of the 
degenerate after times could wield it— the mace with 
which he did battle against the thousand gods of 
Hindustan; demolished the gold idols of Mutra, and 
the almighty god of Somnauth. From the sanctuary 
of this latter temple he had carried off the sandal- 
wood doors to enclose his tomb- They enclosed his 
place of rest for upwards of eight hundred years, but 
they are there no more. Our Christian government 
removed them some years ago, and restored them to 
India ; and a British envoy, in pompous phrases of 
elaborate silliness, proclaimed at once to outraged 
Christendom, and the critical and calculating intel- 
ligence of India, " Our victorious army hears the 
gates of the Temple of Somnauth in triumph from 
Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of the sultan 
Mahmoud looks upon the ruins of Gh'zni, The 
insult of eight hundred years is at last avenged."* 
No account of Mahmud would be at all satisfactory 

• Proclamation of the Governor- General to all the princes, chiefs, 
and people of India, 1845. It is difficult to calculate the effect 
which such a fatal policy would have on the Mohammedans of India ; 
and it must have greatly contributed — however nnperceived by ua — 
to the growth of that fanatical spirit which broke out in India ten 
years later, and may not be at all rash to ascribe to this disastrous 
measure, the continued disaffection of a land and people go accessible 
from the weat, and yet by histoiical and local assaciationa bd 
involved with India. 
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which failed to give the narrative of the idol of 
Somnauth as preserved in the legend. It illustrates 
at once the iconoclastic zeal and character of 
Mahmud, as well as the character of those whom 
he encountered, and the idolatry he overthrew. 

The longest expedition attempted by Mahmud was 
that which carried him — in his last invasion of India, 
and six years before his death — to the promontory of 
Guzerat, which lies, as it were, a Gibraltar of the 
east, between Bombay and the Indus. On that 
promontory stood the celebrated temple of Somnauth. 
For the sins of Delhi and Kinnoge, the gods had 
allowed those cities to be laid low ; but their 
vengeance would be sure to overtake one who dared 
even to menace the immaculate sanctuary of 
Guzerat. This pagoda, as the legends are careful 
to describe it, was not more notorious for its mag- 
nificence and wealth than for the wickedness of its 
inmates. It possessed an endowment of two 
thousand villages. Two thousand brahmins were 
consecrated to the service of the deity. There were 
attached to the temple, three hundred musicians 
and as many barbers, and five hundred dancing girls 
of conspicuous beauty and of noble birth. The 
country below and around "the precipice on which 
the temple stood was peopled with a nation of 
fanatics. 

A Hindu woman of great beauty was purifying 
herself in the sacred river, and on the bank, in a 
position she believed secure, had placed her little 
child, A passing wolf saw the child, and was in the 
very act of carrying it off, when a roan suddenly 
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appeared and rescued it. The young and gratefj 
mother learned with pain that the preserver of her 
babe was the enemy of her gods; and this distress 
was shared by her husband, who shortly after died 
of fever, leaving his widow to undergo the suttee, 
that is, surrender herself to be consumed in the fires 
in which her husband's corpse would be reduced to 
ashes. In her wifely anxiety for her husband's 
recovery she had betaken herself to the officiating 
brahmin of their temple, and from him she learned 
that her husband's recovery and her own release 
from the fire could only be obtained on conditions 
the most degrading. Every night the temple was 
made the scene of the most extravagant and 
abominable excesses and debaucheries, fitting those 
who partook of them for no less retribution than 
that exacted in Lohangaraka, the last of the thrice- 
seven hells of the Hindus. Her tempter imprudently 
made her an eye-witness of the abominations to 
which she would be exposed if she yielded to his 
seductions. The widow, on her husband's decease, 
though under no legal necessity — it is now known 
that the cruel usage was grounded on a misreading 
of the sacred hooka — resolved to give herself to the 
flames. She would act according to the measure of 
her light. She was sustained by the hope taught 
her by her faith that her suffering love would fit her 
to become a Sita, or Bride of God. When all the 
rites were prepared in the temple-court, her infant 
was placed in her arms for a last caress, and then 
removed. Having parted with her friends and jewels, 
.she sprang upon the pile, embraced her husband's 
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remains, and was lost to sight in the eddying smoke. 
The inhabitants of Somnauth were engrossed in this 
dread sacrificial service, while Mahmud was thunder- 
ing at the walls; and the terrors with which the 
assailants inspired them, drew the besieged, not to 
the walls for the defence, but to the temple for 
supplication. At last they were gathered to the 
ramparts, when they succeeded in repulsing the 
assault of the great apostle of Islam. Continued 
success of this kind made them anxious for more 
success. They believed that their great god was 
interposing in their behalf; and, animated by the 
conviction that their prayers were listened to, they 
found that increased energy was imparted to their 
valour and devotion. Meanwhile, the devotee of the 
flames, as the conflicting smoke and fire floated near 
her, felt the framework on which she rested sink 
very gradually beneath her, and she herself to sink 
with it. The shouts of the multitude, triumphing in 
her self-devotion, seemed to fade away more and 
more. She became conscious of other surroundings. 
With the acuteness of every sense intensified by the 
startling novelty of her position, and the inexplicable 
postponement of her death-tortures, she derived even 
courage from the conviction that the stealthy tread 
she felt ever and anon moving near her, and 
the ill-suppressed suspiration, which her ear caught 
from time to time, proceeded from the brahmin who 
had made his wicked proposals to her. For some 
days, during which she reluctantly tasted — and only 
tasted — the viands she found left for her nourishment, 
this state of things continued ; and during this 
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interval the attacks of Mahmud were either repulsed 
or foiled. At one time, impelled by a fanatical devo- 
tion to their god. at another, strengthened by the 
arrival of fresh forces, the beleaguered Hindus proved 
themselves more than a match for their assailant- 
At last, at a critical moment, after an act of 
prayer, and a noble display of resolute self-devotion, 
Mahmud rallied his forces, led the attack in person, 
and carried the defences of the place. Having slain 
fifty thousand and intercepted many more thousands 
who were betaking themselves to the boats, in the 
hope of reaching Serendip, or Ceylon, the conqueror 
posted bis trustiest and ablest soldiers by wall and 
gate, and entered Somnauth which he found deserted 
by all save pilgrims and other devotees. Mahmud 
bad not forgotten the fair Hindu whose babe he had 
saved, and he received with great regret the reports 
of her death. Her child he declared he would make 
his own and adopt forthwith, and he sent it to his 
harem- Then he demanded of the brahmins why 
they had allowed the mother to be so parted from 
her child. To him who made answer that " So she 
would reach Paradise," he replied " Thou shalt 
follow her to Paradise, then." And he commanded 
him to be thrown over the battlements, while the 
rest were solemnly assured that the same fate 
awaited them if they were ever discovered taking 
part in such a rite again. Now, Mahmud had not 
yet met the chief brahmin- But when the Hindu 
*idow in the vault had repulsed all the advances of 
her tempter, she was surrounded by a number of 
women whom, at their summons, she voluntarily 
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followed. They escorted her to a door, where they 
parted from her. This door, sliding through a groove, 
and closing on her as she passed through, presented 
a narrow opening. By this undismayed, she walked 
till she saw before her a flight of steps, illuminated 
by a bright light which appeared to shine above. 
These steps she climbed, and at last reached a 
circular chamber, about six feet in diameter, whose 
floor was covered with rich Persian rugs, while the 
room itself was flooded by an overpowering light, 
which, its own source unseen, was reflected by 
countless and priceless gems. The walls were 
encrusted with jewels of great size and brilliancy, 
and stones invaluably precious lay heaped upon the 
ground. As she gazed in wonder on this astonishing 
spectacle, a door opened beside her, and her perse- 
cutor appeared. She was alike insensible to his 
efforts of persuasion and his .threats of vengeance. 
As he was giving utterance to these, they both felt 
the chamber as if struck from without and rocking 
under the blow. When Mahmud, on entering 
Soninauth, sought The Tetnple of the Fifty-six en- 
jewelled Pillars, and first stood before the idol, he 
had commanded his godship's nose to be struck 
off in two pieces— one to be thrown on the threshold 
of the public mosque at Gh'zni, and the other to be 
thrown at the principal entrance of his own palace. 
This violence to the colossal frame of their god had 
horrified the brahmins and their devotees. They 
offered the conqueror a large sum of money if he 
would forbear doing the idol any further damage. 
His own generals, gathering around Mahmud, 
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endeavoured to persuade him to close with the offer, 
for, as they argued, the destruction of that idol 
would not be the destruction of idolatry, while the 
money might he meritoriously divided among his 
faithful soldiers. But to this admirable and self- 
denying logic Mahmud argued on his side that to 
consent to such a negotiation would be to tarnish 
the glory of his high mission, and to barter — though 
for ten millions offered^Iiis noble title of Destroyer 
of Images, and earn, possibly, through all time the 
scornful and derisive epithet of Idol-selier. Accord- 
ingly, he commanded his troops to proceed with the 
work of destruction. The huge fabric quivered 
beneath the blows ; and through the widening rifts 
were revealed to their astonished e\es heaps — great 
beyond imagination — of accumulated treasures ; but, 
even a more astonishing spectacle, one final blow 
gave to view a central chamber in the structure of 
this idol, and the appalled and terrified brahmin 
kneeling at the feet of the beautiful Hindu. 
Mahmud at once recognised her whose death he 
had mourned so sincerely, and she as promptly 
recognised the preserver of her child, and she 
became from that day his favourite queen. 

The main features of this legend are reproduced 
by well-nigh all the historians, and the colouring is 
no doubt accurate and to be relied upon. It is an 
unwelcome duty to have to reduce to the proportions 
of fact the outlines of the imagination. Guzerat, and 
Somnauththe idol-temple, and the ministry of sin, and 
the other actors remain unaffected by our repudiation 
of the main features of the legend. The idol of clay, so 
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readily shattered by the mace of Mahmud, was in fact 
solid stone, which the brahmins offered to redeem 
with its weight in precious stones and coin, making 
a sum which we can well helieve would have been 
equal to all the treasures which barbaric fancy has 
gathered into the tale. This stone was, in fact, one 
of the twelve stones in India, sacred to yiva ; in 
religious import, and the symbolism of nature- 
worship, akin to the ingroved pillars with which the 
house of Ahah degraded Israel^akin, too, to the 
black stone of the Caaba at Mecca; and that shape- 
less wooden black image of Diana, which fell from 
Zeus ; and the Liafail, or stone of destiny, of 
Ireland ; and the many other like relics to be found 
wherever Phosnicians have been.* 

The life of Mahmud was devoted to a noble 
mission ; and the conclusion which history draws 
for us is not a little remarkable^this, namely — that, 
to the measure of the light vouchsafed to him, 
Mahmud — the Turk, Iconoclast, the apostle of Islam, 
whose mace, if it fell with crushing might, fell not to 
force on the course of commerce but to foil the devices 
of Eblis — was, in history, the greatest regenerator of 
Hindustan ; the first in that career of true philan- 

' See MiIIe' British India, ii. 251. I find Gibbon (c. 41 justifies 
the suggestion at the text as regards (he Btcne at Mecca, which, to 
fallow out Hie speculations of Oort and Dozy with which Colenso 
has enriched us, may have been brought to Mecca by the colony 
which settled there of refugee Simeonilea in the age of David ; thus 
connecting with an lEr3e!iti!<h lource the pre-Islam religion of the 
south. In the restoration of the Caaba, the stone must be touched 
only by the hands of a pure and itainless youth. The choice fell an 
«uch a youth, then fifteen years of age, whose name was Mahomet. 
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thropy which the Anglo-Saxons have entered upon. 
Well may the moollahs still read their Koran daily 
at the tomb, which, in the interests of a superstition 
the most debasing, was plundered and dismantled 
by the hand of a Christian. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SIXTEENTH MIGRATION. 

" THE TURKI-TURKS AND THE DYNASTY OF SELJUK," 

A.D. 985 — 1294. 

Before proceeding with the narrative of the house 
of Seljuk, it will be useful to review the position of 
the khaliphate at the close of the tenth century. The 
historian Gibbon, in his fifty-second chapter, enume- 
rates three causes explanatory — in his view — of the 
decay which had already overtaken the Arabian 
system. What he puts last as the most obvious 
cause, perhaps one will be pardoned for putting here 
first — (i) the unwieldly and unmanageable bulk of 
the empire. This source of weakness was slightly 
alleviated by the separation of Spain and the estab- 
lishment of the dynasty of the WbUe at Cordova. 
But this event led to other like events which unduly 
drained away the strength of the khaliphs. During 
two hundred years, commencing about a.d. 800, 
there arose — to the enfeeblement of Islam — the 
Aglabites, Teherites, Toulunites, Ishkdidites, the 
Edrisites of Fez, the Soffarides, or Braziers, led by 
(son of Leith) and Amru, his brother; the 
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Samanides, called in to shelter the khaliph 1 
Amru — so poor were they, their stirrups * were 
of wood — so brave were they, they vanquished an 
army eight times more numerous than their own, 
sending the captive Amru to Bagdad {A.d. goz) ; and 
the Bowides, or Deilemites — the dynasty of the 
three brothers who for the first time separated 
Persia from the empire of the east. 

(2) But more prejudicial to the vitality of the 
khaliphate, than the alienation of territory and dis- 
affection of tribes, was the rise of a heresy touching, 
not the succession of the Prophet — this, countenanced 
by the Fatimites, was mischievous enough — ^but the 
interpretation of his book. The first originator of 
a separate school {a..d. Sgc — 951) under Islam, 
Carmath, the first great puritan preacher of Arabia, 
undertook to spiritualise the Koran, to modify or 
relax the duties of fasting and the prohibitions of 
indulgence. Twelve apostles carried the new teach- 
ipg along the shores of the Persian Gulf. Thence it 
spread north and east. Bagdad was menaced ; the 
khaliph frightened. But, notwithstanding all their 
successes, notwithstanding their allowing the pil- 
grimage to Mecca to be renewed, and their restoring 
the Caaba — the black stone which they had carried 
off — the movement in a little time came to an end; 
and there is not any record to tell how at last the 
sectaries disappeared. But the fact that there had 

■ See above, line a, page 8. The Btimip, unknown to classic 
lioiBeroaiishi|], and unrepresented in its Ephippia, is of southern or 
eastern origin. At a late ethnological gathering at Pesth, the 
Etimip was commemoralcd as the true conqueror of Hungary. 
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been a school made room for other schools later on, 
notably those which arose from the culture of Aryan 
literature. 

(3) Gibbon's first cause, accounting for the decay 
of the khaliphate, I refer to last for the convenience 
of my own narrative. When the seventh and eighth 
khaliphs invited into the capital the Turks, and 
entrusted, themselves to their honour, they little 
thought that the role their allies would enact would 
be that of the prEetorian guards. But from pro- 
tectors the Turks soon became persecutors. They 
assassinated the son of their patron, Motassem ; 
and, on the death of his grandson, Mostanser, 
in the short space of four years three khaliphs 
were created, deposed, and murdered. The Abba- 
sides for a little time, and in a feeble way, 
recovered their position, continuing faineant rulers 
under the control of the Bowides, until at last 
the khaliph Cayem, the descendant of Hashem, 
succeeded in interesting in his deliverance Togrul, 
son of Seljuk — and, in the end, his own son-in- 
law — -the progress of whose arms forms the subject 
of the following pages. 

We now reach one of the most important portions of 
the history of the Turks. The race had been Islamized 
in the earliest campaigns of the Saracens, though 
not wholly or chiefly through them. It had become 
to Ishmael what we Gentiles, through the Jews, have 
become to the Son of the Promise — they the proselytes 
of Ishmael, we the proselytes of Isaac. In their 
warfare hitherto, as under the Gh'znevides, they had 
encountered only pagans and Hindus. The house of 
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thirty-fourth in descent from Afrasiab the lord of 
Turan. It was one of the grandchildren of Seljuk 
who made the memorable reply to Mahmud which 
filled him with so much consternation. Being asked 
tow many men the hordes could contribute to a 
war-establishment, the Seljukian replied, " Send one 
of these arrows to our tribes, and fifty thousand men 
without delay will present themselves on horseback." 
"But if that force was not enough?" remarked 
Mahmud, " Then send this other arrow to the 
tribe Balik, and as many more will attend your 
orders." " But if I needed the whole available force 
of all your tribes, how many might I expect?" 
"Send round my bow," said Ismael, "and as it 
circulates two hundred thousand men will be ready 
ioY your command." This very startling disclosure 
indaced Mahmud to withdraw the race as much as 
ble. He transported the most troublesome of 
tbem across the Oxus, and settled them in the heart 
of Khorasan. There the shepherds soon degenerated 
into bandits ; and the bandits developed into military 
forces, which conquered wherever they marched, 
The son of Mahmud encountered them and was 
"deserted by his army ; and the decisive battle fought 
"ear Zendecan, a little village of Khorasan, famous 
•w its cotton (a.d. 103S), established in Persia the 
dynasty of the shepherd kings. 

That battle marks the date of the entrance of the 
"urks into ecclesiastical history. In the year A.D. 
^048 they began their attacks on Christianity under 
Togrul Beg, the son of Michael, that youngest son of 
Seljuk, who, having died fighting against the infidel, 
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Seljuk won the melancholy distinction of being thftl 
first of the Turanian race to persecute Christianity 

in Europe and Asia. 

The personal history of Seljuk is presented to us 
in a legend which holds in solution some — though 
we cannot say how much — fact, Seljuk was the 
son of Dekati, who filled the office of prime minister 
to Bigu, khan of those Tatars of Kipzak, who dwelt 
more immediately to the north of the Caspian Sea. 
Discontented, if not avowedly a rebel, he escaped 
from his prince's house, and settled at last in 
Bokhara. There, having embraced Islam and 
acquired much personal influence, he warred against 
his own race with the hitter animosity of a convert, 
and he won the favour of the Saracens by his 
uncompromising zeal. Dying in battle at the 
patriarchal age of one hundred and seven years, he 
left five sons. Of these the youngest, surnamed the 
Martyr, died in battle with the infidel. The other 
four increased in all pastoral possessions, and ac- 
quired at last such a reputation for wealth and 
power as to attract the notice of the sultan Mahmud. 
Having depopulated all the country of its Saracenic 
inhabitants, Mahmud had patronised the settled 
Turks, and encouraged fresh immigrants who, in 
whatever numbers they arrived, cheerfully embraced 
the religion of the land. Mahmud at last became 
alarmed ; and he had only too good reasons for an 
alarm which disquieted and embittered the last 
moments of his life. The discomfort derived no 
mitigation from the reflection that he and Seljuk 
were ennobled by a common lineage ; for Seljuk was 
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thirty-fourth in descent from Afrasiab the lord of 
Turan. If was one of the grandchildren of Seljuk 
who made the memorable reply to Mahmud which 
filled him with so much consternation. Being asked 
how many men the hordes could contribute to a 
war-establishment, the Seljukian replied, " Send one 
of these arrows to our tribes, and fifty thousand men 
without delay will present themselves on horseback." 
"But if that force was not enough?" remarked 
Mahmud. "Then send this other arrow to the 
tribe Balik, and as many more will attend your 
orders." "But if I needed the whole available force 
of all your tribes, how many might I expect?" 
" Send round my bow," said Ismael, " and as it 
circulates two hundred thousand men will be ready 
for your command." This very startling disclosure 
induced Mahmud to withdraw the race as much as 
possible. He transported the most troublesome of 
them across the Oxus, and settled them in the heart 
of Khorasan. There the shepherds soon degenerated 
into bandits ; and the bandits developed into military 
forces, which conquered wherever they marched. 
The son of Mahmud encountered them and was 
descried by his army ; and the decisive battle fought 
near Zendecan, a little village of Khorasan, famous 
for its cotton {a.d. 103S), established in Persia the 
dynasty of the shepherd kings. 

That battle marks the date of the entrance of the 
Turks into ecclesiastical history. In the year A.D. 
1048 they began their attacks on Christianity under 
Togrul Beg, the son of Michael, that youngest son of 
Seljuk, who, having died fighting against the infidel, 
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was named the Martyr. That year was the first o 
the pontificate of Leo IX., the first bishop of Rome 
who adopted the very unepiscopal staff of a regular 
army. If we are to accept this date — there is 
throughout some slight variation in the chronology 
— then Togrul Beg had been crowned in 1038, the 
year of the expulsion from Rome of his holiness 
Benedict XL* In his forty-fifth year Togrul Beg 
made himself master of Persia. About a century 
before (or a.d. 933), the Bowides, a Deilemite 
dynasty founded by Imad-al-Daulah, at the khaliph's 
request, had interposed in Persian affairs. Rescuing 
the representatives of the prophet, who had held the 
country from the death of Mahomet for three hun- 
dred and four years — and for the last thirty years of 
this time under Ismael Samani, the founder of the 
Samanides^they overthrew the Turkish guard, the 
prsetorians of Islam. Distracted and terrified by 
the rival factions, Arabs and Persians, Mamun, the 
seventh of Abbasides, in an evil hour for himself 
and his throne, invited these Turks across the Oxus 
to his succour; and M'tassem, his brother and 
successor, raised them to the number of seventy 
thousand, A terrible state of insubordination en- 
sued. The despotism thus estabhshed within the 
court lasted one hundred years. The subsequent 
ascendancy of the Bowides seems to have bettered 



• TbiE is the pope who was liltle more than ten years old when 
be entered on hia Fontificace ; who for hi^ crimes was twice 
expelled ; who sold his mitre to John, afterwards Pope Gregory IX. 
1 do not find that the progress of the Seljukians attracted the notice 
of these popes, or roused them to any interposition. 
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the state of matters in no way, either political or 
social. The khaliph was thenceforward not alone 
confined to Bagdad. Rahdi, the twentieth of the 
Ahbasides and the thirty-ninth in the succession from 
the prophet, was the last who held or exercised the 
secular dignities of his station. The Bowides reduced 
the khaliph to a condition of enforced asceticism and 
the devout study of the Koran. Already humbled 
and enslaved at home, the power of the khaliph- 
ate was almost extinguished abroad by the move- 
ments from the south. Mahmud had scorned 
the Fatimite dynasty and devoted himself to the 
house of Abbas. Forgetful of this loyalty of the 
Gh'znevides, the khaliph applauded the victory of 
Zendecan, and appointed the Seljukian chief his 
temporal vicegerent or Emir-al-Omra (a.d, 935 — 936). 
A sudden and terrible chastisement overtook the 
Arabian and Turkish emirs; and the whole dynasty of 
the Bowides vanished as a dream when one awaketh. 
Tangrolipix, as the Greeks form Togrul Beg — in 
his full and proper style, Abu Teleb Mohammed, 
Rocneddin (this last importing "Pillar of the True 
Religion," the title given him by the spiritual chief 
of the Moslem world) — was a warrior worthy of his 
race. The sword he drew he wielded with the two- 
fold energy of fanaticism and ambition. A convert 
with all his army, it was his fortune to achieve three 
perilous distinctions. He became, as we have seen, 
thetemporalvicegerent of the khaliph; hewas the first 
to shed the blood of Christians ; he was the first of 
this branch of the Turkish race to hold and occupy 
as his own a part of the Rom an empire. These were 
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the main incidents of his story, round which all thi 
rest will be found to group themselves. 

(i) His investiture with the vice-khaliphate hai 
been described, and at length and in glowing colours 
by successive writers. Arriving for the first time^ 
after the campaigns which closed with the extinction 
of the Bowides, and in the same fashion subset 
quently on a second visit, Togrul debarked from the 
Tigris, and entered Bagdad on horseback. I 
reached the gates of the palace, he dismounted andfl 
walked on foot under the guidance of unarmed emirs. 
The supreme pontilT of Islam was, according to I 
custom, seated behind the black veil; the blackj 
garment of his line was spread over his shoulderas 
and in his hand he held the staff of "the last and| 
greatest of the apostles of God." Togrul havinj 
kissed the ground, was then led by the vizier and a 
interpreter towards the throne. Close by ■ 
second throne, whereon Togrul was seated anal 
invested with his vicarial honours. Seven robes of ^ 
dignity were put upon him; seven slaves were pre- 
sented to him — natives of the seven climates of the J 
Arabian empire. His mystic veil was perfumed with] 
musk. Two crowns were placed upon his head ; 
scimitars were girded to his side, in token of hiay 
double sovereignty over east and west. One . 
irresistably reminded of the Roman pontiff's ci 
of two circles, first assumed by pope Damasus I 
this very year, and the two swords of super-episcopal 
dignity. The coincidence of the two coronations ii 
the same year, and each with two crowns imposed,* 
is not a little noteworthy. Twice the vicegerent 
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kissed the hand of the father of the faithful ; twice 
the blazon of his honours was heralded to the 
applauding Moslems. The alliance thus established 
was strengthened by the khaliph taking as one of 
his wives the sister of Togrul. Afterwards, but not 
until considerable negotiation had taken place, he 
gave his daughter to the Turk. In the sincerity of 
his religious convictions, Togrul was a model worthy 
of all imitation. Daily he said the five appointed 
prayers; weekly he fasted on the first two days; 
and until a mosque was completed in each city he 
forbore laying the foundation of a palace. Before his 
marriage with the khaliph's daughter, he defeated, 
deposed, and strangled his brother, Jafar Beg, him- 
self a warrior of some distinction. Then, a short 
time after his marriage, he died, leaving no child, 
but bequeathing to his nephew, the son of jafar, 
their joint conquests. He died a.d. 1063. 

(3) In the decline of the khaliphate the Asiatic 
provinces of the Roman empire had enjoyed some 
repose. The greatest successes which had ever 
attended the Roman arms in conflict with the 
Saracens had been won by Nicephorus Phocas, John 
Zimisces, and Basil. The armies of Rome were 
Roman once more ; they were composed of troops 
" on whom," says Gibbon, " at this moment I shall 
not hesitate to bestow the name of Romans." 
Mopsuestia, Taurus, the passes of Amanus, Antioch, 
and more than one hundred other cities, were, with 
quite a pastoral prodigality of carnage, rescued from 
the prophet, and eighteen pulpits of the Koran were 
committed to the flames. The Euphrates, which 
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had not known below Taurus the foot of a Rona 
emperor since the campaigns of Heraclius, was 
crossed by Zimisces. With a rapidity of movement 
and a suddenness of action worthy of the Asian hordes 
his forces traversed ail the limits of the empire by 
the Tigris. Bagdad with its virgin treasures lay 
before him, and, by her enfeebled condition, seemed 
to invite him to her walls, within which the terror of 
the khaliph and the recklessness of the Eowides had 
made the city worse than defenceless. But the wastes 
of Mesopotamia were held by the impregnable 
garrisons of thirst and hunger ; and the emperor, 
this tempting fruit left all untasted, was compelled 
to shape his course back to his distant capital- This 
last display of military vigour was worthy of the line 
oftheCjesars. Butnoneoftheadvantagesgainedwere 
permanent. The invincibility indeed of the arms of 
the Saracens vi'as disproved for ever. The Moslem 
princes, however, rapidly recovered their lost cities 
and territories. The mosques were purged of the 
symbols of the Christian faith; the pulpits which 
had been consumed were replaced. Only Antioch 
remained securely annexed to the empire, together 
with the cities of Ciiicia and the island of Cyprus. 

Although suffered to remain undisturbed by the 
Roman commander, the emirs of Bagdad* were 

• Bagdad(Baghdad),lheCityof Peace, pn the eastern branch of the 
TigTiE, and three hurdred miles from the Persian Gulf, superseded, as 
metropolis of Islam. Damascus (oldest of all cities since Ihe flood), 
and from its foundation A.D. 761 by Alnianzor, son of Mohammed, 
son of Abdallah, son of Ali, son of Abbas, the prophet's uncle, has 
undergone many reverses. This El-Manzur— in correcter spelling — 
E he who, blessed with the faithful vizier, Barmeh (of the highest 
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bent on reprisals. After an interval of some twenty- 
five years, the migratory hordes of the Seljukians 
suddenly overspread the frontier from Taurus to 
Erzeroum ; and the blood of one hundred and thirty 
thousand Christians was poured forth upon the land. 
It was upon his return to Bagdad after this campaign 
that they invested Togrul as I have described, and 
entitled him Rocn-ed-deen, or Firm Pillar of 
Religion. 

(3) It was in this campaig^i that, first of his race 
to do so, he occupied, although but for a short time, 
a part of the Roman empire. He was valiantly 
encountered, and he made himself no permanent 
impression on the Asiatic provinces. But what he 
could not by his own arms finally accomplish, he 

Persian lineage, and hereditary guaj-dian of the fire of the Maji) 
allowed his vizier's sons, also true and faithful statesmen, to 
grow up in friendship with, and serve his son Haroun El Raschid. 
This latter khaliph, yielding lo the Arab faction, ruthlessly decreed 
theextinction of the ^mily of the Bannecides. The Abbasides ruledat 
Bagdad for five hundred years, till they were extinguished by Holagou, 
son of Tschingis, Feb. 30, 1258. Once the capital of a great empire 
the city is now the chief town of a pashalifc " of that ilk," which 
Compriaea an area of one hundred thousand square miles. The city 
was erected in the garden of Dad, a Christian hermit .(Bagh=Garden 
ofDad) with materials drawn from Ctesiphon and Seleucia. Acquired 
by Timur, A.D. 1397, it, after many years, came into the possession 
of Shah Ishmael, the founder of the Suffide dynasty of Persia. 
Taken by Solyman the Magnificent, re-laken by Shah Abbas, it 
was ultimately conquered by sultan Murad IV. in 163S, who 
besieged it with three hundred thousand men. It has ever since 
been in the possession of the Porte. 

So offensively did the Turkish g;uards introduced by Maimun 
and Motassem behave themselves at Bagdad, the inhabitants 
compelled the kbaliph to build for himself in the neighbourhood the 
town of Samarrah. 
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effectually prepared the way for his successors carry- 
ing out. As it is, he stand s forth in all history next to 
the apostle of Islam — the companion missionary, 
the two fulfilling, the one a part^ — if the illustration 
will be allowed to pass — something hke that 
S. Paul ; the other, a part akin to that of S. Peter, 
Prince of the Apostles, and by some supposed to be, 
in some strange mystic way Vicar of the Son 
God.* 

Togrul was happy, too, in his successors. A^ 
Arslan (a.d. 1063— 1073), as Togrul left no children, 
succeeded, being his nephew, to all his authority and 
power ; and to his Turkish designation the grateful 
khaliph added the Arabian title of Azzad-deen, or 
Protector of Religion. At the head of the Turkish. 
cavalry, Alp crossed the Euphrates, and entered 
CiEsarea, the capital of Cappadocia, to which he had 
been attracted by the fame of the wealth with which 
the church of S. Basil was adorned. The shrine 
contained the relics of the great saint, and the doors 
which enclosed it were encrusted with jewels and 
gold. Having carried off the doors and profaned 
the relics. Alp advanced to the conquest of Armenia; 
and Georgia. The loss of Armenia to the empire 



• About the time of Tognil Beg, came into notice the dreadM'l 
■ect of the asBassins, who from Hiisan Sabah their founder— it may 1 
perhaps be more correct to say restorer— whom the crusaders called | 
the ''old man of the mountain," have engrafted their name 
above, on the languages of Europe. Their power was maintained! 
from their fortress of Alamut, situated upon a mountain south of I 
the Caspian, for a terra of some one hundred and sixty years. From J 
Persia they settled in Syria. When in 1253, HQlikli Khan. 
companied by his Christian wife crossed the Oxus, his first exploit M 
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was incalculable, and the conquest was not difficult. 
But the Georgians, strong in their mountain energy 
and the convictions of their faith, made the task 
which Alp Arslan proposed to himself very difficult. 
Defeat at last was followed by enforced conversion, 
which, of course, was not sincere ; and the Georgians 
managed still to maintain the succession of their 
princes and their bishops. The Roman emperor, at 
last aroused, fell upon the armies of the Seljukians, 
which he encountered in detachments. Their 
hitherto uncontested progress and invariable suc- 
cess had relaxed their discipline, and the Ctesar 
at last drove them across the Euphrates ; and 
Diogenes Romanus then advanced to the recovery 
of Armenia. At Maluzkerd, between Erzeroum and 
Van, in the August of 1071, was fought a battle which 
may well take rank among the decisive battles of 
the world. The veterans of Constantinople and the 
recruits of Asia, the n:iasses of Macedonian and 
Bulgarian soldiery, and the Uzi-Turks (some Turco- 
man visitants of the Danube), were aided by the 
chivalrous mercenaries of Frank and Norman line- 
age, who were led into the fight by Urselius of Baliol, 
one of the Norman conquerors of Sicily, and the 
was the siege and capture of the stronghold of these Mohammedan 
heretics. In 1272-S0 the Mameluks dispersed them. Gibbon (c. Ixi v.) 
speaks of them as having been then " extirpated," " so that not a 
vestige is left of the enemies of mankind." But rumours reach us 
of some remains of the fleet being found near Zanzibar. If these 
people held, as Eeems likely, some secret Pagan creed, into which as 
living in Western Asia, and being Turks they avowedly introduced 
some tenets of Islam — the case of the Druses is not unlike — then 
be surprised at finding the sect rc-appearing at intervals. 
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d the sire of Scottish kings. For t 
prudent manipulation of forces so heterogeneous 
there was needed a knowledge of men as well as a 
knowledge of tactics ; and the Roman emperor was 
quite unequal to the emei^ency. But everj- false 
Ktep might have been retrieved but for the passionate 
rivalry of Andronicus, the envious kinsman of the 
emperor, who, maddened by ill-will to the chief of 
his house, forgot what was due to the line of the 
Caesars. In the confusion created by the treachery 
of Andronicus a brilliant charge of the Seljukians 
decided the fortunes of the day. The Roman empire 
sustained a final and irretrievable disaster. Its 
Asiatic provinces were lost to it for ever. The 
captive emperor, restored to freedom by the mag- 
nanimity of his conqueror, was disowned by his 
subjects; and as Alp Arslan was about to espouse 
his cause, the discomfited Ciesar was released 
from all his earthly troubles. Alp, with a chivalrous 
8elf-denial, had forborne to e-xtort from his captives 
any concessions, remaining content with Roman 
Asia, and the spoil of all the lands from Antioch to 
the Black Sea, Twelve hundred princes or princes' 
sons waited on his throne and two hundred thousand 
soldiers obeyed his com mands. He proceeded to con- 
quer Turkestan, the immediate nursery of the house of 
Seljuk. With these plans ready to be carried out, 
Alp marched from Bagdad and crossed the Oxus. 
Here death overtook him from the hand of a captive 
doomed to death. When, on this captive menacing 
him, his guards interposed to shield him, he waived 
them aside and bent his unerring bow. But his foot 
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failed him, and his arrow glanced aside, and the 
dagger of the assassin was plunged into his breast. 
So perished, in his forty-fifth year, a chieftain worthy 
of a front place in the lines of chivalry. At Mam, 
in the tomb of his family, his remains were deposited. 
"O ye," said an inscription, "who have seen the 
glory of Alp Arslan, repair to Maru, and you will 
behold it buried in the dust." The inscription has 
perished long ago, together with the tomb, and no 
other memorial survives of the monument which 
once covered the ashes of Alp Arslan. 

Maiek Shah (a.d. 1072 — logo), the third Seljukian 
chief, if inferior to his father and grandfather in ability 
and fortune, was not wanting in some of the character- 
istics of true nobility. He was permitted to attain an 
honour denied to them, since he was the first bar- 
barian whom the khaliph invested with the sacred 
title of Commander of the Faithful. His father had 
only been Protector of Religion ; his grandfather only 
Vicegerent of the Prophet. He came to the throne 
at the early age of seventeen ; uniting in him&elf to 
the piety, courage, generosity, and genius of Alp 
Arslan, all the charms of culture, and all the attrac- 
tions of a rare personal beauty. A short reign of 
twenty years, and then an end. True, he reigned 
more than twice as long as his father; but the sun, 
whose dawn was so full of promise, went down 
sadly while it was yet day. Historians vie with one 
another in delineating the virtues of the third Scl- 
juMan. On the eve of the battle which was to decide 
against his competitors — an uncle, a cousin, and a 
brother — his title to the succession, he wai engaged 
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in prayer at the tomb of the holy Imam, Riza, and 
his vizier, Nizam, was praying beside him. The 
chieftain asked what were the prayers of his vizier ? 
who made answer that he had prayed heaven to 
prosper the arms of Malek. " For my part," replied 
Malek, " I have prayed of the Lord of Hosts, that 
He would take from me my life and crown if my 
brother be more worthy than myself to reign over 
the Moslems." The historian of The Decline and 
Fall, in his fifty-seventh chapter, does not hesitate 
to pronounce Malek Shah the greatest prince of his 
age. He might with more truth have called him a 
very noble hero in an age which knew no other hero. 
He extended his dominions to Kashgar on the 
Chinese frontier. Thence the boundary line might 
be followed to the mountains of Georgia, the suburbs 
of Constantinople, the city of Jerusalem,* and the 
aromatic forests of Arabia Felix. Twelve times he 
is said to have made the circuit of his vast dominions. 



■ In 1(176 Maiek Shah took, by his vizier Aziz. JeruEalem from 
the Fatimtte khaliph Abu Tamin Mnatanzer Billah, and the 
Setjukiana held it for about twenty years, a.d, 1076-1096. It was 
the cruelties perpetrated more especially during this time which 
provolied the Crusades. But before the first Crusade started 
Jerusalem had been talten by Afdhal, vizier of Mostali, eighth 
Fatimite khaliph of Egypt. The reverses of Jerusalem in these 
five hundred years are sad and intricate. The city held by the 
Romans since the day? of Titus, was taken from them by IChosru II., 
and the Persians, A.D. 614; tegainedby Heraclius, A.n. 62g; captured 
by Omar, A.D. 637 ; regained by Zimisces, A.D. 970; captured by the 
Fatimites a.d. 976; captured by the Seljukians, a.d. 1076 ; regained 
by the Fatimites, A.n. 1096. Then follow the woeftil reverses of the 
crusades. We surely must allow, from the first capture by David, 
more than seventeen sieges and changes of ownership. 
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teunting among these his pilgrimage to Mecca. A 

reformer of taxes and abuses; the founder of bridges, 

colleges, and hospitals, marts for commerce, and courts 

^61 justice — he was, in very truth, a model sovereign 

Hkith whom no prince or potentate in Europe could 

^■QRipare in that age. He gave away to his cousin the 

^Roman provinces of Asia ; and the Turcomans who 

Toam there at this dayare the descendants of thosewho 

were settled there by the power, and were recipients 

of the royal bounty of Malek Shah, If in his political 

designs he contemplated the conquest and occupation 

of new Rome, he could not possibly have matured a 

more crafty and far-sighted device than this — that, 

namely, of settling in the contiguous Asia the restless 

hordes of Turkestan, Nor did he confine himself to 

the ordinary routine of monarchical duty. By the help 

iif a general assembly of all the astronomers of the 

east he reformed the kalendar. To him is due the 

Gelaliean era and "a computation of time which 

surpasses the Julian and approaches the accuracy of 

the Gregorian style." * 

the Fatimile khaliphs. to whom allusion is made here formed 
'^^ Orten faction, and were the reputed descendants of Ali— after 
*l=u Bekr, Omar, and Othman— fourth successor and cousin of 
Mahomet, who had married Fatima, the daughter of the prophet. For 
i^im, wbom the prophet called the Litm of God. the Persians, who are 
Sfliites, added another article to their creed— the cry of the All ides— that 
if Huhomet was the prophet, Ali was the vicar of God. The orthodox 
Snnnites hold Ali the second in sanctity of the four. Abbas, the 
unde of the prophet, became the founder of the Black factiDO, and 
•Wowiyeh, the secretary of Mahomet, the founder of the WAite faction, 
mb of Ali the devotion of the Persians created a city of 
■itbe »ize and form of Jerusalem, Meshud Ali. oear Cufa. 
' Gibbon, chap. Ivii. 
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But no man can be well counted happy till 1 
dies ; and Malek Shah was doomed to taste to excea 
disappointment and that contempt which ovt 
defeated ambition. 

He had bestowed his own daughter on the khalipl 
Moctadi, with the insolent directions that his holin« 
should dismiss the other inmates of his harem, and 
make the daughter of Malek Shah his exclusive aadj 
only consort. At the same time he demanded fot 
himself the daughter of the emperor Alexius. Thiai 
demand was, naturally enough, evaded, and Am 
Comnena speaks in horror of the threatened unioa^J 
In the midst of these aspiring purposes, the viziei 
Nizam, with whom we have seen Malek prayingj 
after a loyal and glorious administration whichi 
lasted thirty years, was, at the age of ninety-thre^ 
dismissed abruptly, accused, and put to death.^ 
With this noble statesman all his prosperity de-^ 
parted from Malek Shah. He allowed himself to.'l 
be betrayed into the mad enterprise of transplanting J 
the khaliph and establishing himself in the capitalf 
of the Moslem world. Ten days were granted to the J 
representative of Mohammed; and suddenly, beforel 
the days of respite were ended, Malek Shah wasj 
surprised by death, 

The Seljukian empire, consolidated by the prowess, ' 
the skill, and virtues of its three great chieftains, on J 
the death of the third underwent a rapid process of I 
disintegration. Five persons — his four sons and his I 
brother — claimed the empty throne. The results of J 
the then ensuing conflicts were to separate the J 
Persian dynasty from Kerman, Syria, Irak, andl 
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Roum. For one hundred and thirty years the 
successors of Malek Shah maintained their supre- 
macy in these five divisions of the empire. 
Ala-ed-din II. was the last sultan of the Seljukian 
empire {killed hy the Moguls in a.d. 1307). The 
under khans shattered the fahric in Asia Minor. 
One, named Kartisi, seized Mysia; Saru Khan and 
Aidin divided Lydia ; Menteshe took Caria, and 
Teke took Lycia and Pamphylia ; Hamud, seized 
Isauria and Pisidia. Kartiman, the most powerful of 
all, made himself lord of Lycaonia, and reigned in 
Konieh, the capital hitherto of the empire of the 
Seljukians. Kerunan founded a separate state in 
northern Phrygia. Ghazi Chelebi, the only one of 
all these descended from the house of Seljuk, lived 
and died the Pirate of the Euxine. All of them were 
shortly to be gathered into a fresh form and reduced 
to a more permanent and absolute dominion. 

(i) The Iranian dynasty continued after the death 
of the great Malek — its supremacy acknowledged by 
the rest — till the death of Togrul II., having lasted, 
from its foundation under Togrul Beg, not quite one 
hundred and fifty years (a.d. 1038 — iiy3>. 

'{2) The Irakian dynasty — the outcome of a dis- 
puted succession in the house of Iran — closed with 
the death of Massoud (a.d. 115a), having lasted not 
more than forty years. 
^_ (3) The Kermanian dynasty — Kerraan included 
^ft Fars, Mekran, and parts of Zabulistan, Segestan, and 
^M India — numbered some ten sultans, after Kaderd, 
^1 the nephew of Togrul Beg, and lasted less than one 
^M hundred and fifty years (a.d. 1041 — 1187). 
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(4) The Syrian dyaasty expelled the Arabia 
princes of Aleppo and Damascus. Eventually, 
under Noureddin, it abolished the Fatimites of 
Egypt. This great saint of the crescent was fol- 
lowed by another great devotee of the Koran, his 
vizier Saladin, the Kurd, the hero of so many 
legends, whom the wickedness of the Christian 
occupants of Jerusalem, and the treachery of one 
of their number, made master of the holy city. 
Saladin's empire fell to pieces at his death (a.d. 
March 4th, 1193). 

(5) The remaining dynasty of Room is that alone 
of all which demands and deserves the attention of 
the historical student, 

Before proceeding with this part of our subject, it 
is necessary, at this juncture, to place before the 
reader that important series of events in European 
history which are connected with the supremacy of 
the Seljukian Turks. 

Under the house of Seljuk, and the especial 
patronage of Malek Shah, the Turcomans had 
become the vagrant occupants of Asia Minor. It is 
not necessary — such are the circumstances of the 
case — to make Alp Arslan and his son responsible 
for all the atrocities of the tribes, or to suppose that 
commanders, themselves so chivalrous, would have 
hounded on persons under their control against un- 
protected and devout pilgrims. It was not, perhaps, 
without some sense of that grim humour which 
we are told still exists among them, that these 
oriental highwaymen, these miniature Nimrods of 
the wilds, pounced upon the full-stored and unarmed 
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devotees of the west. The exclamation of Blucher, 
passing through London — the one vie of the situ- 
ation which impressed him — was no doubt often on 
their hps, "Heaven! what opportunities for loot!" 
If in European life a hke temptation has proved 
too much for a dormant Christianity, what in reason 
could be looked for from these mercurial and infidel 
marauders of Anatolia ? They promptly seized their 
simple-witted prey — whom a modern justice would 
declare deserved the fate it courted— much as to this 
hour they swoop down upon some accidentally- 
isolated tourist in Palestine, whose Cockneyism is 
perhaps all he has at the moment about him to 
vouch for his Christianity. Troops of Turcomans 
thronged every route throughout the land, all of 
them curious about palmers, all of them animated, 
as heartily as if they were renegade Christians, 
by that same old maxim of freebooters' life, which 
ruled in Europe — "That they should take who have 
the power, and they should keep who can," In the 
simplicity of this well-grounded conviction, these 
Asian clans fell upon the pilgrims from the west, 
who— ostentatiously disavowing all connection with 
the eastern Church, and incautiously letting it be 
known that they were carrying precious things to 
the holy places — all but invited the Turcomans to 
the plunder. The consequences were that the 
pilgrims often reached the Holy City in a deplorably 
destitute condition. It was inevitable that in many 
cases the losses were made worse by actual cruelties 
and personal violence inflicted ; and sometimes 
pilgrims reached Jerusalem with scarcely life 
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there is so much material for astonishment— appes 
to he that so many sovereigns and feudal lords should 
have made no provision for the security of life and 
limh of their subjects and dependants. An English 
statute, indeed, made some provision for English 
subjects, but I do not find anything older than 
A.D. 1428 (7th Henry VI.), and this only provided 
for the sea-transit, which was so much more secure 
and easy than the land passage. Under this statute 
licenses to English captains were issued for the con- 
veyance of pilgrims. In these piping days of peace 
our pilgrims incur no more molestation than such as 
may befall them from a channel swell, or a railway 
accident, or — which may be guarded against — a 
defective commissariat. The period of comparative 
security which has been described above was of short 
duration. During the twenty years in which, after 
its conquest by Aziz, Jerusalem was held by the 
Seljukians, those disasters befell the pilgrims which 
were the immediately-antecedent causes of the 
crusades, from which undoubtedly this gain resulted, 
that they postponed that invasion of Europe by the 
Turks, for which we have already seen Malek Shah 
made such important preparations. And yet, it may 
be argued, if they had come sooner, when the vital 
energies of Europe were as yet unexhausted by home 
feuds, and unprostrated by religious dissensions, when 
a pope might have been found with leisure to plan 
and courage to head the war — as pope Pius 11. once 
proposed doing — the most disastrous blow that ever 
befell Christendom might have been averted. How- 
ever this may be. Christians had already begun to 
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torture heretics in Europe, when they awoke to the 
sufferings undergone in Asia by the deputations, as 
we may call them, which had left them for Jerusalem. 
The paternal instincts of the European governments 
ought to have constrained their subjects to make or 
find — as the devotees of later centuries have been 
content to do, and this with but httle more, if even a 
little more invention of properties— a Calvary and 
a Gethsemane at home. The first duty incumbent 
upon Christian nations was the securing of peace 
and reconciliation. In the warfare of time, no 
general marches on, leaving behind him a fortress in 
the possession of the enemy. This fortress left with 
the enemy was the schism in the Church, which, not 
yet, indeed, deeply spread or grown inveterate, 
became thereby and thereafter apparently incurable. 
The treasonous conduct of Greek to Latin and 
Latin to Greek; the deadly and desperate politics of 
secular ambition controlling and shaping an exploit 
which professed to be spiritual and marked by the 
Cross — all these are registered among the facts, and 
they are the saddest facts of history. The events 
which fell out in the two centuries and a half between 
the exaltation of Togrul {a.d. 1038) and the over- 
throw of the dynasty were of great significance to the 
Church. But what it belongs more particularly to 
the narrative to note here, is the progressive decay 
of the eastern empire. Under Manuel, indeed, a 
great effort was made, and, at the close of the epoch 
indicated, the Caasar had corrected those Normans 
who, fulfilling a function in Europe akin to that of 
the Turks in Asia, were, whether settled or moving 
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east or west, the leaven already leavening the nations 
of the west. The whole empire regarded Manuel 
Comnenus (a.d. 1143 — 1180) as the Alexander or 
Hercules of his age. Twice he landed his armies in 
Italy. He contributed to the rebuilding of Milan, 
and his anibassadors were twice received at the 
Vatican. Last of the Caesars to reclaim the honours 
of his empire, he might have reconstituted his 
dominions and beneficially changed the course of 
modern history, but for the shifting policy and 
insincere action of Alexander III. Manuel proposed 
to the pope — at that time at war with Barbarossa — 
the restoration of all their rights to the eastern 
emperors, their proper recognition in Europe, and 
the reunion of the divided empire and Church. The 
proposal was very welcome in Rome, and was for 
some time entertained by the pope. But in the end 
he entirely changed his mind ; excommunicated the 
followers of Manuel and, by consequence, the 
churches of the empire. Thus the golden oppor- 
tunity for remedying the evils of the age was lost 
for ever. Beset by these hostile influences in the 
west, the empire in the east was unable to recover 
the provinces lost to Alp Arslan. His dynasty was 
now sinking under the effects of internal distrust. 
In its disintegration, one branch of the house was 
able to take root and assert a formidable position in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Constantinople. 
Far away from the control of the sultan, and the 
spiritual chief of his faith, the sovereign of Roum 
and Anatolia long maintained a prosperous indepen- 
dence. It had been the generous policy of Malek 
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Shah to foster and promote his kinsman — a rare 
quality in that time and clime, and one supposed to 
find its adequate expression only within the circles 
of the Church. Togrul's nephew, Kotolmish, had 
been a troublesome and not very distinguished 
general ; and Alp Arslan covenanted with his cousin 
that whatever he took from the Romans he should 
be free to keep for him and his heirs for ever; the 
sultan, for the genera! good, engaging to help him 
in his enterprises. Fortune smijed on the attempts 
of Kotolmish. He wrenched from the Cassar, 
Armenia, Lycaonia, Cappadocia, and Bithynia. 
These formed the kingdom of Roum at its outset. 
This was the territorj' Kotolmish bequeathed to 
Suleyman, the eldest of his five sons. His reign 
was distinguished by the zealous propagation of the 
Mohammedan creed, so that he received the title 
of Ghazi, or Champion of the Faith. The consolida- 
tion of this power so near to Constantinople was, if 
not the first, the greatest disaster which had over- 
taken — through war— the eastern Church. He fixed 
his capital at Nice, only one hundred miles distant 
from Constantinople.* The Christians throughout 
his dominions were either reduced to bondage or 
were crushed by the heavy tributes imposed as the 

* Gibbon (chap. Iviir] fairly laughs out In the sentences in which 
he narrates this fate of Nice. 

In the midst of the siege by the crusaders in the early summer 
l.D. 1097, about thirteen years after the events mentioned in the text 
I and when the city was on the point of capitulating to the Latins, by 
J the persuasion of a Greek the citizens were induced to declare, by 
I mounting the imperial standard, their submission to the emperor 
f Alexius. The frustrated crusaders had to move on to Dorylajum. 
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condition of their being allowed to retain their faitS 
Their children were circumcised and their daughters 
dishonoured. Antioch was surprised ; Syria was 
added to his dominions. From Constantinople to 
the Euphrates, from the Black Sea to Syria, might 
be traced the boundaries of Suleyman's kingdom. 
No marvel that Alexius poured himself out in 
lugubrious letters, and "trembled behind the wal s 
of his capital." Suleyman had fourteen successors, 
in the greater part weak and spiritless sovereigns; 
and Azzadin was of the very feeblest. The tide of 
war under the Moguls was stemmed by the Mame- 
lukes, was beaten back across the Euphrates, and 
Jerusalem was spared a Mogul occupation. But 
the tide thus withstood overflowed Roum. The 
kingdom of Iconium for a short space held it in 
check ; but the sultan at last was compelled to 
make his escape to Constantinople ; and by the 
word of Holagou (the grandson of Tschingis), to 
which Motassem— last of the line of Abbas — had 
bowed his head, the house of Seljuk ceased to reign. 
One might moralise here on the transciency and 
incohesiveness of these oriental dynasties. But it is 
more to the point to fix the attention on this king- 
dom of Roum. In the whole history of the Christian 
Church there is not a page full_ of more serious 
matter. I do not know where else we can meet 
a record of such a sustained and fuli-intentioned 
hostility to the Christian name. Later on we will 
meet accounts of greater degradation having over- 
taken that name; but Roum exhibits in the clearest 
light the action of a well-developed apostacy and a 
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Eibn:e of persecution which has not in after times 
received the notice it deserves. It is all the more 
noteworthy that, occurring in the days of the 
crusades, the sufferings of the Anatolian Church — 
if I may so define it — attracted no attention. 

In behalf of pilgrims from among their own citizens 
the sovereigns of Europe were wiUing enough to 
interpose, and to wrest the holy sites from the 
hands of the Moslems. But it seems never to 
have occurred to the ecclesiastical or spiritual 
consciences of the age that the numbed and 
paralysed condition of so large a portion of the 
Church ought not to be suffered to continue, as being 
certain to inflict the greatest amount of damage on 
the whole community. That Divine Word, which 
declares it not a contingent but a certain result of 
our spiritual incorporation into the Church that the 
whole suffers in the suffering of every part, was then 
as much unknown as if it had never been translated 
intoLatin,orasif it had perished from the manuscripts 
and the versions. The Church of Rome, the bishop 
of Rome, the spiritual agencies of the whole Church, 
Lwere bound to spare no means for the re-animation 
fcf what was almost dead, and to strive and re-enkindle 
pthe expiring embers of grace, especially in the Seven 
Churches. A course the very reverse of all this — a 
course calculated to cripple and deaden all the 
spiritual activities of the Asian Churches— was that 
which the Christian powers of Kurope deliberately, 
persistently, defiantly adopted. And yet we are invited 
tohejubiJant overthe services rendered by the Church 
Lduring these centuries to the cause of civilisation 
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and religion. Rather does it become us to prostrate- 
oiU"selves in the dust when reminded of all this 
spiritual infamy. In the exaltation of the bishop of 
Rome, during the earlier centuries of modern history, 
to be, by common consent and public recognition of 
all concerned, an authority and one to appeal to, 
there may be found a merciful provision for the 
harmonising of the European stales during their 
fractious boyhood and undisciplined youth, and 
subduing them to political as well as spiritual 
co-operation. But the familiar axiom becomes the 
very vaguest of sentiments when we approach the 
study of Europe from the side of Asia. Alas! there 
is but too much to justify those views which a rank 
and uncharitable sectarianism luxuriates in — that 
everywhere, save among the valleys of the Vaudois, 
the Church had become a dead and festering carcase, 
horrible to sense and fatal to life. The house of 
Seljuk, which perverting by the sword made Israel 
to sin, has passed away. Amid the prevailing Islam 
and innumerable revolutions, the Church still, with 
a preternatural tenacity, holds its ground, although 
scarcely filling the hand of the mower or the bosom 
of the reaper — cast down for ages and yet not 
destroyed ; by its very isolation and decay bearing 
witness to the Godhead of Him Who made it, and 
of Him Who lives and suffers in it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SEVENTEENTH MIGRATION. 

THE TURKI-TURKS AND THE DYNASTY OF 

OTHMAN. A,D. I30I. 

The vigour of the house of Seljuk scarcely out- 
lasted a second century. In truth, when it had 
estabHshed itself in Roum, after the decease of 
Malek Shah and the reign of Suleyman, it had 
exhausted all its recuperative powers. Before the 
impetuous onset of the Moguls it went down for 
ever. It has been the singular fortune of the third 
imperial dynasty of the Turks that, save the defeat 
before Angora, and the conflict there with their own 
remoter kindred, its advance has been one of almost 
uninterrupted success, and its contests have been 
almost invariably waged with European powers or 
their dependencies. Not new converts, but with the 
fervour of their conversion still fresh upon them, 
they have been confirmed in their devotion to Islam 
by their splendid successes and the glorious trophies 
accumulated by their house. The youngest branch 
of the Turanian race, as the story of modern Europe 
demonstrates, has shown itself the most vigorous. 
No political or other changes within have seriously 
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disturbed or impaired its corporate integrity; 
disaster from witliout has permanently affected it. 
It has advanced — it has never receded. In eastern 
Asia the Gh'znevides enfeoffed themselves. Advanc- 
ing still with the sun, the Seljukians made, for a 
time, Anatolia their own ; and now the Osmanli 
have united the rose-gardens of Europe to their 
own.* 

We have already glanced at the earlier legendary 
history of the three houses. Retreating from the 
the banks of the Oxus and Jaxartes before the 
advance of Tschingis, one nomad tribe chose a path 
for itself, and, separating from the bulk of its people, 
made its home in Armenia; numbering about fifty 
thousand men. This would be about a.d, 1234. 
Released from their immediate apprehensions by 
the death of Tschingis, they turned their faces 
eastward, intending to retrace their homeward way. 
The leader of the band was Suleiman Shah, As he 
rode along the steep bank of the Euphrates, through 
the stumbling of his horse he was accidentally 
drowned ; and the spot is said still to keep the name 
of Turk-Mesari, or the Tomb of the Turk. Two of 
his sons crossed the river with a following of the 
majority of the tribe ; and these soon disappeared 
among the Turcomans, The other sons, at the head 
of about four hundred families, took a westward 
course. It was their singular good fortune to 
happen on a battle-field when two armies were 
engaged in a very bloody encounter. With 
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characteristic and headlong impetuosity they threw 
themselves into the fray ; and they discovered on 
the close that they had helped to crown with victory 
the arms of their kinsmen of Iconium. The chief- 
tains, Ertoghrul and his brother, disdained any 
recompense for their services heyond permission to 
pursue unmolested their pastoral life in the high- 
lands near Angora. It was the wisdom of Alaeddin, 
the Seljukian chieftain, to post his new allies and 
newly-found kindred on the borders of the much- 
debated territory of Bithynia. Here they served as 
an invaluable outpost or advanced camp against the 
Christians. Here in battle for their patron they won 
from the Ctesar the first tract of land they could be 
said to own, which proved the nursery of the house 
of Othman. Slowly thence they emerged ; this very 
slowness, it may be, importing a corresponding 
matureness of development, which may account also 
for the remarkable and long-lasting vigour of the 
race. This small tract of land, won from the empire, 
was all that Ertoghrul possessed when he closed at 
last a life prolonged to nearly the hundredth year. 
His great son, Othman, united the zeal of an apostle 
to the conventional simplicity of a patriarch. He won 
over from the Christian faith his favourite general and 
the wife whom he chose for his son. His own wife, 
of another race, the daughter of a devout sheikh, he 
sought and long wooed with patient and persistent 
devotion. The consent of the reluctant father was 
gained chiefly, it would appear, by the dream which 
he heard Othman recounting — a dream which seems 
like an adaptation of that granted to Nebuchadnezzar 
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— in which there appeared a great tree, which was 
Othtnan, growing by the four rivers and overshadow- 
ing the great mountains, while the branches, shaping 
themselves into sabrea, seemed to enclose Constan- 
tinople. And so the fair Malchatoun became the 
bride of Othman, Shortly after this (a.d. 1289) he 
won the Greek town of Karadju Hissar, or Black 
Town, in recognition of which exploit the sultan of 
Roum invested him with the dignity of Emir. The 
character of the new prince at once displayed itself. 
He established a weekly market with its place of 
justice. The church he turned into a mosque, 
appointing for it ministers who should pray and 
preach ; and for a few years only was the sultan of 
Roum named in the prayers. In the closing year of 
the thirteenth century the name of Othman had 
replaced that of Alaeddin, But was Othman to 
remain content, or how long was he to remain 
content, with so narrow a principality? The 
question of further conquest was mooted in council. 
where the aged uncle, Dundar, who unadvisedlj 
gave his voice for a life of peace, was hastily slain 
by his nephew. With his young ambition thus 
baptised, to use the profane phrase of our day, in the 
blood of a kinsman, at a time when the emperors ol 
the east were betraying the most precious interests 
of the empire, Othman began his career. It was 
near Nicomedia that Othman and his troops first 
encountered the imperial forces. Left undisputed 
master of the hasty field, Othman so perseveringly 
and successfully followed up the victory that he 
soon commanded all the territory along the coasts of 
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the Euxine and the shores of the Propontis. In the 
same way, in a little time, he gained Brousa, which 
he made his capital, and the Greek who commanded 
it (Evrenos), adopting the faith and fortunes of his 
conqueror, became the most celebrated of the early 
leaders of the Osmanli. As Othman won Boursa, 
so his son, Orchan, won Nicomedia, Then Nicaaa 
yielded to him, its fate decided by the battle of 
Pelekanon — a battle scarcely noticed by Othman's 
historians, but signalised herein, that there first the 
house of Othman, represented by its chief met the 
emperor in person. For him a disastrous meeting- 
He was wounded in the fight, his tent was taken, 
and two hundred of his horses in their splendid 
harness. The church which the Seljukians had left 
at Niciea undisturbed, Orchan — following the ex- 
ample of his father — adapted for a mosque. A 
doorway in ruins there a few years since was found 
still retaining the name of Orchan. Where bishops 
of old renounced their heresies or proclaimed their 
faith, children were now compelled to disown Christ ; 
and a Mohammedan college was founded to expound 
and inculcate the tenets of the Koran. Here, too, 
he established, and served himself, what we of the 
west have too generally assumed to be an original 
and peculiar institution of European beneficence — a 
soup-kitchen for the poor. Nicsea rapidly dwindled 
into obscurity, and became at last little else than a 
potter's field. History, which is the march of God 
in judgment, is not wanting in a certain irony which 
is almost divine. At Brousa, with its flowing waters 
and its charming scenery, Orchan held his court; 
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mad, save far tbe cooqaest td lly^a, far maii7 y 
■taiutained thnia^aiit lus kiu gi k nn, and more 
paiticolaHy as wg arfs tiie eaapm, a strict peace. 
Bat all tbe time, spread out before his c>'es, tbe 
£oigeoas palaces and solemn temples of the Cjesais 
were temptmg his anibition, and, by the notorioos 
dissolntion of all the icDperial power, encouraging 
him to mate them his own. Those daj-s of peace 
and repose were devoted by Orchan to the embel- 
lishment of his capital and the propagation of Islam. 
Churches became mosques; mosques became tbe 
homes of dervishes ; and Brousa — the sepulchre of 
the six first sultans of tfae line — became the Bagdad 
of the west, and still rants, after Adrianople, the 
third cit>' in the dominions of the khaliph. 

To Orchan 's brother and vizier, Ala-ed-deen — the 
name which, as Aladdin, is dear to the children of 
the west — is due that system of constitutional prin- 
ciples on which the new empire was based. Hitherto 
the sole sources of authority were the Koran, the 
traditionary Sunna, and the rulings of the four 
Imams. Aiaeddin undertook to regulate the cur- 
rency, the national costume, in the matter of the 
head-dress, and the military establishment. For 
the army, he set on foot a regular force of infantry, 
organised on the recognised principles of pay and 
promotion, which was subsequently to give place to 
a higher organisation. He then proceeded to the 
formation of the cavalry — the main branch, ever 
since, in the open field, of the Turkish army, of 
which not the least important branch was the 
Akindji, which seem to correspond to the Bashi- 
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Bazouks of this day, irregular troops of horse who 
led the charge of the army and opened the battle, 
and soon became the terror of all European and 
Asian armies. 

It was soon found, however, that forces composed 
of the undisciplined children of nomads — however 
stirred by the instincts of war- — ^were little likely to 
become patient of military discipline and continuous 
routine ; and these volunteer levies soon discovered 
that the discomforts and pains of an enforced order- 
liness were inadequately compensated for by the 
advantages of pay. Thence it became necessary, 
while national ideas and a sense of national respon- 
sibities were still wanting, to organise from the 
beginning of life. Childhood, from the outset, must 
be moulded by the forms of military usage. Orchan's 
vizier. Black Hali!, instituted the Yengi Cheri, or 
new soldiers — the janissaries, an institution which 
furnished to society the first example of a standing 
army. These soldiers^ — -in this respect like the 
Mamelukes at the outset — -were the children of con- 
quered Christians, who, forced from their homes and 
all Christian training, were thus formed into a caste, 
and incorporated with a chapter of dervishes whose 
special function it was to pray for their mihtary 
companions. This last feature of the institution 
seems to place it beyond any doubt that the janis- 
saries were a company formed on the model of the 
Templars or Hospitallers. Like their Christian 
prototypes, they gradually declined from the austerity 
of their first rule and the exclusiveness of a religious 
Lvocation and mission. The first battle where their 
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presence is recorded is that fought (a.d. 1386) ) 
Iconium, when the conquering Osmanii acquired the 
dominions of the emir of Karaman. The last levy 
of Christian children raised in Europe was a.d. 1638. 
Thrace, Macedon, Bulgaria, Albania, and Servia had 
been to this date the "perpetual seminary" of the 
Turkish armies. When the royal fifth of captives in 
war was diminished, a tax of a fifth child, or a child 
of every fifth year was levied — the age being to 
twelve or fourteen years.* But already before the 
date of the last levy — one hundred and twenty years 
— they abandoned their vows of celibacy. The next 
step in their dis-ordering was to enrol their own sons 
in their company; the next step was the admission 
of the untrained sons of non-members. Their last 
step in this downward progress was when they con- 
formed themselves entirely to the busy life around 
them; and they laid aside their last professional 
distinction when they began to embark in secular 
and commercial pursuits. While the great maxims 
of their order were thus shamelessly abandoned, they 
themselves had no idea of relinquishing those high 
prerogatives which they had hitherto exercised in the 
empire. Their insolence at last became intolerable. 
Much in the same way and for the same reason that 
Constantine the Great abolished the prastorian 
guards of old Rome, the janissaries were dissolved 
in 1826, one year before the battle of Navarino, and 
above five hundred years from their incorporation. 

■ Gibbon (chap. Ikv.), chiefly borrowing from Rican's Oiloman 
Slate, gives an elaborate and exhaustive desctiption of the organizi 
tion and discipline of the schools of the janiesarie: 
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But in their palmy days, the janissaries were the 
very flower and chivalry of the Osmanli armies. 
The years of peace enjoyed by Orchan gave tinie 
for the maturing of this nucleus of his forces. A 
peace so consistently maintained, at the same time, 
seemed to justify Orchan in demanding as a wife, 
Theodora, the daughter of Cantacuzene. This 
robher, traitor, emperor, historian, theologian, 
monk — all things he became, and some things 
he was far too long — giving one daughter to his 
colleague, consigned the other (Theodora), with- 
out even the formality of a Christian marriage, to 
the son of Othman. What reverence for the 
Christian name was likely to exist among the 
Osmanlis — after such a treason as this — it is 
fruitless to ask, Cantacuzene, indeed (a.d. 1348), 
entered into negotiation with his holiness at Avignon 
(Clement VI.), by which he hoped to mitigate his 
crime and at the same time alarm Europe at the 
progress of the Ottomans, Tlie hereditary policy of 
selfishness which prevailed in the pope's council 
chamber was not forsaken on this occasion. 
Clement trifled with Cantacuzene as his successor, 
Innocent VI., trifled with Palseologus. If one tries 
to note, and one must note, how false and fleeting 
were the descendants of the Csesars, they seem 
to regain some of their pristine dignity and the 
grace of their consecration when compared with 
the Italian prelates of the age. Orchan's first 
wife had been the prize of his courage and his 
craft, won by a deal of daring. The Church 
I by prayerless and unremonstrant, while the 
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daughter of Christendom, amid all the pomp i 
circumstance of imperial ceremony, was conveyed to 
her Ottoman home. It cannot be questioned that 
such an intermarriage as this gave immense strength 
to the claims of the sultan to represent the C^sara — 
claims which the house of Othman was once loud in 
advancing. Thus, Soleiman the Magnificent (a.d. 
1520) assumed the title of Emperor, and refused it 
to Charles V.; and his successors were long pre- 
ceded through the streets of Constantinople by 
twelve officers, hearing staves aloft, in faint re- 
semblance of the consular fasces of Augustan 
Rome.* Two years after the marriage of Orchan 
and Theodora, the sultan of Brousa, who had vowed 
himself a subject and a son, was storming at the 
gates of Constantinople. There he did battle with 
the emperor himself ; carrying off his slaves ; aiding 
with his troops the disaffected Genoese traders at 
Galata; and, by his son's help, seizing and occupy- 
ing Gallipoli. This was in 1356. 

Soleiman, the son of Orchan, was prompted to 
this enterprise by that which in the calm soft 
night met his view. The moon as it shone upon 
the waters seemed to spread for the young emir 
a pathway of light, along which he understood he 
ought to go. The design thus conceived was hastily 
executed. The inhabitants of Tzympe were away in 
their fields, busy and happy in their harvest work. 
That night Soleiman and his thirty-nine companions 
seized the town. Reinforced by three thousand of 

* Bryce's Holy Roman Empire, p. 407. 
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their own people next day, they held fast GaUipoli 
against the emperor. This event, this first European 
occupation, was signahsed by a formidable earth- 
quake, which opened to ihe invaders all the cities of 
the Chersonese; and here was buried, at Gallipoli, 
the conqueror, Soieiman, killed by the stumbhng of 
his horse when he was afield hawking. The death 
of Orchan occurred the next year, A.D. 1359. With 
the death of Orchan we close the Asian history, 
to open the European narrative with the reign of his 
brother, Amurath. Halting a movement to seize 
Angora, and secure it as a defence of his boundaries 
on the east, Amurath hastened into Europe. There, 
after other successes, and now after the only battle in 
which the Greek encountered him, he made himself 
master of Adrianople, the rival of the city of Con- 
stantine. He had scarcely entered the third year of 
reign. To the neighbourhood of Belgrade, through 
the Balkans, to Schumla, Rustchuk, and SiHstria, the 
armies of Amurath swept on ; every success tighten- 
ing the cordon round the imperial city. That was the 
prize for which the surrounding nations were com- 
peting; that was the noble inheritance, in defence of 
which Christian Europe was unwilling to unite, and 
the Greeks themselves were reluctant to strike a 
blow. They were the Slavonic nations which 
disputed mth the Ottomans the possession of Con- 
stantinople. The first effort of the confederate Slavs 
resulted in defeat, and the ignominious flight of 
Louis the Great of Hungary — the first of many like 
attempts ending in tbe same way. Important events 
inAsiafor a while claimed the attention of Amuratb. 
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In the battle of Iconium, against the emir of Kerman^ 
he was supported by his two sons, Bayazid and 
Yacoub. Amurath remained master of the field and 
the dominions of the vanquished emir. Short as was 
the time of his absence from Europe, the Slavonic 
confederacy, headed by Lazar, son of king Stephen 
of Hungary, had concentrated all their forces against 
the absent sultan.* We miss the peculiar feature of 
the crisis, if we fail to apprehend the fact that the 
contest for the eastern capital was now waged 
between two sets of strangers, herein chiefly differ- 
ing—that the one was for a much longer time settled 
in the land, and, by the profession of Christianity, 
had disqualified itself for any line of action save that 
of support to the menaced empire. The Ottoman, as 
against the Slav, might urge that the inevitable 
progress of conquest had brought him there ; he 
might urge that by -many ties, many pledges of 



* When the emperor John Palieologus went on his disloyal and 
fruatated mission lo Italy he affered to the west, if it would start a 
new crusade for the rescue of his empite, the submission of the 
eastern Church. He was arrested for a debt which was discharged 
by pawning the church plate. On his return he found his son 
Andronicus, and the eldest son of Amurath, Saudschi, convicted of a 
conspiracy against the lives of their fathers. The emperor was called 
by Amurath to prove himself free from any complicity. This was 
easily done; but the sultan then called on him to co-operate with 
him in punishing the rebels. If the young men were captured, the 
fathers agreed lo blind them. They were captured. Amurath 
blinded his son and then slew him. Andronicus was blinded, but 
only partly, to the indignation of Amtirath. Manuel, another son of 
the emperor, also inculpated, Amurath forgave. See an admirable 
review of Hammer's Ottoman Empire in its French translation. 
Christian Remembrancer, vol. 2g. 
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domestic adoption, he was more a kinsman than a 
foe ; but the Slav might urge, on the other side, 
priority of occupation and uniformity of defeat. 

Amurath perished by the dagger of an assassin 
(Sept. A.D, 1389), falUng in the very arms of victoiyj 
after a battle with his Slavic opponents — Servians, 
Bulgarians, and Hungarians — on the mountain 
plains of Kossowa, where yet again, in sixty years, 
a mighty battle was to be fought by the second of 
his name. So closed the thirty years of Amurath's 
reign. His son, Bayazid, who was surnamed 
Ilderim, or the Lightning, was to reign only four- 
teen years ; he was destined to taste in that short 
time all the sorrows and humiliations of an inglorious 
overthrow. His very first act earned this woeful 
retribution. His brother, Yacoub, who had so 
chivalrously shared with him the dangers of the 
previous day, fell by the hand of Bayazid.* In 
A.D. 1396 a plan was mooted which in this our day 
has been much on the lips of men, which then, 
indeed, was within the reach of possibility, but which 
now is simply impracticable. We have heard it pro- 
pounded, in all its simplicity and nakedness ; and 
then explained, and defined, and limited; until in 
the last instance it has come forth as irrational as in 
the first it was impossible. The proposal to sweep 
the Ottomans out of Europe was submitted to the 
council of the Christian nations at Vienna in the early 
summer of that year. On the eve of S. Michael 




nry IV. \ 
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(Sept. A.D. 1396), the choicest chivalry of Europ^ 
gathered round the future emperor of Germany, king 
Sigismund, of Hungary, gave battle to the sultan 
at Nicopolis. The day ended in the utter defeat of 
the Christians, and a massacre perpetrated in the 
presence of Bayazid. Summoning the rest of his 
captives to his presence, he offered them the now 
familiar choice — the Koran or the sword. As they 
came up one by one, they avowed their loyalty to 
their Lord Christ, and perished. One hundred 
thousand Christian soldiers, who boasted they would 
uphold upon their lances the heavens themselves 
should they fall, came to an end utterly ; all dying 
thus for their faith who survived the sword of the 
Moslem, the currents of the Danube, the capricious 
mercy of the conqueror, and the ignominious flight 
of Sigismund.* Who composed the detachment and 
led the the charge by which eventually this Christian 
host was overwhelmed ? Christian troops were they, 
led by the brother-in-law of Bayazid, the Christian 
lord of Servia. When Philadelphia— the Phila- 
delphia, be it remembered, of the Apocalypse — 



■ Bayazid tpaiei the Count deNtveriiaitdtvrenty-loiiiolheTS. The 
Count de N(;verE lived to be the plague of his country and of the 
Church. The grandscin of France, he prevented the Church 
condemning tyrannicide, and he died it 
Nicopolis, Boucicaut, marshal of Prance 
of mind of the Count de Nev 
signalled to Bayazid, hy joii 
brothera. Boucici 
years later in England, one of the 



t Montereau. At 
3ved hy the presence 
□ucicaut approached, 
ing his fingerE together, that they were 
n Gibbon kills at Agincourt, died twenty 
s of that famous battle. 



k 



ing prisoners of Nicopolis 
moaey and presents. 
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resolved to withstand the assault of the Osmanli, 
who conducted the siege and called on the inhabi- 
tants to surrender ? The assault was led by the 
Greek emperors, John and Manuel; it was their 
voices that called, and called in vain, for the sur- 
render. The victory of NicopoHs naturally filled 
Bayazid brimful of ambitious purposes. He would 
conquer Germany and Italy; his horse should eat 
its corn off the Altar of S. Peter. Incidents the 
most insignificant often change a whole history. 
The buzzing of a gnat on an eastern night, we read 
in the divine story, broke the sleep of Ahasuerus, 
and led the wakeful monarch to a discovery which 
ended in the rescue of the sacred nation and the 
deliverance of the Purim. In the mstance before us, 
Europe was saved, not by the cross of a new 
crusade, nor by an apostolic apparition, but by 
Bayazid being crippled by a smart attack of gout. 

When he was free, a nearer and more interesting 
enterprise engaged his thoughts. He held already 
all the fragments of the Seljukian empire ; the 
investment and storm of Constantinople alone re- 
mained= And now it was that he became himself 
entangled in the inextricable net of destiny. The 
conflict impending was to be in some respects like 
that of Iconium. Both armies professed themselves 
zealous Moslems. It was while Amurath, the father 
of Bayazid, was making his way from the the 
Hellespont to the Danube, Timur had just begun that 
career in which he was to distance Alexander and 
Tschingis. For forty years — the divine season of 
probation — the battle-cry of the lame conqueror was 
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to be heard, and then heard again no more for evw.1 

Timur does not appear at first to have made up his 
mind to find in Bayaxid that ninth conquest which 
was to crown his Tatar triumph, for he drew near 
and then he paused, and then he passed by. But 
the insolence of Baya^id, especially in reference to 
the ambassadors of Timur, left the dignify of the 
great khan no option, and his armies were ordered 
to march into Anatolia. The fight of Angora was 
bloody. The defeated sultan— he had accepted the 
title from the debased khaliphs who served in Egypt 
under the Mamelukes — did not live to grace the 



1 

nrMM 



' Thib statement of the text perhaps as savouring of the 
ay be set dawn as presumptuous. A revival of the 
he Koran, and the establishinent of a vigorous 
nungst its earnest devotees — whether or not extending 
its a( the present profession of Islam— is not only a 
. but judging by recent movements in the Arabian 



religion o( 
propaganda 
beyond the 
possible ev 
peninsula, 

Revelation seems to foretell a formidable movement against the 
Chuich of great masses of mankind, actuated, in the very crisis of 
the consummation of all things, by some strong delusion, which, at a 
new creed, must exclude all who remain loyal to the old historical 
religions. In the " Gog and Magog" of the Apocalypse (xx. 8.) we 
are perhaps not lo understand anything of the yapiiic or historical 
tribes so entitled in Scripture. In the Apocalypse all names are 
sacramental and mystical. " Gog and Magog," then, represent 
probably the masses of mankind found unevangelized by reason of 
the Redeemer having hastened his return (S. Matthew x. 23.) before 
the mission of His Church had been completed. A goodly array of 
commentators refer the statements respecting " Gog and Magog " to 
past or future migrations and invasions from Tatar lands. Looking 
at the terms in the daylight of history one seems to find only in 
China and Japan, and their kindred, the possible sources of so 
multitudinous a movement, a moral area for the rise and spread of 
the new creed. It will be in the recollection of some that a few 
years since the insurgents of China developed a new religion. 
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triumph of Timur in Samarcand. He died in 
Anatolia; and Musa, his son, received his father's 
remains from Timur, and consigned them to the 
sepulchre at Brousa. But this was not the end, 
The cruellest reverse which could befall an Ottoman 
prince was still to be endured, though he was him^ 
self beyond the reach of feeling it, A Karamaniaii 
chief, one of the house which Bayazid had over- 
thrown, disinterred his corpse, reduced it to ashes, 
and gave the ashes to the winds. 

The power of the Ottomans seemed almost annihi 
lated. In the general rout a rebellious spirit broke 
out, took head, and spread far and wide ; and to this 
disorganisation were to be added all the mischiefs of 
a disputed succession. Soleiman, Musa, Mahomet, 
a fourth — -a pretended brother — were all claimants. 
It was said that Bayazid had prayed of Timur not to 
uproot the dynasty, and that Timur had promised to 
indulge the prayer of his supplicant. Anyhow, 
Soleiman sought and obtained from him the investi- 
ture of the sovereignty of Roum and Adrianople ; 
but before Timur withdrew he received tribute from 
the emperor himself, a fact of very great significance. 
The Ottoman empire, which had been built up with so 
much care, was all taken to pieces again by Timur. 
It was nothing less than heroical that, in the 
iiace of difficulties and disasters apparently so insur- 
mountable, the Osmanii should have so promptly set 
themselves to the work of reconstruction. There is 
not, perhaps, in all secular history another page 
more full of patient energy and resolution. 

After an uncertainty of ten years, the supreme 
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i confirmed to Mahomet, son of Bayaj 
— counted in the line of Othman, first of that name, 
but signalised also among his admiring people as 
Tchelebi, or The Gentlanan. In our own century the 
distinction of being the first gentleman of the land 
was accorded to one of our royal personages ; but no 
moral or intellectual qualifications are imported by 
the title in the case of either Turk or Teuton. 
During this tedious interval — this decade of disorder 
and distraction — each brother in succession, although 
he had to be put aside, accomplished some great work 
calculated to carry forward the great work of restora- 
tion. Now, in this season of dire calamity and 
weakness, was the opportunity of ridding Europe of 
the invader; now was the time, by a few well- 
directed blows, to raze utterly the shattered structure 
of Ottoman rule. It is not without a feeling of pain 
and indignation that one asks — Where, at this crisis, 
were the Powers of Europe? Where was the Nor- 
man prowess, and still surviving chivalry of the 
crusades ? Where — it would look like slighting or 
disparaging his exalted and necessary functions to 
forbear asking — where was the commanding influ- 
ence of his holiness Martin V. ? Where the emperor 
of the west ? 

It may he answered, Sigismund, the emperor, had 
his hands full of the Hussite war and the Councils 
of Constance and Basle.* Other interests filled the 

* In convening these councils, Si^smund revived the highest 
functions of his imperial dignity. Such was the only o 
emperor had of filling a truly International position. The coincidence 
has been dwelt upon, that the last lime when the whole of Latin 
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~ times. It was the period when the Ean^>ean king- 
doms were finally consolidating thcwwetres after 
long internal struggles. The catial aathoritics in 
each country had then at last WK«t it «l in orcr- 
coming the factions that had faitheno jcopazdised 
the constituted governments, and to gxtbering all 
their subjects round them in new and stricter bonds 
of allegiance. In a very Utile time the papacy* 
catching the political tone of the age, sooght to lord 
it over all, intruded itself everywhere, and came to 
be regarded almost exclusively in a political light." 

The answer does not reveal all the shame of 
Christendom. The Greek emperor himself not only 
did not obstruct — as others — he strenuously helped 
forward the restoration of the Ottoman pre-eminence. 
The Genoese merchants, the fast and firm allies of 
Mahomet, helped him with their shipping. The 
Ottoman commander embarked in the Genoese 
admiral's ship, which was manned by eight hundred 
Franks; and, at a moment when Christendom (»o- 
called) should have been rushing to the rescue, a 
band of two thousand Italian UmA %iMitr% were 
found fighting in the service of the Haitttif 0/ Htmm. 
If at this day the limbb of Chhftt'* IMy ltf« ^ll«4 
by the fetter and the chain, let it tM f < wm w<Wf«i| 
who it was who helped io Ak u;«« Um Otmi^, mi 
keep on H the watttoc kMnrntUU *4 Sj t mS mMl fi O lw 

. - w* 
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immediate children and subjects of the Rom» 
Church. 

The reign of Mahomet I. was of short duration. 

It extended only over eight years, the time devoted 
to establishing the authority of his house, and 
wisely and successfully so spent. "The Noah of 
that deluge," he was called. His death was con- 
cealed by his court for nearly fifty days, the distrust 
and inquisitiveness of his soldiers being practised on 
by his physicians. Notwithstanding all those pre- 
cautions, Amurath II,, whose great qualities are 
acknowledged by Christians, succeeded to a disputed 
throne. Soon the vigour of his arms was felt by 
Albania, by the Morea, by the hapless Thessalonica. 
Thessalonica had been sold in 1429-30, by Andronicus, 
to the Venetians; and now, by the sudden calamity 
of war, it sees its surviving inhabitants sold into 
slavery.* This siege of Thessalonica was the first 
successful siege carried by the Osmanli ; and Amurath 
learned a lesson, to be — by-and-bye— reduced to 
practice at Stamboul. When (a.d. 1423 — -1424)— the 
first siege he undertook — he made his attempt on the 
great city, he was compelled (by the appearance of 
yet another pretender in Asia) to raise the siege 
precipitately, and hasten to Nicsea, where, without 
effort or delay, he dispersed the insurgents. Though 
he returned to claim his tribute of Palaeologus, it is 



* On the occasion of any conquest, the usage which became 
eBtablished was to settle the poor in the conquered locality, to sell 
the middle class, and transport the rich to the capital. In levying 
imports, a prominent place was given to the children-tribute for the 

y 
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to be set down to the credit of his humane and noble 
character that he never renewed an enterprise to 
which the honour of his arms did not commit him. 
Neither the distress within, nor the absence of the 
emperor from the capital, nor all the injurious acts 
of Palaeologus, ever seduced him into renewing the 
attempt. Though as suspicious of, and as hostile 
to, a reunion of the Church as any modern Christian 
government — Papal, Protestant, or Republican — he 
guaranteed the inviolability of Constantinople during 
the absence of the emperor at the Council of Basle. 

The frustrated siege was speedily followed by the 
alarming reverses of the Hungarian war. A special 
interest may be thought to attach to this war, 
because of the active interposition in its councils of 
the Roman pontiff. The successes of Hunyadi in 
his irregular attacks on the territories of the sultan 
gradually detached the Servians and Wallachians 
from the Osmanli. It was for the interests of the dis- 
mitred pontiff that the Councils of Basle and Florence 
concluded* to engage Europe in some joint enter- 



• The Council Qf Basle, 
Council, was convened in 
Ferrara., tranaferred to 1 
council t 



ntingthe XVIII CEcumenical 
t till 1443. The Council o 
convened in 1438. These 
i last recognized as that of Pisa, 



1409, the XVI. and that of Constance, the XVII. General Council, 
which deposing two pontiffs, elected "Martin V. He sat a,d. 1417, 
November 21 — 143 1, February 20. He wassucceededbyEugeniusIV. 
who sat 1431 — 1447- This pontiff was deposed hy the Council of Basle, 
June 25, 1439 (or 1438), in the same year, and almost the same day 
that he reunited the Greeks and Latins at the other contemporaneous 
Council of Florence. Eugenius IV. was succeeded by the last of 
the learned and princely pontiffs, Nicholas V. the builder of the 
Vatican, A.D. 1447, March 18 — 1455, March 24. 
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prise. The assembled a 



E led by Ladislail^ 



swere l 
r Poland and Hungary, ■ 
federate fleet his holiness gave an admiral in the 
person of his nephew, Julian, the cardinal of Venice. 
A brother-in-law of Amurath was taken prisoner, and 
the Ottomans were driven back beyond the Balkans. 
Albania, before him, was (under Scanderbeg) on the 
eve of insurrection ; and, behind him, his kindred of 
Karamania were in league with his Christian enemies. 
For the first time the Ottoman proposed to treat, and 
Hunyadi — the itching palm of the freebooter cooled 
"by fifty thousand ducats — negociated the peace. 
Inspired by the pontiff, sustained by the councils 
of the Church, animated by the experience of victory, 
despite the observable scorn in the face of the 
cardinal, the leaders of the European armies, 
prompted by some terrible infatuation, granted 
peace — a truce for ten years. The only real loss 
which Amurath sustained was the tributes of Servia 
and Wallachia. But this detestable abandonment 
of a great and successful position was followed by a 
deed of still more atrocious infamy. Just after both 
parties had made their solemn oaths — the one on 
Gospel (the Ottomans desired it might be on the 
Eucharist), the other on the Koran — to observe 
the peace, inteUigence reached Juhan that Anatoha 
was invaded, that Thrace was invaded, that the 
Hellespont was held by the fleets of Genoa, Venice, 
and Burgundy ; and the cardinal broke at last his 
indignant silence. He declared they had attempted 
what they were not free to do — make peace without 
the pope's leave ; that he, by the authority given 
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him, there and then released t 
and he goaded them to the renewal of the war by 
every temporal and spiritual adjuration. Over- 
mastered by his fervour, king and council were 
induced to swear by the Most Holy Trinity to take 
the field without delay against the Ottoman.* They 
swore, July 15th ; they forswore, August 4th. 

Amurath was just proposing to resign the cares of 
government, and abdicate, when (on S. Martin's Eve, 
1444) he heard in Asia of the renewal of the war. He 
hurried back to Europe, re-crossed the sea in the 
Genoese ships, and, on Nov. loth, met at Varna his 
enemies, well posted, well equipped, but numbering 
a smaller force than he led himself. The violated 
treaty was held high to view before the Christian 

• " Christendom made after Nicopolis a aecotid attempt still, but 
when it was too late. The grandson of Bayazid was then on the 
throne, one of the ablest of the sultans, and though the allied annien 
lud considerable success against him at first, in vain was the braveiy 
of Hunniaden, and the preaching of S. John Capjstran. The Turks 
managed to tt^gociate with them, to pat them in Iht wrong, to charge 
Ikem teilh pirjury, then to beat them in the fatal field of Varna in 
which the king of Hungary and Poland, and the pope's legate were 
kaied, with one thousand men."— Newman The Turks, p. i3o. 

One bewails the mischance by which the whig pen of Macaulay 
bas slipped unawares, though but for a moment, into the fingers of 
this great writer. The sentence in italics deserves scrutiny. The 
Christians are represented as infants of the light, Cardinal Julian 
iucluded, and the Moslems as Nestors of darkness. These " manaoE 
lo CHARGE them " — the infants^'' with perjury." When the facts of 
history are manipulated after this fashion its truth can never be 
reached. All the Church everywhere was horribly corrupted and 
degraded. The Church of Rome has incurred in history a deeper 
condemnation because of her greater light and oppottuniti 



Ehalli 



and afTeclati 




and her meaBUrelets pride. The 
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armies, and Amurath loudly called on the Prophet^ 
Nazareth to punish the forsworn. Ladislaus fell in 
his attack on the janissaries, who cutting off his 
head fixed it on a spear. The ghastly spectacle told 
with full effect on those he led. The defeat was 
absolute. Hunyadi, a traitor to the last, escaped. 
Two bishops from Hungary perished with the 
cardinal.* 

The janissaries decided the fortune of this 
memorable day. It was the same invincible body 
of warriors which secured, four years afterwards 
(Oct. 17th, 1448), the honours of the second field 
of Kossowa, For three whole days — the eve and 
the Feast of S. Luke and the day following — 
Ottoman and Hungarian (on the same field as, 
sixty years before, Ottoman and Slav) disputed 
the victory. Once again Christian soldiers betrayed 
their cause, and the first captain of the age again 
deserted his army. From that day to ours the 
dominions of the Osmanii have extended to the 
Danube. 

But the conqueror of Varna and Kossowa was 
weary of his state and glory, whether as a devotee, 
or as a voluptuary, or both. Once more he meditated 

* Cardinal Julian Cxeadni had already been employed in 
promoting the turning of heretica in Bohemia. " The spirit of 
persecution is unworthy of n Christian, and the military profession 
ill becomes a priest," Gibbon interposes. 

Cardinal Julian having opened the Council of Basle for seven 
jrears, led the opposition there against the pope. Thence he betook 
himself to Florence, and " went over " to the other side. At Varna 
he might have effected his escape, but that " he was embarrassed 
with a weighty encumbrance of gold." 
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abdication ; once more this was postponed — in the 

end was abandoned altogether — in consequence of an 

imeute among the janissaries which immediately took 

place on his withdrawal from Adrianople. He 

resumed his throne to suffer in his closing years all 

the pains of ill-success. Castriot, an hereditary 

prince of Albania, had been compelled to surrender 

toAmurath his four sons as hostages. Of these {all 

having been made followers of the prophet) three are 

supposed to have died violent deaths, George alone 

survived. Having heroically chastised a Tatar and 

*wo Persians who had carried an insolent message 

to the sultan's court, he received the appellation of 

Scanderbeg, or lord Alexander, which became the 

•designation by which he is known to fame. While 

"6 was commanding the Turkish armies he opened 

* traitorous correspondence with Hunyadi. Then, 

''^ving forced from the sultan's secretary, under 

'■tireats of killing him, a firman investing him with 

I Zf^^ government of Albania, he assassinated him. 

L "fastening into the province he thus obtained com- 

l^^and of, he made himself master of the impregnable 

■*'Ock of Croia, and renounced the cause of his old 

l~^ader and the faith of Mohammed (Nov. 28th, A.D. 

~7--<l43). Foiled by this successful rebel, and frustrated 

1**1 all his efforts — aided then for the first time by 

^^nnon — to storm this stronghold of his enemy, 

i A.niurath II. returned to Adrianople, and shortly 

Afterwards died of apoplexy (a.d. 1451)* having 

given to Constantinople its last Greek emperor. 

t of the time and hero, see 
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Aimirath II. — who had regained all that had been 
lost, who left an empire wider and stronger than 
ever to his successors — ^closes the second period of 
Ottoman story. Mahomet 11., second sultan — more 
accurately second emir — of that name, two years 
after his father's death, entered as a conqueror the 
city of the Csesars. The son reputedly of a Christian 
princess, versed in many languages, and of Hterary 
tastes, and (as touching Islam) unavowedly a sceptic, 
his real character will be perhaps best understood 
from the circumstance that he never forgave the 
vizier who, giving prudent and patriotic counsel, 
urged his father to abandon his purpose of abdication. 
Each time Amurath had proceeded to carry out this 
intention, Mahomet, then a boy only twelve or four- 
teen years of age, had ascended the partially- vacated 
throne. Now, after seven years since the last 
proposed retirement of his father, the dominion 
passed to him without any reclamation and— rare 
occurrence indeed — without dispute. Having put 
away his infant brothers,* he hastened to mature 
his plans for the conquest of Constantinople. Within 
five miles of the imperial city he dared to erect a 
formidable fortress, materials for which— indifferent 
to the faith he professed to hold and the faith he 
scorned — he sought from mosques and churches. All 
that fatal second winter of his reign the Hungarian 



* Gibbon (chap. Ixviii.) tells u 
ttom Mahomet, was carried to 
name of CalHgtua 
Frederic III. with a 



It left unrecorded. 



ne of these, Calapin, rescued 
and there baptized hy the 
IS presented by the emperor 
vhere he lived aud died, bii 
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engineer who was casting cannon for tlie sultan was 
kept laboriously employed." Overwhelmed by these 
increasing alarms, the emperor once more addressed 
himself to the bishop of Rome. The charity of his 
holiness could not take effect till all conditions were 
satisfied. The submission thus extorted from the 
humbled Csesar was indignantly repudiated, when 
announced to them, by his insulted subjects. 

The city itself was as full of desperate feuds as 
Jerusalem itself before Titus stormed it. At Passover 
time the Roman prince prepared to carry the Holy 
City. It was Eastertide when at Constantinople the 
final catastrophe drew on. On the Friday after the 
Feast of the Resurrection the Ottomans appeared 
before the gates, bringing peace through the sword. 
And everj'where it is Christians who are beckoning 
on the assailants or making them irresistible. His- 
I tory is full of these improbabilities and anomalies. t 
At Galata, the Genoese traders allowed the Ottoman 



* These cannon, as compared with the ^ns of our time, deserve 

day — at most, say seven times — they not rarely slew more among 
those who fired than those against whom they were fired. Urban- 
the founder of Mahomet 11., was a Dane or Hungarian, who, half, 
■tarved among the Greeks, escaped to the Moslems, and was 
welcomed by Mahomet. To convey a piece of his founding one 
hundred and lifty miles took two months, four hundred and lifty men. 
and thirty waggons ! 

t Thus pope Paul IV. found his allies among the Protestants, and 
implored Solyraan I. to desist from his Hungarian campaigns— not 
for peace sake, but that he might direct all his strength against the 
Christian subjects of a Christian king, against the Two Sicilies 
(Ranke 76). In April, 1557, the troops of his holiness kept Holy 
Thursday at the siege and atrocious pillage of Compli. 
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vessels to pass unobstructed. A renegade Christian 
cast the cannon. A Christian, the representative of 
Hunyadi, instructed the artillerymen how to fire 
with most effect. Amid all this madness of the 
people, when human nature seemed bared to its 
uttermost nakedness, and exposed in the most 
revolting form of degeneracy, one confronted the 
great agony, upheld, not by the remembered honours 
of eleven hundred years, but, we may well believe, 
by the impulses of reviving and renovating grace. 
History has few passages of more surpassing pathos 
than that which records the last hours of the last of 
the Csesars. The Holy Eucharist was administered 
to him for the last time at midnight at the Altar of 
S. Sophia. It was the last time the divine rite was 
to be celebrated there. With a touching humility he 
asked forgiveness of all whom he had wronged in any 
way. At the dawn he was on the ramparts ; in the 
day he was in the breach. When the wounded general 
Justiniani fell back suspiciously under the alleged 
torture of his wound, Constantine Palasologus, the 
one hundred and twelfth of the line from Augustus, 
was struck down by an unknown hand. The body 
was found at nightfall amid the heaps of the slain, 
and beheaded, and for the second time in ten years 
the head of a Christian sovereign was mounted on a 
pike. One cannot stand by the scaffold of a Charles 
or a Louis without a sigh, or read without emotion 
the story of the martyr-child of the Temple, and the 
final pains of the last of the Bourbons.* Neither 



* Some of the coincidenci 
and tempoTising cbarac 
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the remoteness of the catastrophe, nor the distinct- 
ness of the Divine judgment manifestly befaUing his 
dominion, his Church, and his line, and himself, 
can weaken Constantine's claims to the tears of 
Christendom. 

The siege was formed on the 5th of April, and the 
city was taken on the agth of May. In the week of 
the Resurrection the struggle was commenced ; it 

the last Qf the Csesars and— as I shall venture lo call them— the last of 
the Stuarts and thelastof the Bourbons. Nothing in their lives became 
them ao much as their manner of resi^gning them. Palsologus died 
in defence of hia throne and the Church, the pain of his last moments 
mitigated by the efforts he was called to make, and the force and flan 
of heroical action. The other two monarchs underwent the ordeal and 
the acuter agony of pure suffering. The Bourbon had outlived every, 
thing. HIe death, in a very awful sense retributive, was surrounded 
by characteristics of the highest Christian import. The Stuart— the 
ablest of the three — in his daya of freedom may have been coarse of 
speech, and, at one time, unchaste, cold of heart, irresolute to the 
Terge of weakness, and diplomatic to falsehood, in an age grossly 
guilty in all these respects. But, by the admission of his enemies, 
the probation of adversity and imprisonment purlRed and retined biE 
character and feelings ; and he was permitted to die a martyr both 
for the people and the Church. In The Life (by the elder DTsraeli) 
of Charles J. {vol. 5, p, 443) we read ;— 

" In the last pathetic interview with his children, Charles told 
the princess Elizabeth, among other things, that 'his death was 
glorious, for he should die for the laws and liberties of Ihe land. He 
should die a martyr.' On the scaffold he declared that ' he was the 
martyr of the people.' This style from the lips of a 'tyrant' i» 
strange and unexpected, and the title of 'Martyr,' which Charles 
proudly professed, was long disputed by his enemies. The great 
genius of Milton could condescend to cavil, restricting the sense of 
the term to those who died for persevering in their faith, but that 
sinci Charles had consented to suspend or abolish ihe episcopates [jii] 
in England he could not be held to be a martyr to his religion. The 
foct is that the martyrdom of Charies was a civil and political one. 
Charles need not have ascended the scaffold, would he have betrayed 
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was ended on the Feast of Pentecost. The Greek! 
were nowhere. Of twelve responsihie positions, only 
two could be trusted to them. It is scarcely credible 
that the whole local force at the emperor's disposal 
numbered but four thousand nine hundred and 
seventy, aided by a force of two thousand Genoese 
under Justiniani. With this garrison the emperor 
was to make good his capital, which, though fortified 



tbe liberties and plundered the wealth of the nation. The king 
alluded to this extraordinary fact on his trial. Once, turning himBeif 
to Bradshaw, and iixing his eyes on some persona near him, Charles 
•aid, ' There are some sitting here that well know that if I would 
have forfeited or betrayed the liberties and rights of the people I need 
not have come hither.' " 

It is not a peculiarity of this, nor of uneducated men in any, age 
to count regicide and parricide as noways different from or worse 
than common homicide. The death of Charles was an atrocious 
crime, mainly chargeable on hiin who said he " hoped lo live lo see 
the day when there would be neither prince nor peer in England," 
and it will be ill for the land when it shall cease to account it a crime. 
The tyranny which succeeded Charles's reign, however glorious, in 
many respects confirmB the words of Charles. 

The sentence I have put in italics is misleading. Had Charles 
consented to abolish the episcopate, he would have destroyed, as far 
as lay in him, the Church. In that last paper presented to Charles 
(D sign, one of the last clauses demanded the abolition of the 
episcopate. To this the king replied. " He would not, as at present 
informed, abolish episcopacy out of the Church; yet [pending a 
desired consultation with divines] he would meanwhile suspend the 
episcopal power, as well in point of ordination of ministers as of 
jurisdiction."— Clarendon, Book lu., i6i&. 

The refusal to sign this paper of propositions was the immediate 
antecedent cause of the king's assassination. Therefore it is held 
he died for the Church. The Stale prayers for January 30th, till of 
late years attached to the Book of Common Prayer by order of the 
Privy Council, invariably speak of Charles as the Martyr of 
Church and Nation. 
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by nature and art, covered an area of sixteen miles, 
and inclosed a weak and miserable population 
amounting to one hundred thousand souls. Against 
this little handful of men — it is once again the odds 
of ThermopyliE — were arrayed all the forces of the 
Ottoman dominions, an active army of picked men, 
making two hundred and fifty -eight thousand in all. 
These were not the natives from Altai and the 
Amoor. The original type as little survived in them 
as there survive in the Englishman the primal charac- 
teristics of his Celtic progenitors. Long settlement 
in western Asia ; long settlement in Asia Minor ; the 
refining influences of civilisation, prosperity, and 
success ; intercourse with, and intermarriage among, 
Greek-speaking races had obliterated all the original 
physical characteristics, and produced a class of men 
almost as Greek as the Greek they were come to 
displace.* At this day the nation is mainly Greek 
by population, although Ottoman by historical asso- 
ciation. Just in the same way our own kingdom is 
English by population, but by historical association, 
reached across half a dozen revolutions, British. The 
Californians, if so minded, can deport the Chinese 
immigrants, that vex them, to the lands whence they 
came ; or the United States can dislodge and convey 



' Having become blended with various {sic) of the nations they 
conquered, which [? blending] joined to the introduction of Cir- 
'Cassianand Georgianblood, has improved their original type, and hence 
they are [? they hence have become] in general a robust, well-formed 
race of rather harsh, yet grave and nt>ble physiognomy. Some are 
of fair, but Ihe most part of brownish, complexion and dark brown 
hair.— Encyclopadia Britanttica. 
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to some African coast the negroes who must alwayi 
be a menace to the stability of their institutions. 
There is still time ; for neither the one nor the other 
has yet wholly blended himself into the population 
of his adopted country. When the Britons are 
broomed out of Britain because a portion of their 
ancestors were Celts, it will he a compassible task 
to sweep the Osmanli out of Europe because some 
of their forefathers, in long past ages, were wild 
riders of the forests and the steppes. Who knows 
but that in the position achieved by his courage and 
ambition the Osmanli may yet render unbounded 
services to Europe — breaking, for Europe, the force 
of future revolutions, and, by the associations of 
kindred or of creed, promoting the great interests of 
civilisation? Anyhow, the theory of extermination — 
whether of all, or of the rulers leaving the ruled 
undisturbed, which is just as possible as retaining 
the rulers and banishing the ruled — was practically 
disposed of at Nicopolis. Apart from the rightness 
or wrongness of the theory, or the question of its 
being practical, it would be, if carried out — whether 
we contemplate its consequences in Europe or ir 
Asia — fatal to human society. 

Besides the cannon and the artillery of the antique 
warfare, and his quarter of a million of men, the 
sultan had the command of the sea. There a crowd of 
ships, numbering three hundred and twenty, rather 
helped the commissariat than served as a fleet. 
Eighteen, in fact, only could be rated as galleys of 
war. Mahomet built the fleet ; but not even he 
could create a navy. And though he lived to see the 
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. of the force he had called into existence, and 
to modify so far the popular sentiment that the 
Most High, Who had given all the dry land to the 
Moslems, had left the sea to the infidels, he had to 
witness through it the only serious check which 
befell him during the siege. The narrative of the 
five ships recalls the glories of Salamis. Foreboding 
the siege, Constantine had purchased and gathered as 
he could as far as Sicily the most needful supplies. 
Delayed by unfavourable winds, the Christian ships, 
armed, and carrying arms and soldiers, and freighted 
with corn, wine, and vegetables for the beleaguered 
city, encountered at the Bosphorus all the maritime 
strength of the sultan. In vain the ill-manned 
ships and untutored crews of Mahomet crowded, 
with great damage to themselves, round this tiny 
squadron ; in vain Mahomet himself, with his horse 
prancing along the beach, gave way to frantic 
gesticulations and thundered forth his reproaches 
against his men. The Ottomans themselves admit 
a loss of twelve thousand men. As il regardless of 
the petty din around them, these stately galleons 
pursued their unretarded course, and cheered the 
despondent city, not more by the comforts they had 
imported than by the bravery they had displayed 
and the hope of future success they inspired. Upon 
this incident of the five ships the great historian 
makes an observation in reference to the attitude of 
Europe, as just as it is obvious. " It accuses," he 
observes, "the supineness of their western allies. 
Amid the deserts of Anatolia and the rocks of 
Palestine the millions of the crusades had buried 
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tbcmselTes in a rohmuiy and inevitable grave ; bat 
the situation of the imperial city was strong against 
her enemies, and accessible to bcr friends ; and a 
rational and moderate armament of the mariiime 
states might have saved the relics of the Roman 
name, and maintained a Christian fortress in the 
heart of the Ottoman empire. Yet this was the sole 
and feeble attempt for the deliverance of Constanti- 
nople. The more distant powers were insensible of 
the dan^r; and the ambassador of Hungary, or, at 
least, of Hunyadi, resided in the Turkish camp, to 
remove the fears and direct the operations of the 
sultan." * The illustrious historian dozes for a 
moment, and forgets what he had told us just 
before. These supplies were purchased and provided 
by Palseologus himself; so that not even the cold 
comfort of this momentar\' relief can be set down to 
the credit of Christian Europe. 

The assault v^as more protracted than might have 
been expected. The first to scale the wall was 
Hassan, the janissary, with his twenty-nine com- 
panions, of whom eighteen fell beside him in the first 
attempt. Though the effort was foiled at the moment 
the enterprise was shown to be easy enough. After a 
few hours, the assailants poured in. Some two_ 
thousand in all fell on the side of the defenders-^ 
nearly one-third. Whether through avarice 
humanity, the carnage was soon arrested. Sixl 
thousand were transported and sold, and amoi^ 
these Phranza, the historian, first chamberlain j 



' Uibbun (chap. Ixviii.) 
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principal secretary of the empire.* Cardinal Isidore, 
adroitly availing himself of a slave's attire — in a deeper 
sense no disguise — had almost succeeded in convey- 
ing himself away, when he was seized and sold and 
then flung aside as worthless.! The Latins had 
already destroyed the empire ; it was left to the 
Ottomans to seize the shattered capital, and, as far 
aa they might, destroy it. Yet half the churches 
were left to the Christians, an arrangement which 
lasted nearly one hundred years. Christian nobles 
did homage to the conqueror. Christian embassies 
awaited him at Adrianople. Meantime all Europe 
was reverberating with the bruit of the great catas- 
trophe, whose echoes even rudely disquieted the 
literary leisure and ease of pope Nicholas V.; 



■ Gibbon (chap. Ixviii.J. After months of slavery, Phranza was 
released and redeemed his wife at Adrianople. But his beautiful 
children, a boy and girl, came to uttermost grief. 

+ This cardinal Isidore, of Moscow, Archbishop of Theasalonica, 
despatched to Florence, there signed the decree of the union of the 
Churches, July, 1439. Made a cardinal in the following September, 
he was deprived and imprisoned at Moscow, Thence escaping to 
Rome, he was sent (1431] to Constantinople on a mission from pope 
Nicholas V. He died at Rome, April 27th, 1463. His escape at the 
Morming he owed to the lucky thooght which prompted him to place 
bis cardinal's hat on the head of a corpse. Perhaps it was no 
melancholy satisfaction with which he saw the head bearing the 
cardinal's head-piece paraded in triumph as his own. 

J It is due to the memory of this prelate to mention that he is popu- 
larly believed never to have recovered the shock of a disaster which he 
was either too feeble or too frivolous to prevent. He survived it not two 
years, dying March, 1455. It came as no surprise ; for he had been 
frequently and solemnly forewarned of its certainty by king Stephen 
Thomas, the Bosnian king, whose own dominions, ten years later. 
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The last triumph of his arms acted as a fresh 
incentive to attempt new conquests. All western 
Asia was swept by his arms. All Greece, Bosnia, 
Karamania, the crusaders' kingdom of Trebizond, 
submitted. Scanderbeg was driven from his king- 
dom to die obscure, but unconquered. Successes by- 
sea accompanied successes by land. He was master 
of the Archipelago and the Euxine. His maritime 
advances brought him into collision with Venice ; 
and, having made himself master of Zante and 
Kephalonia, he crossed the Ionian sea, and, at the 
invitation of the Venetians, he sacked Otranto. No 
wonder he meditated the conquest of all Italy and 
the seizure of Rome, Foiled in the mischievous 
attempt he made at sea to check the invader, 
Sixtus IV. was preparing to fly. At that critical 



viiier promised bis life. The sultan, cone ailing the schoolmea o 
iBlam, was assured thai no faith need be kept with infidels, and with 
fais own hands he hewed him to pieces. So, too, Mahomet, having 
promised to spare Ereizo's head, declared he did not include his 
sides ; and so had him sawn in two. This was in 1463. 1 note the 
fact that S. Alphonse of Ligouri was born in 1496. Is it possible that 
our canonised casuist borrowed this maxim of hia theory of truth 
from the saintly sheikh Ab-Bestami? It isonlyof the later centuries 
that the Ottomans appear ac all chai^cable with a " Punic faith." 
The first instance which comes to hand occurs so late as the days of 
the Restoration — that is. under Amurath 11. Four hundred free- 
lances were persuaded to make a convention with the sultan on 
favourable terms, were invited to a banquet, plied with wine, seized, 
thrown into a vault which was walled up. and sulTocated with smoke. 
Within the last forty years was smothered in Algeria in the same 
manner an Arab force which, with about one hundred women and 
children, took refuge in a cavern. In this case, as compared with 
the former, the cruelty was greater, no doubt ; ~ 

decide if the crime was less. 
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moment death arrested the great conqueror. He 
ended all his warfare in the thirtieth year of his 
reign and about the fifty-secoTid of his age. In a 
line of rulers which registers thirty-seven names, 
his, the seventh, stands forth the most illustrious 
but one." Over his tomb at Constantinople the words 
were inscribed, " I designed to conquer Rhodes and 
subdue proud Italy," 

He was succeeded by his philosophic son, 
Bayazid II, (1481 — 1512). Eayazid spared the life 
of his brother, Djem — the eldest of those sons who 
were born after his father's accession. This humanity 
and departure from the law of the empire — a law 
grounded on a supposed precept of the Koran — 
Djem requited by raising an insurrection, which was 
checked. He then fled to Rhodes. The knight of 
S. John, for his soul's heahh, sent him to the pope. 
Whether the arguments of his holiness Alexander VI. 
succeeded or failed in converting him is not told. 
Djem died a.d. 1494; but not under the hands of 
that saintly chemist. The pontiff condescended, 
indeed, to insure the fugitive's life for the sultan — 

(valuing his life at forty thousand crowns a year, and 
his death at a lump bonus of three hundred thou- 
sand crowns, a little over seven years' purchase. In 
• The correspondent of Lorenzo de Medici, Mahomet was, like 
him, the patron of art and poetry. Entertaining John Bellini, the 
painter, the aullan gave him, according to the story, a lesaon how in 
future to paint truly the decapitated head of a Baptist, by striking off 
the head of a slave in waiting. " With Voltaire," says Gihbon, " I 
laugh at the foolish atory." I, too, am. glad to reject the story; but 
IV many leBS-aulhenticaled tales has the historian accepted when 
found discrediting the religion of Christ or its professors I 
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the end Charles VIII. carried Djem to Naples 
where he met in peace the death he so long desired. 
But the attempt of Djem permanently disquieted 
the whole empire; and the reign of Bayazid II., 
more particularly in his latter years, was much 
troubled. Among his campaigns may be counted a 
wasteful descent upon V'enice, and the acquisition of 
two places of fatal omen — Navarino and Lepanto. 
When he had proclaimed his third son, Ahmed, his 
successor, an insurrection was raised by his youngest 
son, Selim. Then ensued many vicissitudes of war 
—struggles, for the most part successful, against 
encroaching tribes from the east, Turkomans of the 
Black Sheep and the White Sheep,* — and the death 
of Ahmed. Then Bayazid, sovereign of unlucky 
name, was dethroned, and — after a reign a little 
longer than that of his father — he perished by 
poison. 

Selim, the rebellious son (1513 — 1520), poet, 
biblicist, casuist, one who as a shedder of blood 
in no wise derogated from the conqueror, though 
his reign lasted but eight years, proved himself a 
great ruler. Courted by all the Christian powers, 
he settled the accounts — -to use an idiom lent us by 
the Ottomans — of Persia, Karamania, and Syria, 
and (A.D. 1517) reduced Egypt to that position of a 
province of the Ottoman empire which she has held 

• The Turcoman dynasty of the White Sheep was extinguished by 
the Saffis. The latter, a tribe of Mohammedan myaticH of Erdcbel, 
west of the Caspian, under their leader, Shah I em ael, extended them- 
selves greatly under Bayazid II. From these Saffis come the Sofia, 
or Sophifl of Persia. 
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since.* Sceptre and prince there departed. It 
became a servant of servants — -a servant of the 
servants of the prophet. This defeat of Tuman 
Beg, the sultan of the second dynasty of Mamelukes 
(Jan., 1517) placed him at the mercy of Selim, who 
promptly hanged him. 

It is at this juncture the question of the spiritual 
succession of the prophet becomes pressing. The 
house of Abbas, on the ruin of the Seljukian dynasty, 
had recovered Bagdad and "the Arabian Irak, but 
only to lose them for ever when Houlagou put 
Motassem, the last khaliph, to death. After an 
an interval of nearly three hundred years the sultan, 
Selim, discovered the head of the believers half con- 
cealed in Egypt. Are, then, the rights and powers 
of the prophet in abeyance, or has any provision 
been made for a continuance of the succession ? 
When and upon whom has the devolution taken 
place? The tradition is that Selim returned to his 
capital not only attended by one thousand camels 
laden vi-ith the good things of Egypt, but carrying 
with him, what was of immensely greater considera- 
tion, the recognised patents investing him with the 
succession of the khaliphate. After the assassination 

• Gibbon [chap. Ix.) denounces an " unjust " and " absurd " the 
arrangement which " condenins the nalivee of a country to perpetual 
aervitude under the arbitrary domioion of strangers and slaves. Yet 
each has been the state of Egypt above five hundred years. The 
Christian devoutly recognises in the fact the infidel records the 
accomplishment of the Divine prediction " against all Egypt." " It 
shall be the basest of kingdoms ; neither shal! it exalt itself any more 
above the nations ; for 1 will diminish them that they shall no more 
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of Motassem by the grandson of Tschingis, 
supposed extinction of the Abbasides, one individual 
escaped to the Mameluke court of Egypt, and the 
sultan Bibars, submitting this person's claim to a 
full legal investigation, not only according to the 
decision arrived at by the court of inquirers, recog- 
nised the fugitive as truly of the house of Abbas, and 
so the true khaliph, but also sent him with a force to 
retake Bagdad. He never returned, having been slain 
by the Turks. He was childless. Another survivor, 
like the last, of the massacre of 1258, appeared. The 
same formal investigation was made by the Mame- 
luke court, and with a like result ; and from the 
second head were descended the fifteen khaliphs of 
the Abbasi dynasty of Egypt. It was one of these 
bestowed on the emir Bayazid I., in 1394, at his 
request, the title of Sultan. In the time of Selim's 
expedition to Egypt, Almuta-Wakkel was the khaliph 
and chief of the race. He, acting with all the need- 
ful formalities, and by and with the sanction of what 
might be called an oecumenical council of Islam, 
resigned his office in favour of Selim, who was 
acknowledged as the true successor by Abu-el- 
Berekiat, sherif of Mecca, the representative of the 
prophet's own tribe, who also presented him with 
the keys of the Caaba. The khaliph, who had 
abdicated, accompanied Selim to Constantinople. 

In elucidation of this subject it may be observed 
that the office seems to have been elective from the 
beginning; and in this all the schismatics seem to 
agree. This alone the schismatics appear for the 
most part to contend for, that the candidate to be 
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elected shall be of the tribe of Quraysh, or Koreish. 
Is this an essential ? Even upon this the sects are 
divided as to whether the word of the prophet limits 
the succession to his own tribe. The affirmation is 
met by a formal contradiction. It is capable of 
proof that the prophet indicated no successor; that 
political considerations may have tempted Abu-Bekr 
and others to accommodate a verse of the Koran to 
this effect is probable enough. A schism, it is true, 
exists on this head between Morocco and Constanti- 
nople, but the orthodox Moslem world elsewhere 
appears accepting for nearly four hundred years the 
elective prerogatives of the house of Othman, which 
is confessed to be the possessor of the "Two Holy 
Cities, Makka and Madina," and to be "servant of 
the two sacred precincts," * 

A steady, sturdy, staunch believer of the quality 
of that creation of the inquisition, Pius V.,f Selim 



I 



* ThisBubject has been fully discussed by thee 
Mr. Benjamin Neil Baillic, Is the Sultan of the 
thi Muisulmans and Succtssor of the Prophet? 
his conclusions are not those expiessed in the tex 
0/ thi Ottoman Sultan's Title of Kkaliph ; si 
Validity, and Universal Acceptance," by J. W. 
<Eaingham Wilson). 

One of the sultan's highest titles is Khadi 
Sharifayn, Servant of the two sacred precincts 
He is charged with the maintenance of all tht 
the protection of the pilgrims. 

t Pius v., the only pontiff canonised in 1 
applauded the bloody measures of Alv-a, and e 
his cruel services, the consecrated hat and v. 
lead In person an army against Elizabeth, and ! 
to crush the Huguenots, directing his soldiers 1 
their hands. 




minent oriental jurist, 
Turks the Khaliph of 
(Smith & Elder), bnt 
t. See A Vindication 
ewing its Antiquity^ 
Redhouse, M.R.A.S. 

mu-'l-Haramayni-sh- 
fof the Holy Cities), 
roads to Mecca, and 

'ight handred years, 
;nt him, in reward of 
'ord. He longed to 
ent one over the Alps 
kill all Protestants 
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Lnd, in the fervour of his i 
investiture, hestin^ed himself for the work of con- 
version. Acting on tlie same principal as the saint, 
and adopting the same short and easy method — a 
method of which Pius was but an imitator — Selim 
proposed to kill all the Shiites, and also all Christians 
who refused to conform. From these enterprises he 
was with difficulty withheld by his spiritual advisers 
who recalled to his mind the teachings of the Koran, 
which enjoins toleration of non-believers who are 
peaceable subjects. Fanatic though he was, he was 
not neglectful of the material interests of his king- 
dom ; and he earnestly promoted the efficiency of 
his navy. He died of opium, to which he was much 
addicted, a.d. 1520, overtaken by death at the very 
spot where the malediction of his father, for his 
rebellion, broke on his ear.* 

His son and successor (a.d. 1490 — 1566) was, in 
all respects, considered the greatest of all the lords 
of the Osmanli, Christians agreed to call him The 
Magnificent ; while his own people called him 
Canuni, or the Lawgiver. Having quelled some 



• The blessing of Igbacco was not yet for some years to reach 
eastern Europe. The name, derived from a West Indian term for 
the pipe in which the weed was consumed, was not introduced into 
England, at earliest, before 1565 ; but M, Nicot had already made it 
known in France. It stirred violently the stomach and brain of king 
James I. of England, who wrote against it, in 1616, his Countirblast. 
Herein he was but following sultan Murad or Amurath IV., who, in 
1610, prohibitei! it. The populace of Constantinople were so averse 
to it, that if they detected a smoker they thrust the pipe through his 
noBc. In meriy England matters were managed more seriously, ajid 
the king's hatred a! tobacco is said Co have cost its importer. 
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rising disturbances in his Asiatic dominions, he 
entered Hungary, took Belgrade, reduced Wallachia 
to vassalage, drove the knights of S, John from 
Rliodes to Malta, and, having at Mohacz (a.d. 1526) 
conquered and killed the king of Hungary, he made 
himself master of his capital, and united his kingdom 
to the Ottoman empire. In the subsequent frequent 
campaigns against Hungary he was evermore advised 
by his friend and vizier, the violinist Ibrahim.* On 
all occasions Solyman proved himself a match for all 
the captains of Ferdinand and Charles. The ally of 
Francis I. of France (a.d. 1544), intruced with pope 
and emperor for five years (a-d. 1547 — 1552), deso- 
lating Germany up to Ratisbon, he was no less 
successful against Persia. In the conflicts which 
arose ahout the crown of Hungary he was appealed 
to, and he gave his voice for Zapolya, who accepted 
the crown as a dependant of the sultan. His fleets, 
meanwhile under khan Eddem Barharossa II., the 
sultan of Algiers — the emperor's (Solyman took and 
held the style of Itmperor) ' ' Pasha of the Seas " — were 
more than a match for the fleets of Italy and Spain 

Raleigh, his head. Before tobacco came into use, eastern folk 
no doubt smoked something ; as even still in some parts of Syria 
they smoke an indigenous herb; as in China they smoked opium. 
Probably sultan Selim put his opium in his pipe and overdrew it. 
The origin of the custom is unquestionably Turanian. Coffee, 
itseH an eastern product, came into use with Selim's son, Solyman 
the Magnificent. 

• History has not discovered or revealed who it was that strangled 
Ibrahim, for fourteen years the accepted and proved friend of 
Solyman. After an evening and quiet lUe-a-fcli with the sultan, he 
found next morning dead. 
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in the western waters, and for the fleets of Portugaf" 
in the eastern. The unfilial conduct of his son, who 
ventured during his lifetime to dispute the succession 
to his throne, and his fatal devotion to his sulta: 
Roxelana, who was pursuing the interests of hd 
own child, gave him great uneasiness. Bayaziffi 
one of his sons, with his four children, fled to Persiw 
After two years' negociation they were delivered t 
Solyman and put to death. He was engaged i 
besieging Izigeth in Hungary, and his victory \ 
just about to be declared, when he expired in 
seventy-sixth year of his age, and the forty-fourt 
of his reign. He had just received the congratulationi 
of the most Christian king for the success just abou^ 
to crown his arms. He had already lost in thi 
siege thirty thousand men. 

Solyman justified his title of Canuni, or Lawgiv 
by his severe and searching laws for the protectiol 
of the life, honour, and property of all classes of I 
subjects. He carried the fortunes of his country t 
the highest point of all their greatness; and, afte] 
him, the historian can only record a continuecE 
although at first slow, course of retrogression. 

His son, Selim U. (born 1521, died 1574), rei 
indeed, only eight years {1566^1574), but he did n 
derogate from his father. The announcement of tl 
death of the great emperor was delayed till Selic 
arrived from Asia Minor, Hurrying to Constanti'<5 
nople, he was inducted there. Thence in ten dayi 
he reached Belgrade, that there he might pass u 
the sword to the throne — that is, be accepted by thi 
janissaries. The father's litter, as if he were stil 
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alive, was moved out to meet the son, and the people 
at last learned that theirgreat leader had been taken — 
in their phrase— to the bosom of God. A few stations 
from Belgrade, the grand vizier, SokoUi, summoned 
the readers of the Koran, and " ordered them," Von 
Hammer tells us, "at the fourth hour before dawn^ 
the hour at which, forty-eight days before, Solyman 
had expired, to take their places round the htter, 
and to recite the verses which are read over the 
dead." It was then that, on the edge of the forest 
where the army lay encamped, the stillness of the 
night was suddenly broken by the loud voices of the 
readers, chanting the Fatihu, the first sura of the 
Koran, the usual prayers for the dead, and inscrip- 
tions on Mussulman tombs, and two choirs were 
heard answering one another in the darkness, on one 
side, "All glory perishes, the hour awaits all men," 
on the other, " He alone, the Everlasting, cannot be 
holden of time and death." 

Selim, short as was his reign, added Yemen, he 
added Cyprus to his empire ; and the eight years' 
peace he concluded with the emperor Maximilian 
left him in possession of his share of Hungary. 
Acted on by the energetic representations of 
S. Pius v., Europe aroused itself against the 
sultan; and the credit of the great defeat of the 
Turkish navy at Lepanto (a.d. 1571) is ascribed, 
and with simple justice, more to the pope, who 
planned the campaign, than to Duke John of 
Austria, an illegitimate son of the emperor 
Charles V., the commander whom S. Pius induced 
the allied powers to appoint. So intensely inte- 
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rested was the pontiff in the enterprise that on thu 
day of battle he believed that in a sort of rapturoiU 
trance he beheld the victory.* The defeat so affectei 
the sultan, unused to such reverses, that he neithe; 
ate, drank, nor appeared in public for three dayi 
The result must have been felt more acutely f 
the fact that his force was larger than that of t 
Christian powers. He lost two hundred and twentyfl 
four galleys and thirty thousand men. The losse^ 
on the other side were proportionately great. A 
yet, so little plea is there for thinking that ■ 
Ottoman story ends with Lepanto— as, for 
honour of the popedom, one might wish it had— 
within two years the fleet was restored, Tunis \ 
taken from the Spaniards, and the sultan plai 
the canal which was to unite the Volga and 1 
Don. 

He died, it is said, of drink — by visitation, i 
might be said, of the prophet, whose laws 
violated. His personal misdeeds were all conceale< 
by the ability of his viziers, who were, in most ca 
renegade Christians. Indeed, we learn from 
Hammer that of forty-eight vizier's who held of&of 
during sixty years from the conquest, only twelHI 
were of Ottoman birth. 

On his death, his son, Amurath, or Murad IH| 
ascended the throne. This ruler was notable by beini 



* Ranke. p. 96. The incident is recorded with all the unclio; 
devout remembrance of one whose unlocked for selection for 
elevation to, the popedom, bad been itself forseen in another ra 
by S. Philip Neri.— Newman, pp. i85— igz. The great Ceri 
fboglit at Lepanto, and happily only lost an arm. 
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the father of one hundred and two children. In his 
reign of twenty-one years (A-d. 1574 — 1595) he 
enlarged the area of the empire, and entered into 
diplomatic relations with all the governments of 
Europe. It was when he was sultan that the first 
commercial treaty was concluded between England 
and Turkey, At the close of the sixteenth century 
the empire over which Amurath ruled was larger 
than the Byzantine empire under Justinian. It 
comprised in Europe, Turkey, Greece, and the 
greater part of Hungary ; in Asia, Anatolia, 
Armenia, Georgia, Daghestan, western Kurdistan, 
Mesopotamia, Bagdad, Syria, Cyprus, and the 
greater part of Arabia ; in Africa, Egypt, Algiers, 
Tunis, Tripoli. There were, besides, the vassal 
states, Transylvania, Wallachia, Moldavia, and the 
republic of Ragusa. The Osman Pasha of that day 
(a.d. 1584) at the head of an army made the circuit 
of the Euxine. 

Murad's son, Mahomet III., during eight years 
(A.D. 1595 — 1603), kept the empire in its integrity, 
and maintained his relations with other European 
governments. His short reign is chiefly remarkable 
for his cruelty to his kindred. On his accession he 
put to death no fewer than nineteen of his brothers, 
besides seven of his father's harem, whose pregnancy 
he surmised. In public events that of most note 
was the thirty years' war in Asia, originated by 
Deli-Hussein, which partly contemporised with the 
thirty years' war in Europe. A voluptuary, and 
under the dictation of the harem, he found his 
troops vanquished by the imperial arms ; Trans- 
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sylvania was wrested from him by prince Battou, ant 
Gran and other places. Roused from his criminal 
inaction, he drew together a large army, entered 
Hungary, and took Agram. The defeat of the arch- 
duke Maximilian at Kerezla (Oct. 26th, 1596) wa] 
his greatest military exploit. Soon weary of the] 
efforts thus made, he returned to his capital, leavinj 
his general to wage a resultless campaign. Whili 
the janissaries were mutinying in the capital, and'i 
the Asiatic provinces were in revolt, the sultan' 
died. 

Fourteen years old when he ascended the throne, 
Ahmed I., Mahomet's son and successor, reigned 
fourteen years (a.d. 1603 — 1617)- His armies were^ 
not prosperous, and he was compelled to cedi 
Daghestan, Georgia, and Erivan in Asia, and to] 
conclude a treaty with Rudolph II., at Sitvatorok| 
Nov. nth, r6o6. This treaty is noteworthy as thi 
first recognition of international rights between tht 
Moslem and the European powers. The sultan, 
then for the first time, recognised the emperor ai 
his equal, and extended to him the title of Padishal 
Treaties, too, he made with Poland and the Nether- 
lands. If Ahmed was unable to reckon extendi 
conquests among his military gains, he could countj 
what is of equal or greater importance, the su] 
pression of those chronic revolutionary movemem 
in the Asiatic provinces, which had so serioush 
affected the welfare of the empire. The two ringi 
leaders were subdued, and tranquillity was reston 
i6og. The historian records the fact that Ahmed' 
seraglio numbered three thousand inmates, and thai 
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he had forty thousand falconers in his pay. On his 
death, Ahmed's brother, Mustapha 1., reigned six 
months, giving place to Ahmed's son, Othman II. 
He, after an inglorious reign of four years, made 
way, in 1633, for the restoration of his uncle, 
Mustapha I. These frequent and rapid changes were 
mainly due to the insubordinate conduct of the 
janissaries. Next, Othman II.'s brother — another 
son of Ahmed I. — under the name of Murad IV., 
reigned seventeen years (a.d. 1623 — -1640). This 
sultan, justifying his popular designation as The 
Intrepid, recovered, in a great measure, the Ottoman 
glory. A child, only twelve years, at his accession, 
he prospered for ten years under his mother's 
guardianship. During his reign the city was 
scared by the arrival of a Cossacii fleet ; and to 
guard against its entrance into the Bosphorus, and 
the possible recurrence of the same danger, the 
city's port chain was transferred thither. Indignant 
at this audacious advance of the Cossacks, and at 
the unrepressed disturbances in Asia, the janissaries 
revolted. It was fortunate for Europe that these 
causes of anxiety engaged all the attention of the 
sultan, for at that time Austria was so utterly ex- 
hausted by the thirty years' war, she must have 
readily fallen a prey to the Ottomans had they 
opened a campaign against her. Both Murad's 
campaigns in Asia were successful; and in the 
second he took Bagdad with great slaughter (Dec. 
25th, 1638). Two years later, after his triumphal 
entry into Constantinople, he died ; his last order 
commanding that his three brothers and his uncle 
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should be put to death. He was only thirty-oM 
years of age ; and in his case, too, death 
hastened by intemperance. 

Murad's youngest brother, Ibrahim I., son ] 
Ahmed I., reigned the same number of years as a 
many others of the hne — eight years (a.d. 1640-4 
1648) which were spent in hke sensuaHty. One of tU 
favourites of his seragHo became a pasha. With hi^ 
vizier he perished in a tumult of the janissaries. Yet J 
he won Azof from the Cossacks, and part of Candiaf 
from Venice. The war which under this sultaj 
began lasted twenty-four years and closed with thj 
expulsion of the Venetians from the ^gean Sea, 
originated in the resentment of Ibrahim at a Vene- 
tian port harbouring six Maltese vessels which had 
captured one of his men-of-war. Unobserved by the 
Venetians, the sultan landed seventy thousand men, 
(May, 1643), and in a few months all but the capital 
submitted. 

Ibrahim's son, Mohammed IV., succeeded. Again 
the turbulent influence of the prastorians is indicated 
by the elevation of a child, seven years old, to the 
throne, and the change of sixteen viziers in eight 
years (1648 — 1656). Yet, his youth notwithstanding, 
after years of discomfiture and waning renown, the 
empire recovered some of its lost prestige under the 
grand viziers Koprili, the elder of whom took office 
in A.D. 1656. Ahmed Koprili sustained a severe 
defeat at S. Gotthard in a.d, 1664. The loss of 
Transylvania and Hungary, and the ruinous peace 
of Vasvar, were in some measure compensated for 
by the final conquest of Candia, where the capitd 
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withstood the besiegers for twenty-nine months, the 
besieged losing thirty thousand men in the defence, 
the besiegers losing one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand. In the ensuing war with Poland, the sultan 
was successful at the outset. But at Lemberg the 
Ottomans were routed by John Sobieski, king of 
Poland (a.d. 1675). To compensate for this, by the 
peace of Zurawna, in the ensuing year they acquired 
Podolia and the great fortress, Kaminiec Podolski. 
But the fickle Cossacks who by suddenly trans- 
ferring their allegiance from the Pole to the 
Ottoman had contributed to this result, just as 
suddenly re- transferred it from the Ottoman to the 
czar. In a series of defeats which then ensued, 
following close on one another, all the territories 
west of the Danube were lost to the sultan. 

This disastrous campaign entered its critical 
phase when Kara Mustapha encamped his two 
hundred thousand men under the walls of Vienna, 
July 14th, 1683. The city was unprepared for an 
effective resistance. But the heroism of count 
Starhemberg, and the gallantry of king John 
Sobieski and prince Eugene — then but nineteen years 
of age^saved the Austrian capital from the fate of 
Constantinople, On Sept. 12th, the Ottomans were 
utterly defeated. The army, which had carried away 
eighty-three thousand captives, was pursued by the 
imperial troops; and by the 4th of August, 1687, 
they had lost the capital and all the great fortresses 
of Hungary. Once more, on the famous field of 
Mohacs, the chivalry of Austria completely beat 
down the already dispirited Moslems. Indignant at 
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these reverses, the janissaries revolted, and 
sultan became a prisoner in the seraglio. Agram 
alone remained to the sultan west of the Danube.* 

The sultan's brother, Solyman 11. (1687 — 1691), 
in many respects a noble character, and his brother^ 
Ahmed II. (i6gi — 1695), were still unhappy in thd 
wars, and lost Belgrade and Chios. Their nephewj 
and the son of Mohammed IV., Mustapha II., in hiffl 
short reign experienced great vicissitudes of fortun^ 
(1695 — 1703). Recovering Chios, and beating thfij 
Venetians at Mitylene, he sustained a great defeat 
from prince Eugene at Zenta (Sept. nth, 1699) when 
twenty thousand Moslems fell in battle, and ten 
thousand were drowned in their efforts to escape.: 
The magnificent pavilion of the sultan, and all 1 
stores formed part of the prize of prince Eugene,.! 
This defeat led to the peace of Carlowicz, which| 
guaranteed Hungary, Sclavonia, and Transylv; 
to Austria; Azof to Russia; Podolia, the UkraineJ 
and Kaminiecz to Poland ; and the Morea^ — ^to the] 
Isthmus — to Venice. This disastrous peace wat 
due to the mediation of England and the Nether-J 
lands. The Crescent had not undergone so completw 
an eclipse since the days of Timur and Bayazid. 

Mustapha II. was deposed and was succeeded bjfs 
his brother, Ahmed III. (1703 — 1730). The memo^ 



• Pope Innocent XI. who sat 1676—1689, "aided Austria in it 
Turkish war to the utmost of his abihty — (his ability was equal H 
two millions of scudi) ; the proipCTOUS issue of that onileTtaking place 
the whole party, and the pope with it, in a new position."- 
HisioTy of the Popes, p. 318. This is the pontiff who "by hispoliq 
promoted protestantiBm "; who ruined the house of Stuar 
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able political events of this sultan's reign were his 
dealings with Charles XII. and Peter the Great. 
The vizier promised Charles the aid of the Osmanli 
in a war with Russia. Notwithstanding the defeat 
of Pultawa, and the sultan's undisguised anxiety to 
be relieved from the presence of his assiduous and 
importunate guest, Turkey was drawn into the war, 
and, but for the treason of the grand vizier, Baltaji 
Mohammed, whom Catherine II. (present in the 
camp) succeeded in bribing, Peter and his army 
would have been compelled to surrender. The peace 
of Pruth (1711) set the czar free with the loss of 
Aaof, and two years later (1713) Charles left Turkey. 
The peace of Carlowicz defined the balance of power 
in Europe ; and, in consequence of this, the sultan, 
Ahmed, became involved in the war of the Spanish 
succession, and, repeatedly defeated by prince 
Eugene {1716 — 1718), he concluded the peace of 
Passarowicz (July 21st, 1718), by which he parted 
with Belgrade and all his Venetian conquests, save 
the Morea, which the Porte held thence on till 1830. 
The administrative genius of Ibrahim Pasha, who 
held office as grand vizier (1718 — 1730)) did much to 
retrieve these losses, and he prudently entered into 
alliance with Russia. The conquests of the then 
ensuing Persian war were eventually reclaimed by 



advocated the policy of William III. This king maintained popery 
against the Gallican Liberties, and solemnly protested before God — 
so curious are the ins and; outs of Protestantism — never to give 
peace to Louis XIV. till he made repajation to the holy father. All 
things considered it is for many reasons most convenient to close 
Ottoman history with S. Pius V. and the battle of Lepanlo, 
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the shah Tahmesp ; and the popular feeling in CoH*- ■ 
stantinople at these losses was so embittered, that 
Ibrahim was put to death, and Ahmed was deposed 
(1730). He died six years afterwards in prison in 
the seventy-fourth year of his age. Ahmed was a 
man of cultivated Hterary tastes, and, notwithstand- 
ing the troubles of his reign — in fifteen years he had 
fourteen grand viziers — he greatly promoted the 
culture of European arts and sciences. It was in 
1726, four years before his abdication, that a printing 
press, under imperial patronage, was established in 
Constantinople. It was introduced by a renegade 
Hungarian ; and in the succeeding twelve years 
sixteen works, chiefly historical, were printed. 

Ahmed's nephew, and the son of Mustapha II., 
Mahraud I. — the twenty-fifth in a memorable line 
which opened in 1288 with Othman, or Osman, the 
founder — reigned twenty -four years (1730 — 1754}. 
He lost to Nadir Shah the provinces wrested from 
Persia in the late war. A war with Russia which 
arose, without the due preliminaries, out of the 
relations existing between the Osmanli and the 
tribes of the Caucasus, led in the end to an aUiance 
between Russia and Austria and a war which was 
glorious for the Ottoman arms. By the peace of 
Belgrade (1739) the sultan recovered Servia, Wal- 
lachia, and Belgrade — in a word — all the conquests 
of prince Eugene. By the peace of Nissa, concluded 
a few days later with Russia, the latter power 
secured all she was then contending for. In the 
councils of the Porte the influence of France at this 
time distanced that of any other power. The closing 
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years of Mahmud's reign, disturbed by troubles with 
Persia, Bagdad, and Egypt, were made remarkable 
by the rise and progress of a new High-Church 
Mohammedan sect, the Wahabites, formed under 
Adbii-'i-Wahhiib, who first came into public notice in 
1749, contemporising thus with the English Wesley. 
The Wahabites have continued to extend, are still 
extending in the Arabian peninsula, their principles 
of conversion. Their influence reached Hindustan 
in 1534. As their preachments had a tendency 
unfavourable to the British Government, their con- 
venticles were surprised in 1S68, and some of their 
leaders, Ameer Khan and others, were executed for 
treason in June and July, 1871. 

In the short nineteen years (1754 — 1773) which 
followed the death, in the course of nature, of 
Mahmud, two sultans reigned. A step or two 
back ; — Mustapha II. and Ahmed III. were brothers. 
Mustapha's son, Mahmud, now deceased, was suc- 
ceeded by Mustapha's son, Osman III. (1754 — 
1757), and he by his first cousin, Mustapha III., the 
son of Ahmed III. (1757^1773). The short reign of 
theformer, who self-denyingly forbore all interference 
in the seven years' war, was made remarkable by his 
ill-matured declaration of war against Catherine 11.; 
a declaration of war, made — as at the time professed 
— out of a chivalrous desire to save Poland from 
ruin. Unfortunately, it has since come to light that 
it was Mustapha III. himself who first suggested 
the partition of Poland ; and it further appears that 
when the hint was first communicated to Austria, 
she indignantly repudiated it through her ambassa- 
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dor at the Porte, Baron Thugut ; and that all this 
took place some ten months hefore prince Henry of 
Prussia, to whom by an error of fame the first con- 
ception of this woeful plan is ascribed, could have 
mooted the plan to the emperor of Russia.* 

Whatever motive prompted him to undertake the 
war, Osman encountered nothing but reverses. In 
1770, a fleet sailing from Kronstadt spread insur- 
rection along the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
annihilated the Ottoman fleet in the Bay of Chesme, 
since the defeat at Lepanto, the greatest disaster 
which had befallen the Osmanli' at sea. On land 
the iil-success which had attended their arms knew 
but little variation. Mustapha III. dying Dec. 24th, 
1773, made way for his brother, Abdii-'l-Hamid I., 
whose reign continued sixteen years {1773 — -1789). 
Continued reverses forced upon him that peace of 
Kuchuk- Kainarj i, which has made for itself a fore- 
most place in history. It gave Russia what was 
withheld from her at the peace of Nissa ; and, 
besides, A^of and other fortresses ; the free naviga- 
tion of the Black Sea, and free passage through the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles ; a protectorship of 
Moldavia and Wallachia ; and a protectorship, in 
some measure, of the Greek Church. The empire 
was contracted to the dimensions which, with some 
little variation, it kept till the loss of Greece, in 
1830, and the changes of our own day. Such a 
treaty could not but seriously affect the political 
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independence of the Ottoman empire- On the early 
renewal of the war the sultan had some successes 
against the Austrians, but the generalship of 
Potemkin was too much for the Ottomans, and they 
had to endure the terrible loss and massacre of 
of Oczakow {1788), soon after which sultan Abdu-'I- 
Hamid died. 

His nephew, and the son of Mustapha III., sultan 
SelJm — the sultan of lord Byron's poem — -reigned 
eighteen years (1789 — 1807), succeeding also to a 
war in which he lost Belgrade to the Austrians, and 
Bender and Ismail — the latter taken by Suwarrow — 
to the Russians. Then, in behalf of the imperilled 
empire, England, Prussia and Sweden intervened. 
The peace of Szistowa (1791) restored the Austrian 
conquests ; and in the next year Russia signed the 
peace of Jassy (Jan. gth, 1792), which in effect 
simply re-stipulated the terms of Kainarji, adding the 
incorporation of the Crimea into the Russian empire, 
and making the Dniester the Ottoman frontier. As 
on the occasion of the thirty years' war and the 
seven years' war, so on the outbreak of the French 
revolution, sultan Selim III., who had corresponded 
with the hapless Louis XVT., forbore to avail him- 
self of the golden opportunity thereby presented to 
him of recouping himself at the expense of those 
who had despoiled him. Nor was he allowed to be 
blind to the significance of the crisis. The treaty of 
Jassy confessed the fears of Catherine II. The 
French took Egypt. Great Britain retook it and 
restored it to the Porte. Having adjusted his 
relations with the European powers, Selim was at 
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last free, as far as external influences were cd^" 
cerned, to address himself to the long-desired and 
long-delayed work of reform. Then internal diffi- 
culties arose. When these were abated, Russia and 
Turkey both violated the treaty of Kainarji by 
interfering in the domestic affairs of the principality, 
and then commenced a war. England, allying her- 
self with Russia, with her fleet under Duckworth, 
forced the Dardanelles, and threatened Constan- 
tinople. The great activity and the patriotic 
determination displayed by the sultan, if they did 
not daunt the British admiral, filled him with 
apprehensions as to the possibility of his retreat 
being cut off, and he sailed back into the Mediter- 
ranean, and the city escaped. The people ascribed 
all these difficuities to the greatest of Selim's 
reforms, the Nizam Jedid — by which the Ottoman 
army was in all essential respects placed on the 
same footing as, and assimilated to, the other 
armies of Europe. An insurrection ensued in which 
this great ruler, undoubtedly one of the most illus- 
trious monarchs of Europe, was deposed, and in the 
end basely murdered. 

In a reign that lasted a year (1807 — 1808), Abdii-1- 
Hamid's son, Mustapha IV., abolished the reforms 
of his predecessor, and sustained a crushing defeat 
by the Russians at Lemnos. The pasha of Rusjuk, 
the devoted friend of the deposed Selim, headed a 
successful revolt (whereupon Selim was put to death), 
entered the capital and deposed Mustapha IV. 

Then another son of Abdii-l-Hamid, Mahmud II., 
became sultan, and the thirty-first lord of the 
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Osmanli. He had been the pupil of the deposed 
Seiim, and owed his elevation to the pasha of 
Rusjuk, Mustapha Bairaktar, who co-operated with 
him in the re-estahlishment of the Nizam Jedid. 
The fury of the janissaries knew no bounds. They 
stormed the seraglio and the barracks of the reorgan- 
ised army. The pasha at once put the deposed 
Mustapha IV. to death, and then blew himself up, 
and with himself crowds of janissaries. Fortunately 
for himself, Mahmud was the only adult descendant 
of Osman, and to this fact he owed his security. In 
the end he was compelled to yield to his praetorians, 
and suspend the Nizam Jedid. It is in the adminis- 
tration of foreign affairs that the great character of 
Mahmud is best seen. Having (in 1809} made peace 
with England, he prosecuted the war vigorously 
against Russia, beating back the armies of the latter 
from the passes of the Balkans and beyond the 
Danube. His attention was distracted by the 
Servians under Czerny George, by Ali, pasha of 
Janini, by Mehemed in Egypt ; and he was con- 
strained to conclude with Russia (in 1812) the peace 
of Bukarest, which gave the czar, with other advan- 
the principal mouth of the Danube and 
His success in the overthrow of Ali 
was marred by the fatal battle of Navarino, when 
the sultan's navy was annihilated by the navies of 
England, France, and Russia (Oct. 20th, 1837), and 
Greece was separated as an independent kingdom 
from the dominions of the sultan. The poet Shelley, 
in his Hellas, delineates the passions of the crisis. 
Some years previously, Mahmud had to encounter 
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• ^j a oa rt to Uw capital. In Asia he lost Erzcroum. 
TWm losses kd to tht peace of Adrianople (1829), 
Iqr «Ud^ witb much dse, Russia gained part of 
Kan, and the Poite was compelled to recognise the 
ittd q xndenc* of Greece. In the war which arose 
between the Porte and Mchcmed Ah (it>3i— 1833)— 
in wtttch, by the peace of Koniah (1833), Mehemed 
acquired all Sj-ria — the Ottoman owed its preserva- 
tion to the cxar Nicholas; and in consequence of 
this, in gratitude for this help, the Porte, by the 
treaty of Hunkiar-Skelessi (1S33), covenanted to 
close the Dardanelles against the enemies of Russia. 
Amid all these troubles and reverses, the sultan 
pursued his course of reform. He died in 1840, 
before the intelligence arrived of the total defeat of 
his armies by Ibrahim Pasha. 

His son, Abdu-1-Medjid, reigned 
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1861. By the interposition of England, Russia, and 
Austria, tiie empire was relieved of its fears on the 
side of Syria. In a single campaign, conducted by 
admiral Napier, Syria was restored to, and has ever 
since remained under, the sceptre of the sultan. In 
the Crimean war the sultan, was upheld against 
Russia by France and Great Britain, and the treaty 
of Kainarji was so far modified by the treaties of 
London and Paris as to place the Christians under 
European instead of Russian protection. Mehemed 
All was recognised as pasha of Egypt and her de- 
pendencies, and the pashalik pays an annual tribute 
to the sultan.* The acquisition of Tripoli, in 1835, 
might be accounted some compensation for this loss. 
In 1861 the sultan, Abdul A-ziz, the son of Medjid, 
began to reign. He reigned seventeen years, and 
was deposed 1877. He was then replaced by another, 
Murad, who eventually was superseded within the 

" From a paper by F. Von Stein in Pertemann's Geograpkischer 
Mittheilangen, we gather that the pure Tucks are represented only 
bj' a fast decreasing minority. 

Only in the Danube vilayets, and in the Sandjaks of Rustcbulc, 
Tultcha, and Varna, do the Turks occupy any large space in compact 
Also on the Rhadope mountains, on the boundary hetween 
the Bulgarians and Greek, are they tolerably numerous. In the 

d margin on the coasts of the Mgesji Sea and Sea of Marmora, 

Jso on the south east part of the coast of the Black Sea, they 
dwell among Greeks, always getting lees and less numerous the 
ve approach Constantinople. On the coast referred to the 
Greeks have everywhere the nuniericai preponderance. They people 
in dense masses the Sandjaks on the j^gean, Marmora, and Black 
Seas, from near the river Kamteik to the island of Crete. 

The Sclavic Bulgarians dwell south of the Danube, and their 
region is bounded by this, the Timok, and a line through the towns 
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year by the present illustrious and benevolent 
sovereign, the thirty-fifth in the line of Osmao 
who has reigned in the last five hundred and 

of NUsa, Pristend, Ochrida, KoBtoria, NiaguaU, Salomca, Adrianople, 
Bnrgaa on the Black Sea, Slivno, and Rasgrad. They occor 
apoiadically aUo among Albanians, Greeks, Wallachians, and in the 

The similar Slavic alock of the Servians, of whom about 
1,000,000 are subjecls of Turkey, who are spread among the 
inhabitants of the present principality of Servia, the Bosnians, 
Herzegovinians, and Montenegrins, possess the region between the 
Bulgarian Morava, the Save, the Dalmatian frontier, to near 
Albania. On the right bank of the Bulgarian Morava are their 
dwellings, scattered among those of the Roumanians. 

The Albanians, whom the Turks call Arnauls (AIvaniles^iArva- 
nitee^iAmavites), while they ihemselves assume the name of 
Skipetars, are of Greco-Latin origin, and are regarded as descendants 
of the ancient Illyrians. The northern boundary of the region 
inhabited by them marks the south and east of Montenegro, and 
reaches close to the Bulgarian Morava, while the southern boundary 
abuts on Greece. To the same Greco-Latin family belong also the 
Roumanians in the principality of Roumania, some colonies of whom 
are, moreover, found among the Bulgarians, Servians, and in the 
Dobrltza. 

Then come some less numerous peoples— the Zingari, related to 
the Roumanians, the majority naturalised among the Albanians, in 
Thessaly and Epims, Armenians (in the towns), Magyars, Nogai 
Tatars (in the DobrilzaJ, the Tsigani (leading a wandering life, 
partly among the Roumajiians, partly in Albania, Bulgaria, &c.)' 
Jews, Russians, Arabs, Poles, and Germans, the latter three found 
only in very small numbers. 

These ethnographic circumstances, however, by no means 
account for the strength and power of the Mohammedan element, 
for many Servians, Bulgarians, and Albanians are fanatical followers 
of the prophet. Especially in Bosnia have the whole of the nobility 
gone over to Islam, and these nobility, who strill strongly maintain 
their nationality and native speech, are bitterly fanatical opponentl 
to all reforms in the lot of their Christian fellow countrymen. 
Among the Christian Bosnians are 200,000 Roman Catholics, So also 
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ninety years {1288 — 1878), It is unnecessary to 
speak here at this time of the treaty of Berlin. 
The cabinets of Europe, adopting a phrase, it is 

have many Bulgarians, on prudential grounds, become Mohammedan, 
and the Albanians, as Greeks, Rdman Catholics, and Mohammedans 
form a religious mosaic, difficult to follow- 
Notwithstanding all allowances that may be made, the 
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1,600,000, Slavonians 4,000,00a, Walla-chians of the Greek Church 
600,000, Armenians 300,000, Jews 250,000, Franks 50,000, Gypsies 
200,000, Wallachia, Moldavia, Servia, Montenegro 5,020,00a. Of 
these 16,000.000, nearly 6,000,000 are Mussulmans, more than 
g,ooo,ooo belong to the Greek Church, 420,000 are Roman Catholics, 
the residue Jews and Gypsies {Encyclopcedia Brltannicai. As a 
rtile maps and statistics are in this case seriously affected by political 
considerations, Pansclav or Greek. The Sclav tries to make everyone 
Sclav ; on the other hand there is no sound authority for the 
extension of the Greek race to northern Thrace and Macedonia. 
This is in fact what the patriots at Athens, the adherents of the 
Orthodox Church, and the Greek following of the Turk at Constan- 
tinopte would like to be the truth. They represent, as Greek, 
cotmtries in which there are to be met with traces of Greek 
influence, Greek churches, and Greek schools, and much intercourse 
in trade with Greek seaports — countries which very possibly might 
become Greek in habits and language, were Constantinople to be 
again a centre of Greek power and culture, but which at present are 
the very heart of the Bulgarian and anti-Greek movement. It is, no 
doubt, a disappointment to the Greeks, and to others beside them, to 
find how very small a space in figures and in fact that race at 
present occupies, which of old filled, and in the future hopes to fill, 
. so large and exalted a position. 
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believed of Russian origin, have in these latter days 
accustomed themselves to speak of the Ottoman 

empire as The Sick Man, until, betrayed by the 
figure, diplomatists have grown to think that an 
empire can be disposed of as readily as an individual. 
Empires do not die out ; empires still less that em- 
body the characteristics, the thoughts, the religion 
of a yet vigorous race. The folly which dreamed it 
would be otherwise is perhaps now put away from 
us for ever. It is well when, at the cost of any 
experience, however costly, the blunders of a 
degrading cupidity or a shallow-pated enthusiasm 
can be rectified. The mature judgment of a dis- 
passionate diplomacy, in the interest of human 
society, discovers and guided by the wisdom of so 
many antecedent treaties, declares that the main- 
tenance and well-being of the Ottoman empire is an 
European necessity. Perhaps in time, escaping from 
the persuasions of self-interest and the recognition 
of negative advantages, the consciousness of Europe 
may awake to find the Ottoman empire a positive 
gain, to be cherished, not merely for the mischief it 
averts as for the advantages it will be found to con- 
tribute to the well-being and security of the nations 
of Europe. 

In the days before Christ it pleased the Founder 
of human society to select one people among man- 
kind, to endow it with a special revelation of Himself, 
and present it to the kingdoms and nations, not 
favoured with the same special revelation, as a great 
religious and political study — a specimen of a theo- 
cracy. The results we know. Through this, His 
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!■ own people, despairing or impatient of its theocratic 
privileges, the Divine Name came to he more than 
ever blasphemed in the worid. In these latter days 
it has pleased the Divine Founder of Christian 
society — reversing that old order — to introduce 
among the nations, immeasurably blessed and 
exalted by the abundance of His revelations, 
another nation of another race, not only without 
any special revelations but with its original moral 
structure and fibre drained and dessicated by the 
calamitous experiences of a wild, homeless life — a 
people from whom all the gracious dews and fresh- 
nesses that linger to the last about our nature 
seemed to have passed away for ever. Pursuing, all 
unconsciously, its westward way, as though under 
the Divine attraction of the Church, and after a very 
partial and a very passing acquaintance with a 
faineant form of Christianity, the wanderers accept 
form and order and socializing influences from the 
first professedly authentic teachers they encounter. 
They promptly grafted themselves into the wild olive- 
tree, and claimed as their own the Divine promises 
to Ishmael, and a theism which the Christian 
accounts without form and void.* Modified and 
bettered by such guardians as they had thus found, 
the nomads at last reach the neighbourhood and 
presence of the professing members of the Church of 
God. These people— making the loftiest pretensions 
to supernatural grace, styling themselves the sons and 



" On disputes regarding the God of Mahomet, see Moaheim 
ml. !tii. pt. ii. chap. 3.sec. s 
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daughters of the Lord Almighty — the nomads find not 
as true to their word, or to their Scriptures, as they 
are themselves to the Koran ; wanting, on the one 
hand, the uncalculating generosity of the desert ; on 
the other hand, the refined nobility and matured 
integrity of character which come from Divine 
teaching and from faith in it. Unconvinced and 
unconverted — Christians never aimed at convincing 
or converting them — the nomads by successful force 
took their place in the European system, with the 
immediate result of a great moral deterioration. 
They speedily lost that impulsive, large-hearted vein 
which was once theirs, and that fine sense of justice 
which had passed into a proverb. The hypocrisies 
and dishonesties of western governments exercised 
on the Ottoman the same destructive influence that 
the fire-drink exercises on the islanders of the 
Pacific. One scarcely cares to recall the examples 
which Christian nations offered for their imitation to 
these passionate Asian immigrants. The preter- 
natural lust of the Russian court ; the unnatural 
wickedness of the Swedish court ; all the horrors of 
Voltairian and Robespierrian France. These docu- 
ments are all of the eighteenth century, and, in a 
measure, too late. More than a thousand years of 
Christ and the Holy Ghost had left such things 
possible as the Sicilian vespers, the massacres of 
Alva, the Spaniards' storm of Rome, the tragedy of 
S. Bartholomew, the fires of Smithfield, the Tudors, 
and the Borgias. In the full manhood of self-styled 
Christendom were these things done. The Ottoman 
of to-day, who has years before him before he will 
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outlive his moral minority, was then just old enough 
to learn the iirst lessons and the primary institutes 
of Christian wickedness. The French campaign 
against Russia at the opening of Christ's nineteenth 
century, undertaken in the passionate covetousness 
of one man, was as causeless and as aimless, as 
savage and as ruthless, an enterprise as can be read 
of in Turanian archives. Again, Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, hating one another as only the Christian 
governments of such countries can, but confederate 
to maintain the integrity of Poland, from protectors 
became the plunderers, seized and divided that 
unhappy country among themselves in 1772 and 
1795, at a cost of more than five hundred thousand 
lives. As if to make the crime more rank and 
notorious, these maintainers of the balance of power 
in Europe distributed it over twenty-three years; 
challenging, as it were (in 1772, 1793, 1795). the 
judgment of Almighty God, which, in some measure, 
reached them in the wars of revolutionary France. 
The murderous battles of Cromwell in Ireland, and 
exploits of our own elsewhere are charged with 
incidents of such deep damnation as may well make 
our words be few. The penal laws against papists 
in Ireland and episcopalians in Scotland, cherished 
80 long and so late repealed, for rancorous and 
pitiless severity could not be outdone in Ottoman or 
any law.* The lot of the Irish papist of a hundred 



■ In ChrEstian England we are only able ta name three archbiBhops 
miuileied, besides the archbishop who, under legal form, was burnt 
under Queen Mary I., Becket, Laud, and Sharpe. As specimens of 
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years ago was infinitely harder than that of the 
Roumelian Christian of to-day. 

The Ottoman empire has in the last year or two 
been put, in a very remarkable degree, on its trial ; and 
a conscientious historian is bound to protest against 
two errors which in the warm discussions of the 
past years have affected a good deal the judgment 
of many One error is that which from time to time 
has been protested against in these pages — an error 
which would maintain the moral competency of any 
nation, which has once been the confederate or ally, 
to come into court as a witness against Turkey. The 
confederation or alliance carries with it all the con- 
sequences of complicity or condonation. The other 
and the more insidious error — more insidious because 
of the Pharisaical affectation which inspires it — con- 
trasts the conduct of Moslem and Christian, and 
concludes from the outward proportions of the acts, 
without any consideration whatever of the totally 
different spiritual level of the actors. The horrible 
butcheries and enormities perpetrated in Turkey 
may surpass, in suddenness, extent, and so forth, 
those committed by any so-called Christian nation; 
but our moral estimate of the cases must be seriously 
affected when we bear in mind the Divine example, 
the merciful religion, the supernatural resources of 

Ottoman practice in this anti-archiepiscopal line we have Cyril 
Lucar (1643). Parthenius III. (1657), and the patriarch in the great 
diBturbanccs (1821), who was very hastily and informally put out of 
the way. In the matter o! deposition, England perhaps is behindhand. 

Parthenius 111. named here was the last patriach honoured 
investiture by the sultan. 
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the Christian. The nameless infamy of Stamboul may 
exceed in extent that of Paris or London ; butwhothat 
receives the words of the Incarnate God can douht 
which capital will receive the greater damnation ? It 
is due alike to truth and humility to own that we 
have depraved the Ottoman ; that, consequently, his 
claims on our humanity and charity are indefinitely 
increased and enhanced. That he has not shared 
the fate which others have undergone with whom 
we have been brought in contact^that he has not 
withered away or been killed off by our vices, is 
entirely due, not to ua, but to the circumstances 
under which he came to settle among us, and other 
influences which we are unable to control. 

Looking simply at the secular aspect of the history, 
it may be urged with truth that if the Ottoman falls 
below, he does not fall miKh below the standard of 
European culture ; that he has kept pace, so far as 
he has kept pace, with other nations here, notwith- 
standing that the printing press reached him nearly 
three hundred years after it had come into use in 
the rest of Europe. Had that great engine of 
culture — of moral, political, personal, national en- 
franchisement — been known to them as early as it 
was known to us, very different, indeed, might be 
the awards of Time at this day. And very often 
throughout their history they have shown how 
anxiously they have taken thought for education, 
how seriously they have attended to intellectual 
pursuits. 

(i) And this they have done despite the disadvan- 
tages under which a Christian believes them to be 
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placed. They are not only without Christ, they 

are rejecting Christ, and, with Him, all that illumi- 
nation of our whole nature which, through the 
Incarnation flows from the Divine Source of 
Nature's Life. 

(a) Then the divisions and corruptions of Chris- 
tianity have concealed from them the power and the 
beauty of the Church of God, so calculated to elicit 
the reverence even where it fails to command the 
obedience of mankind. The very womb and mould 
in which our national being took life and form, the 
Church has nursed the unconscious years and fostered 
the dawning instincts of our society, and we can 
scarcely imagine what it can be to be without what 
always has been with us. TotheOttomans theChurch 
has been little else than what one of our ruined 
abbeys is to us — a memorial of wasted opportunities, 
political violence, national misdoing. What living 
power she still possesses within or without the 
Ottoman empire— a still crowned and enthroned pre- 
sence without, a down-trodden, martyred presence 
within — the Church has not devoted to the spiritual 
amelioration of the races. It was the cruel ambition, 
the fratricidal feuds, the Pharisaic piety of Christians, 
opened the way to the Moslems and settled them in 
Europe. Ever since it has been the policy of the 
Roman Church to act towards the Ottomans as 
though the Church did not exist among them ; or if 
that Church recognises the existence in Turkey of 
the Church of God, she but tries — as in the Jesuit 
mission opened in the seventeenth century in Con- 
stantinople—to divide and to depress still more that 
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Buffering community." And Great Britain, servilely 
copying Italian diplomacy, has rather prided herself 
than otherwise on her insolent and contemptuous 
oversight of what has such great claims upon her. 
And what marvel if the Moslem despises what 
Christians themselves, and Christian governments, 
conspire to disown ? 

In the previous pages mention has been made of 
alliances between S. Louis IX. and Batu; between 
pope Paul IV. and SoJyman ; the one directed 
against infidels, the other against Christians. No 
less do the alliances of modern times between 
Christian and Moslem import the condonation 
of all the wrong doings of the Ottoman, and 
the frank recognition of his place in the comity 
of nations. We ourselves, who, awed by the 
.majestic oratory of Chatham, were constrained in 
.a past age to forego an alliance with the Indians 
'Bgainst our fellow Christians in North America, have 
liiever failed — when there were no fellow subjects to 
i^eal with — to keep alliance with the Porte. If they 



• Pope Pius II. (1458 — 1464) enjoyed the general obedience of 
I Burope. He contemplated a war against the Sultan, and boirowed 

joo ducata to promote it. but hia cffortE in this direction were 
fruitless. Then, bethinking him of hie own more proper function as 
a Christian bishop, he addressed letters to Mahomet 11. in the hope 
of converting him. These warm and urgent letters Mosheim 
(Cent. XV. pt. i. chap. 2.) briefly describes aa " equally destitute of 
piety and prudence." When the pontifical efforts were directed to 
create an anti-Turkish war, the popes generally improved the shining; 
hour by advancing their own interests. In such wise pope Paul III. 
seized Camerino. — Ranke, p. 64. 

For Jesuit mission to Constantinople, see Ranke, p. 255. 
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were only selfish motives which thus shaped our 
policy, so much the worse for us; but none the less 
has a clear benefit been done to the Ottomans. For 
a nation, like an individual, learns the lesson of 
sclf-respsct in no way more effectually and speedily 
than from finding itself respected. When the 
Ottomans discover that the British empire no loiiger 
forces the laws of Scripture upon dependencies that 
reject them, notwithstanding the imperial recog- 
nition of the Scriptures, the Ottoman government 
may be perhaps induced to withdraw its Book from 
its position of universal political authority, and to 
resign, as maxims of the constitution, those theo- 
cratical ideas which they share with the puritan and 
ultramontane, and may discover that they, in so 
doing, neither disparage the cherished writings of 
their prophet, nor yet necessarily discredit any 
message Islam may be held to be charged with 
for mankind. 

We do well to he weary of massacres and atrocities. 
Perhapsweshalldobetterif werememherthat it isnot 
so very long ago since we ourselves shaped our policy 
on the lines of the Pentateuch, and dealt with our 
fellows, within and without our state, as the soldiers 
of Joshua handled the Amalakites. If we abolished 
the slave trade of modem times, let us not forget 
that we created it. The massacre of Scio* may 
have been, statistically regarded, a bloodier affair 



■ April ajrd, iSzz. In the 
the veiy existence of Turkey i 
ifter the bombard ment of Scio 
perisbecl. Contrasting the twc 
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requitals of Luc 
there were Christians massacred by unbelievers ; in 
the other case there were heathens massacred by 
Christians — a view of the case which the sentimen- 
talists of our age are ever dropping out of the count ; 
but the comparison suggests plainly enough that we 
of Great Britain have openly declared how subjects 
in mutiny and rebellion must b« dealt with if autho- 
rity is not to bear its sword in vain, and how best it 
becomes an imperilled state to act when it knows 
'lat other governments hostile to itself are, for their 
■n interests, by every villany of statecraft, fostering 
'mutiny and rebellion; the plotters, too, plotting 
in the name of Christ ; or, if not actually inter- 
vening, with unctuous satisfaction waiting for the 
desired result. Exceptional cases demand an excep- 
tional consideration ; and in crime, the Christian, as 
set over against the unbeliever, must be ever the 
greater criminal of the two. 

Towards lessening the recurrence of such melan- 
choly illustrations of our common nature which 
crowd these pages of history', much, no doubt, 
can be done with the Moslems by the gracious 
interchange of national courtesies and the respectful 
study of their religious system. This latter course is 
commended to us by our happy experiences in India. 
It is not, perhaps, too much to say that we know at 
this day far more of the voluminous Vedantic litera- 



respeccive populations, one calls my attention to the Tact that about 
five-sivinlhs perished in the atrocity of Glcncoe, in May i6gi, and 
about six-sevmths in the alroeity of Scio, one hundred and thirty-one 
years later. 
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ture than the most learned even of the Hiniit^^ 
themselves. By a critical inquiry and an adroit 
emendation of a corrupted text we have succeeded 
in extinguishing the fires of the Suttee — a horrible 
usage, long tolerated, as if it was felt to be a fair 
way of dealing with a relict, and which, so accepted, 
was never raved about by the curiously-philanthropic 
and spasmodically-sensitive British heart. A close 
and critical study of the Koran, pursued in a reverent 
and respectful spirit, cannot fail to be conciliatory — 
cannot fail to promote the cause of truth and 
humanity. 

In such a course of study it might be urged with 
good effect that the prophet himself was notoriously, 
as were also his early followers, well affected to the 
Christian body, to those, at least, who called them- 
selves Christians, Wc have no reason to suppose 
that Mohammed had learned to distinguish between 
the orthodox and the latitudinarian or heretical. It 
is on record that Jesuiabas, the sovereign pontiff of 
the Nestorians, concluded a treaty, first with 
Mohammed and then with Omar, by which he 
obtained many signal advantages for his see.* The 
example of the prophet may be pleaded, it is indeed 
admitted to be the best interpretation of the text of 
the Koran, more especially since that text is, by 
itself, open to contrariant expositions upon which 
the two great sects and the four schools have 
founded themselves. 

It is evident, too, that the Islam community has 

" Mosheim, Cent. vii. pt. ii, chap. 5. sec. 3. 
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already materially modified its spirit as regards 
literary culture. Altogether abandoning the strict 
conservatism which once accounted all other books 
superseded by the Koran, in these later centuries 
the disciples of the prophet have with a fruitful 
industry addressed themselves to the study of ancient 
and western letters, and the proselytes have followed 
in the same line. While they entertain with so 
much reverence the minds of other men, they admit 
a change which, pressed upon them in its conse- 
quences, cannot but influence favourably the 
practice of life. 

The relations of Islamic life are changed. And the 
same is true of the religion itself. Mohammed, the 
Koran, all of Islam is characteristically Arabian. What 
the elect nation was to Moses the Arabs are to Moham- 
med. The possibility of a career of conquest after 
his own decease, and of consequent intercourse and 
dealing with ultra-Arabian nationalities, no doubt 
crossed the mind of the prophet in his lifetime, but 
the remarkable thing is that it seems to be nowhere 
contemplated in the sacred book. There he seems 
to content himself with simply predicting, in correc- 
tion of an earlier deliverance, that those of any other 
religion than Islam shall be of those that perish.* In 
the absence of express limitations a larger construc- 
tion not only finds room but is demanded. What is 
here contended for will appear in a clearer light 
when we call to mind the alleged Testament of 
Mohammed, in which he formally bequeathed to the 



• Koran, chap. 4, compare cbap. 31 
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pears to sufjgest a line of argument to which the 
Moslem will not be indifferent. Nor should justice 
be denied to the Koran, which even Christian critics 
hitvc avowed presents to them wondrous and mys- 
terious charms. Now, as the humanity, the lan- 
guage, the culture, the political supremacy of the 
Greeks were each and all instrumental to the fuller 
expansion and acceptance of the Christian faith, so 
we may well believe that the Koran may be the 
Divinely-permitted preliminary discipline by which 
the intellect of the race of Ishmael and their Turanian 
proselytes shall be intenerated and moulded to the 
reception of the faith of the Godhead. 

Whatever active sympathy from without will tend 
to re-animate and re-invigorate the Church in 
Ottoman lands should be delayed no longer. The 
Moslems have seen the ferocity of Christian warfare. 
Through long centuries they have heard the chief 
priests of the outraged Christ either screeching out 
to the nations to come, help and kill the Turk, or 
whispering softly, behind their hand, to the Turk, to 
come, help and butcher their own Christian sheep. 
But now let the Church, as such, concentrating 
herself for personal action, divesting herself of the 
livery which identifies her with a corrupted Christen- 
dom, communicate herself to the suffering Churches 
of the Ottoman empire, and by the activities of Love 
demonstrate the Unity of the Life. Through the 
gracious intercommunication of all spiritual offices,* 

* Our primates and prelates seem really as much tethered to their 
thronei as the prisoner of the Vatican himself; and the continent 
ends with the GermaQ watering places. 
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the cords and bands of Churchly fellowship would be 
recovered and drawn firmly and tenderly together to 
be relaxed no more. 

And the need is great. Reports reach our land of 
the spiritual insensibility that prevail in the circles 
of professing Christians. If these reports be true, 
the standard of the religious life and obedience is 
terribly reduced. And the first and exclusive task 
is, not the baptism of the Moslem, but, what is 
needed so much among ourselves — the recovery of 
the lost, the conversion of the Christian. The 
political and other accidents of the hour devolve 
this task upon the Churches of the Anglican rite; 
for, till her supremacy is owned, Rome must 
remain deaf, and dumb, and blind, and dead; and 
the protest of the Eastern Church against that 
foohsh fond invention, is as definite and as vigorous 
as our own. The sympathies of spiritual life thus 
restored between the oriental and occidental com- 
munities that adore Christ would speedily develop 
ministries and helps, of which some might devote 
themselves to verifying, enlarging, commending the 
concessions made to Christianity by Islam.* 

One further reflection may be added here. If, 

* Cardinal Newman has a long chapter (The Turks, pp. 159—194) 
on the " Pope and the Turk," to which frequent reference has hoen 
made in the text. He speaks af >he Greek eraperors as the 
<* cowardly auppHants," rulers " of a (anaticsi people," characterised 
by " odious traits and dispositions," " who hated and feared the 
Catholics as much as they hated and feared the Turks," '■ cowardly, 
cra^, insincere and futile," and the pope did not save them because 
" it was impossible to save them in spite of themselves " They had 
canied their " begging mission " even tn England. Cardinal Newman 
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notwithstanding the demoralising example presented 
to him by the nations professing Christianity ; if, 
notwithstanding his having been long denied that 
chief secular instrument of enlightenment, the 
printing press, so long enjoyed by other nations, he 
is what he is, there is undoubtedly the highest hope 
for the Osmanli. His desire tor and capability of 



U endowed with a fine faculty of scorn, but not the acorn of scorn 
He Hpacea the Church which has been " for centuries under a bull of 
^communication," as little as in past years be spared the Church 
that reared and expanded his own intellect, without Eufficiently fortify- 
ing his judgment, and sweetening hia thoughts. Of his preMDt 
communion, as it was in thai age, he says, " as to the pontiles who 
filled the Holy See during that period, I will say no more than this, 
thai it did not please the goad providence of God to rain up stick 
keroie men as S, Leo, of tbe fifth, and S. Gregory, of the eleventh 
century. For a lime the popes removed from Italy to France. 
Then when they returned to Rome there was a schism for seventy 
years, during the continuance of which the populations of Europe 
were perplexed to Rnd the real successor of S. Peter, or even took 
the pretended pope for the true one.." From the words I have 
printed in italics I think the reader would reasonably conclude that 
the pontiffs who mere raised up at that time, and during the seventy 
years' Babylonian captivity to Avignon, when that place became one 
large brothel (1305— 1371), to the time of S. Piua V. were after all 
only just below the saintly and heroic standard. Is it not insulting 
the memory of those saintly and blessed bishops whom he baa 
named, to merely say that Clement VI, and Alennder VI. and 
Julius 11. and Leo X. were not suck men. Nero was not " such a 
man" as S.John the Divine, nor Herod the Great ■■such a man " 
aa S. Paul, It seems to have escaped Cardinal Newman's attention 
that Avignon was not at that lime in France, though still nearer the 
king than the emperor, 

I read in the Guardian newapaper'a Roman correspondence 
(date July 7, 1876]— and the pro-Turkish feeling since theo ItM 
increased in Rome ; — 

" The expression of opinion in Papal quarters in favour of 
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Christian, the landlord farms the taxes or combines 

with the tax-gatherer. It is calculated that the 
Christian districts could sustain fourteen times their 
present population. In France one hundred years ago, 
in Spain at the present day, and in Italy, the blight 
of an unsettled and indolent society has overtake 
the soil. But a double blight has befallen the 
Ottoman soil, where men, ignorant of agriculture 
and unsettled, undertake to till the ground on a false 
system. And yet all the unproductive and unprofitable 
land has not become such through the Turk, although 
writers indulge in much declamation to this effect. 
Part of the country, Thrace, is of so inclement a 
temperature that it served, in classic times, for all 
the ideas which to-day enter into the notion of 
Siberian miser\%* and travellers forbid us to think 
that that ungenial character of the climate has become 
in any appreciable degree mitigated. 

When justice is done to the sacred trust of the soil, 

the blessings that will result to the occupants will 

be without number. But there is another quarter 

in which justice is demanded, and where in yielding 

||the demand a higher satisfaction will be made to 
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the law of the prophet. Whatever national fixity ana 
poHtical consolidation Russia has attained to, she 
owes to that emancipation of womankind, with pro- 
claiming which Peter opened his great system of 
reforms. It is true that according to the prophet a 
Mussulman woman cannot be a slave ; but it is 
seriously questioned whether her child by a Mussul- 
man husband will be legitimate. Thusj of the whole 
system is it true that it "gendereth to bondage," 
Its mothers are all bondswomen, suckling slaves. 
We, out of whose centre in these last days has been 
developed the Mormon community, are bound to 
speak modestly on this subject, not lay down the 
law as some of our oracles do. When it is calculated 
that out of ten OttomLan marriages one is happy, and 
six end in divorce, and three in polygamy, we are 
unable to contrast the statistics with those of Chris- 
tian states, where the dignity of womankind has 
enjoyed an immemorial recognition ; but it is evident 
that in Turkey the emancipation, education, elevation 
of womankind is the supreme question of the day, to 
the happy solution of which the scripture of Islam 
cannot be said to offer any obstruction. Its solution 
will probably be found in increased social intercourse 
with western nations ratherthan in imperial rescripts 
and governmental interposition. Where the exercise 
of the highest motives and the use of the most sacred 
influences is barred, it is, perhaps, the truest duty to 
make the fullest use of subordinate agencies, and 
seek by such means as are at our disposal to rescue 
from her seclusion the woman of the east- 
Some reforms are matters of enforcement from 
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within or dictation from without. The improvement 
of the soil and the emancipation of womankind 
suggest themselves, as neither contradicting the 
genius of the people, nor the letter or the spirit of 
Islam. No doubt, had opportunity helped him, 
these needed improvements would have been 
patriotically carried out by the great lord and ruler 
who abolished the janissaries. 



PART V. 



THE TURANIAN RACE : ITS LITERATURE 
RELIGIOUS CHARACTERISTICS. 

We are tolerably familiar with the literary pursd 
of the settled Turanian people of Asia. A nation 
which for nine hundred years has enjoyed the use of 
printing, and of a language which, if not properly 
speaking flexihle, is exceedingly expansive, cannot 
have failed to develop great literary power, and must 
have developed the highest literary culture. The 
same aptitudes are discoverable in the Ottomans. 
There is no nation, we have high authority for 
stating, more passionately attached to literature 
than the Osmanli,* and from the earliest period of 
their history they devoted themselves to its cultiva- 
tion. That which dignifies a nation, and determines 
its relationship to God and man, is its language, 
and there is no purer or truer test of the intellectual 
capabilities of a nation than the delicacy, refinement, 
and variety of its idioms. " If an academy," says 
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Jaubert, "were commissioned to make a language, 
it could not form one more perfect than the Turkish. 
While Persian is the language of love, and Arabian 
that of poetry, Turkish is the language for all moral 
themes." All possible perfections of speech are 
possessed by the Turkish in the highest degree. 
In grandeur, beauty, and elegance it is almost 
unequalled. Of the aptness of the Ottomans for 
the production of poetry, we may form some idea 
when we reflect that its literature reckons upwards 
of six hundreds poetical works. The Turkish 
languages forra a group by themselves, apart from 
the Persian, Chinese, Mongolian and Arabian lan- 
guages. In this group the glossologist reckons up 
nine dialects, of which the purest and most polished 
is the Osmanli, which embraces, in a great measure, 
the Seljukian. As the Koran may not be profaned 
by translation, among those speaking Turkish there 
is a diffused knowledge of the Arabian and also of 
the Persian language. The foundation of the litera- 
ture, apart from the traditionary and legendary 
records, was laid in translations made by the house 
of Osraan and successive sultans. Thus, the con- 
queror ordered that a translation of Plutarch should 
be made ; the Magnificent had Cesar's Commentaries 
done into Turkish. So, too, Euclid and Aristotle 
were translated. In an age vi^hen we can score no 
memorable poet, the Persians were glorified by 
, and the Ottomans by Askik Pasha ; and we 
are assured that the sons of Bayazid II,, Soliman II., 
Ahmed III., and Mustapha III. were noble poets, 
K and their poems have come down to us. As regards 
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history — although they have had many historians — 
and geography, they have in these studies been 
unfruitful ; and they are wholly unversed in the 
philosophy of Bacon and Newton. Their writers 
have the credit of excelling in moral philosophy, in 
the science of government and political economy, 
although, as yet, no practical benefits have resulted 
from these sciences to the land. Their philosophy 
they mainly derive from the celebrated school of 
Bokhara, where one is surprised to find the dreams 
of Hegel and the pantheistical speculations of 
Schilling anticipated. As in moral philosophy, so 
in astronomy they have achieved their most decided 
success ; although, as regards the latter, in the 
infancy of their race they for a long time remained 
exceptionally ignorant. In the former, they owe 
much to the happy form of familiar dialogue which 
among us was perfected by Berkeley, and in which 
their disquisitions are cast; in the latter they possess 
a multitude of works, many of which display the 
highest mental powers. In the science of numbers 
their proficiency is very great. The writer from 
whom I glean these statements assures us that two 
centuries ago the Ottoman literature surpassed that 
of the rest of Europe, and that it was from a Turk 
D'Alembert took the idea of the Bncyclopceiia, And 
yet the printing press did not reach them until some 
way on in the eighteenth century; and then in four- 
teen years published only twenty-three volumes, and 
then ceased ; and not till the expiration of forty years 
was the attempt renewed. These facts are truly 
surprising. Ample provision, besides, is made for 
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' national education ; and there are throughout the 
empire more than three hundred and sixty colleges 
upon imperial and other foiindations. In these 
respects the government deserves the praise of all for 
the parental care it takes of those under its charge. 
No doubt that lesson, which we are so slow in 
learning, the Ottomans have learned in the past — 
while they have done so much to illustrate it 
\ puhlicly on a large scale — that it is not in reading, 
' writing, and arithmetic to weed out of man the 
inrooted mischief of nature. It must he borne in 
mind that in the main the endowments for education 
are ancient — made so far back as the reigns of the 
Conqueror and the Lawgiver. 

Some remarks remain to be made on the religious 
characteristics of the race. 

I The Turanian race, ethnologically distributed — as 
we saw it at the outset of this work — into four great 
divisions, comes under a like four-fold arrangement 
when examined in reference to their religious sus- 
ceptibilities. 
I. There is the aboriginal paganism, a Nature- 
worship, containing a good deal of the doctrine of 
.Zoroaster. 
Then there is the religion of the settled com- 
munities. 

2. The intellectual materialism of China and 



The incarnationism of Buddha or Fo. 
The unicitarianism which reigns from Hindu- 
, Stan to the shores of the Atlantic. 

To pass these in brief review. The aboriginal 
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tribes offered sacrifice to the supreme God : 
hut in their hymns, and with a simple adoration, 
they acknowledged the blessings ministered to them 
by Air, and Fire, and Water, and Earth. Their 
priests exercised some divination. Their laws, all 
unwritten, awarded death to adultery, treason, and 
murder. Theft was compounded for by a ten-fold 
restitution. No punishment too severe could be 
inflicted " for the rare and inexpiable guilt of 
cowardice." * A creed of such pure and genuine 
elements speaks well for the race that selected, 
embraced, and maintained it. But the permanency 
of religious impressions and convictions is not a little 
helped by the usages an.d recurrent observances of a 
settled life. On the other hand, tribes weary of the 
waste and of the march can scarcely fail to be 
attracted to a religious system which, requiring no 
abandonment or sacrifice of their tribal instincts, 
they find identified with the advantages and secu- 
rities of a constitutional system. The aggressive 
movements and restless activity of the disciples of 
Islam seemed to promise still to the nomads the 
enjoyments, they so much prized, of the old free- 
booting life. In some such way as this we seem to 
account for what otherwise is not eas} to be 
explained, the readiness with which the pastoral 
nations accepted the yoke of Islam, and submitted 
themselves to the tuition of an alien race. These 
influences would no doubt be strengthened by the 
old traditions of their line, how their kindred had 



• Gibbon, chap, xlii. 
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^E^ce received and held a religion that professed to 
be of a supernatural origin. 

The reli^on of China and Japan, where it is 
not Buddhist or aboriginal, is either Reason-worship 
— that is, the Taossee school ; or State-worship — 
the school of Confucius, which two latter do, in 
effect, run into one another, and may be defined as 
materialistic. It would seem as if along these three 
steps rose the mind of China — paganism, rationalism, 
Erastianism, till the whole progress was arrested by 
the Avatar of Buddhism in the very year of the 
crucifixion of our Lord, when the missionaries of 
that fatal counterfeit of Christianity forestalled the 
message of the Gospel, and outwent on the mountains 
the beautiful feet of the apostles of Christ. 

There is nothing in the social history of mankind 
more remarkable than the rise, progress, and con- 
tinuance of Buddhism, which, a puritan reaction 
from an earlier religion, can boast a history running 
over two millenniums and a-half, and numbers more 
votaries to-day than Christianity twice-told. And the 
distinguishing feature of this oldest and most diffused 
of all the religions of the world, that which gives it 
such command of the Turanian consciousness, is that 
combined with the profession of a simple faith in an 
Almighty Being and the necessity of love to God and 
man, it sets forth a kind of degenerate Nestorianism 
— the Divine Being identifying Himself with some 
man-child, through all his years keeping the union 
undissolved till death, and thereupon renewing the 
Union with some other elected infant. The doctrine 

I of an Incarnation is reduced to practice by the 
V M ! ^1 
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acceptance of the "Three Gems," the protective 
formula under which each novice is placed, Buddha, 
the Truth, the Associated Priesthood, which, whether 
the system be justly chargeable with atheism or 
pantheism, or not, exercise the very strongest 
possible practical influence on the lives of the 
faithful, and may, in their order and significance, be 
compared with the baptismal formulary of Christians. 
Compared with other false religions, the Buddhism 
of Tartary and Thibet is tolerant and humane, and, 
in the absence of the true doctrine of the Godhead 
and Incarnation, does much good. But its undoubted 
likeness to Christian doctrine, and, in the details 
of its religious usages, its amazing similarity to the 
institutions of the Roman Church— a similarity 
which has astonished and bewildered Roman mis- 
sionaries — give no encouragement to the thought 
which rises first to the mind, that the devotees of 
Tal6 Lama — the millions of China, Japan, Thibet, 
Tartary, Mongolia, Ceylon, and other ocean lands — 
are prepared any the more to receive the Truth, On 
the contrary, the very likeness confirms the Buddhists 
in their fixed and resolute conservatism. The very 
toleration with which they treat other creeds and 
their professors, marks how deep and far-stretching 
are the roots of their own convictions. The creed is 
a remarkable corroboration of the central doctrine of 
Christianity; how suited to the needs of the universal 
man, that a tenet which maintains the indwelling of 
God in man ; a tenet — as it is formulated by those 
who hold it — as full of difficulties and as encompassed 
with impossibilities as the Christian doctrine itself, 
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|.Bhoiild, nevertheless, still command the devout 
lacceptance of more than half the human race. 
I The incarnationism of Buddhist theology exercises 
■ no influence on real life among its professing believers. 
■The existence of a Supreme God is, for the most part, 
Kand with considerable inconsistency, acknowledged; 
I but the predominant convictions of the Hindu are his 
faith in pantheism and metempsychosis. Evolution 
is the divine secret of Nature, and the end of Nature 
is the deification of man. According to the forms 
which have survived an extinguished or misrepre- 
sented faith, the Buddha-Gaudama is the fourth, and 
he will be succeeded by Areematyah, the fifth and last. 
Buddha is he who has attained the consummate and 
perfect state ; and, albeit therein lost, he is the 
object of worship. In some elected child of five or 
six years of age, at the departure — i.e., death — of the 
Great Lama, he re-incarnates himself; notifies the 
fact by announcing that " It is I ; " and, having been 
placed on the altar of the temple he chooses, he is 
adored. Buddhism was originally — as a church 
movement — an insurrection of society'against the 
caste system of Brahminism. As this still continues, 
with it, we may well believe, will last the active 
witness of Buddhism. But the intellectual activity 
of Buddhism is not confined to the circle of Indian 
thought and testimony. Although the preaching of 
the Gospel has not been unattended with success in 
India — one reads of the conversion at once of a 
whole village and the consecration of a Hindu 
temple — it is not to be supposed that the attitude of 

C wards the Gospel is one of either 
I ^^H 
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incuriousness or acquiescence. On the contrary, the 
efforts of the missionaries of Christ rouse the Bud- 
dhist teachers into energetic and aggressive action. 
New dagobas are rising, old temples are restored, 
schools opened, church authors studied, polemical 
works for the "refutation of heretics" — that is, 
converts to Christianity — are written and printed. 
Apart from the fact that such bodies teach atheism 
and annihilation, they cannot do much harm, as 
their moral tone is good ; and their bad doctrine, in 
a great measure, unintelligible. The priests, espe- 
cially in Ceylon, are not inattentive to the course of 
European thought ; a statement which may be 
illustrated by the fact that on the publication of 
bishop Colenso's speculations involving the denial 
of the truth of Holy Scripture, Buddhist tracts were 
at once composed and distributed, which made an 
adroit use of this mischief to the prejudice of the 
faith. Two special influences are likely to keep 
alive, if not re-invigorate, the Buddhist system. Of 
these not the least considerable is the new and great 
interest which scholars have begun to take in Pali, 
which is the Buddhistic language. This will inevitably 
surround the religion it embalms with fresh and not 
unreasonable interest. Every phase of the human 
mind should be a subject of deep and devout study, 
and few, for interest, can compare with this. The 
study, too, will no doubt tend to awaken a holier 
intellectual effort in the servants of the Gospel. 
The acute and practised intellects of the east must 
be confronted by minds as edged and trained, who 
will no longer think that the apostolic foolishness of 
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preaching means preaching foolkhly—i.e., with a 
tongue untutored and an unfurnished mind. It is 
the remark of bishop Berkeley, in his great mis- 
sionary sermon, that in the notorious abeyance of 
miraculous demonstrations. Christians are bound to 
try and fill up the deficiencyby the highest attainable 
culture of those faculties with which believers can 
claim to be endowed. The other interest calculated 
to galvanise, if not actually quicken, the Buddhist 
system is the direction which — mainly, perhaps, 
through the influence of Spinoza — European specu- 
lation has taken, and is taking. The sceptical 
thought of our day is not Gernnan, characteristically, 
but oriental. The methods and the results are the 
same.* 

The Christian religion was propagated among the 
Chinese as early as the third century. Arnobiua, 

■ See " Letter of biihop Colombo," Church Riviem, April 30, 1870. 
See Mhsion PUld, Feb., 1879. See. at length, Spence Hardy's 
EasUn Monailicism. There is no stint to the eulogies bestowed 
upon our age; but in the almOHl endless RiullipHcation of the 
appliances of knowledge it may, perhaps, be questioned if mind 
itself is attaining any proportional progress and expansion. Our 
pbysiciitE, as if intellectually exhausted, have made Iheic own the 
physiological conceptions of Epicurus, and a theory of evolution, 
whose main idea is Buddhislical. These antique speculations— more 
ihey are not, more they will never become, conjure with signs as wc 
may — seem 10 have been greedily adopted, less for the (ruth's sake, 
and as demonstrable verities, than as readily- wielded weapons of 
assault npon the Christian faith. But the immediate damage, the 
"ultit? prima," is reflected, not in Faith, but Science, in whose 
interests the philosophic mind appcars^after a culture of mote than 
two thousand years — unable to discover the God-mind, and it is not 
too machtosay, as glorying in being unable to disco«er the Gtxl-mind 
beyond the atoms of Gargettos and the emaoationi of Bengal. 
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in his book, Adrtr^Ks GerUes, reckons the 
among the nations that had received Christ. I 
sixth centuPi', the emperor Justinian receive" 
first silk worms introduced into Europe, which i 
brought to him from China by certain Persian moni 
Had the Nestorian Church been in full ' 
communion, it might have withstood the incursioi 
of fslamism; and at the outset, for a time, it ^ 
stood the pressure of that great power. Th) 
availing themselves of the toleration granted to t 
by the Saracens, these earnest missionaries, like t 
Asian missionaries to Gothic nations, carried ■ 
Truth, as far as they held it, into all Asian lani 
until the community, which at this day bare 
numbers some eighteen thousand, extended fro 
China to Jerusalem and Cyprus, and outnumbers 
in the eleventh century the combined numbers of the 
Eastern and Western Churches. The wide diffusion of 
a form — although an erroneous form — of the Christian 
faith in Turanian lands is most noteworthy in proof 
that there is nothing in the religious susceptibilities 
of the race exceptionally antagonistic to Christianity ; 
while, on the contrary, whenever it shall please the 
Author and Finisher of the Faith to give the impulse 
to the Church, and direction to the impulse, there 
may ensue in these lands and among these Turanian 
nations a sudden and wide-spreading conversion. 
The spiritual head of the vast and successful organi- 
sation which tiius covered all mid-Asia, from east to 
west, was the patriarch of Babylon, who must be 
distinfiuished from the patriarch of the Chaldeans, 
schismatically intruded on the Eastern Church by 
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pope Innocent XI. in 1681. The patriarch of 
Babylon had been seated at Seleucia as early as 
the fourth century, but had removed to Mosul in 
consequence of the irruptions of the Saracens. In 
1625— fifteen years after the death of Ricci, who 
began that missionary work which the sainted 
Xavier had been permitted to design — a remarkable 
proof of the early introduction of Christianity into 
China was found in the Sino-Syriac monument, 
with its Christian symbols, discovered by persons 
engaged in digging the foundation of a wall. This 
marble relic testified to the existence of the Christian 
religion in China one thousand years before. It 
records the arrival of the first missionary (A.D, 636}; 
and, besides noticing the general prosperity of the 
Church, it mentions two persecutions of the Church 
during a period of one hundred and forty-four years 
up to the date of the erection of the memorial itself. 
From this it seems evident that Christianity in the 
Nestorian form was the dominant religion of China 
at the conclusion of the eighth century, and that some 
of those who propagated it came from western 
Tartary. From two Arabian narratives published 
in Paris {a.d. 1718), we learn that, a.d. S51 and 
A.D. 877, China was distacted and desolated by civil 
wars, when a revolution was set on foot by an olTicer 
named Baichu. During the revolution, it would 
appear that the Church suffered grievously. But 
outside China the Christian missionaries made great 
progress.* 

* Id this Eketch of [he early progress of Cbriatianity in Turanian 
I lands, I am largely indebted CD the intereatingintroductoi? monograph 
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Tangut, the territory of Prcster John, and says,* 
after describing other incidents of his Journey : — 
" This is the country from which the three kings 
came to Bethlehem to worship the Lord Jesus at 
His birth ; and you may understand that the power 
of Christ was and still is great, because the people of 
that land are Christians, and the whole land of 
Cathay " [i.e. Northern China] " believes in those 
three kings. I myself have been in their church, 
and have seen paintings of Jesus Christ and of the 
three kings ; and, by reason of those three kings, 
they believe in Christ ; and the khan and all his 
subjects were made Christians. And before their 

;ates they have their churches ; and they ring their 
^bells and strike plates. So that when they are 
'going to their khan, they must first enter their 
church, and worship the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
then go to do homage to their khan, and this must 
be done of necessity by every person, whether he 
be a Saracen or a Christian. I inform you also that 
we have found many Christians scattered through 
the east, and many goodly churches, lofty, ancient 
and well-built, which the Turks despoiled. The 
Christians of that country therefore came into the 
presence of the grandfather" [Tschingis KhanJ "of 
the khan who now reigns, and he espoused their 
cause, and honoured them greatly ; giving them 
freedom, and forbidding that any one should do or 
Ly the smallest thing by which they might reason- 

ibly be aggrieved ; so that the Saracens who had 

* Quoted by Gibbing, as above, p. 40. 




I wiaBK poftjoo Of tlnK vwcs tkcr bare occssiaBBn- 
On tbe death of GviacIiB eaastn. itx^oa, tsaa- 
I eeeded to tbe throoe, aad be and Ins friends «rr 
! fepttsed in I25f. The pnnce Sartacfa was cos- 
gratnlated on hts cnoTcrsioa by pope Innocoit IV- 
tlm pope was told bow, when this Mogul pnme 
faond his son dyiag of lever, be sent for the ministers 
of Christ, and told them that unless their God, in 
Answer to their praycis, forthwith Festored his son 
to health, he would put them ereiyoDc to death ; on 
the other hand, he promised, if his son was restored, 
he would at once become a Christian. The mis- 
sionaries at once betoolc them to earnest prayer, 
which was answered ; and the prince was baptised, 
and bis household, and more than fifty thousand 
Tatars. It was to this Sartach S. Louis sent an 
embassy. 

Kublai, the brother and successor of Maugou, 
sceptic and idolator though he was, was ver^- kind to 
the missionaries ; and his brother Hulaku, or 
Houlagou, the conqueror of Persia, was married 
to a Christian wife. In the storming of Bagdad 
the Nestorian patriarch and numerous Christians 
were saved out of the city, and a new church was 
built for them at the other side of the Tigris. We 
find that some messengers from Hulaku, who 
attended the Council of Lyons in 1274, were 
baptised. The Venetian, Marco Polo, was in constant 
attendance on KuWai, who resided in and built the 
greater part of Pekin, which was also the seat of a 
Nestorian metropolitan. In 1289, pope Nicholas IV. 
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r{A.D. iz88 — 1293) sent the Franciscan, Johannes de 
Monte Corvino, to Kublai Khan ; and this noble 
Franciscan translated into the Tatar language the 
Psalms and New Testament. In one of his letters 
he speaks of his arrival in Pekin ; of the obstructions 
placed in his way, and the serious persecutions 
inflicted on him by the envy of the Nestorians. In 
the letter dated January 8th, 1305, he says: — "I 
was quite alone in this pil;5rimage for eleven years, 
not having a companion, until brother Arnold, a 

- German from the province of Cologne, came to me 

■ two years since. I have built one church in the 

■ city of Pekin, where the king chiefly resides, and I 
J erected a belfry, in which I placed three bells. In 
I the same city I have baptised, as I suppose, about 

six thousand persons. I have also taught, one after 
another, one hundred and fifty boys, the children of 
heathen parents, and from less than seven to eleven 
years old. They were previously ignorant of any 
rule of action, and I baptised them and taught them 
Latin and Greek, and instructed them in our rites. 
Moreover, I transcribed for them thirty psalters and 

ihymnaries and two breviaries, from the use of which 
eleven boys are now acquainted with our Office ; and 
they form a choir, and each of them takes his turn 
ior a week in the service, just as in monasteries, 
■whether I am present or not. Several of them like- 
wise write copies of psalters and other suitable 
things; and the emperor is greatly delighted with 
their singing. I ring the bell at all the hours, and I 
perform Divine Service with an assembly of infants 
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routine, as we have not an office in which tht 
are marked. A certain king of the country, named 
George, belonging to the sect of Nestorian Chris- 
tians, and of the illustrious race of the great 
sovereign who was called Prester John of India (the 
great Turkish potentate whose dominions included 
all Tatary), attached himself to me in the first year 
when I came hither; and, having been converted 
by me to the verity of the true Catholic faith, 
he was admitted to minor orders, and, dressed in 
regal apparel, served me at the celebration of the 
Mass. Some other Nestorians, however, accused 
him of apostacy; nevertheless, he drew over a large 
portion of his people to the true Catholic faith, and, 
with princely greatness, he erected a beautiful 
church in honour of our God, the Holy Trinity, 
calling it the ' Roman Church,' as a compliment to 
his lordship, the pope. This king George departed 
to the Lord, being a real Christian, six years ago, 
leaving a son, now nine years old. After the death 
of king George, his brothers, who were involved in 
the errors of Nestorius, treacherously perverted all 
those who had been made converts by the king. At 
present I am in the act of building another church, 
so as to separate the boys for different places. I am 
now advanced in years, and my hair has been made 
hoary by labours and afflictions rather than by age ; 
for I am only fifty-eight years old, I have attained 
to a competent knowledge of the Tatar language 
and idiom, and have already translated into that 
language and written in its character the entire of 
the New Testament and the Psalms, of which I have 





Ecansed a transcripi to be made into the very beau- 
tiful letters used bv the Tatars. And I myself both 
write, and read, and preach in the open air, and 
proclaim the testimony of the law of Christ. 1 had 
entered into an arrangement with the above-named 
king George (if his life had been spared) for the trans- 
lation of the whole Latin Office, in order that it 
might be chanted over all the land ihroughoiil his 
dominions" > very noticeable departure from Latin 
usages and law] ; '" and, while he lived, I was 
accustomed to celebrate Mass in his church, accord- 
ing to the Latin form, reading in the Tatar lanpuBgc, 
and with its character, both the words of the Canon 
and the Preface. And the son of that kinn it called 
John, after my name ; and I trust in God lliat Itc 
will walk in the steps of his father. But, v> far a* I 
have ever heard or seen, there is not any kin^ »/f 
prince in the world who can be compared wtlh tji« 
lordship, the khan, in the extent of hi« Icrntory, ttie 
multitudes of his subjects, and the vamneM lA hn 
wealth." The saintly writer of this very htnuUtui 
and touching letter was consecrated »rtblrt»'w/(» iM 
Pekin, and primate of the Eaitt by LUiwttt V/» 
The pope at the same time nominal»«l v^v»iH >AU*t 
Franciscans as his suffragans. Of tltOM **¥tu, VUtf 
1 three— the consecrators of the mctr^tKrlMM^- f « 



• Clement V, (who sat 130;— 1^14) »«• 
the responsibility of removinu ihe punlJ 
Avignon, where he was lucccedeil tr/ };' 
Clement VI., Innocent VI.. Uiban V., -'.- 
restored the throne to Rome 1 bnl h« rrm* t 
at Rome and i. Clement VU. U Avifftrti. 
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China. Three years afterwards, the pope : 
others of the same order, as suffragans, to preach 
the Gospel among the Tatar nations ; and these 
fresh missionaries were greatly accepted by princes 
and people. An Armenian lady, at her own cost, built 
a cathedral for Johannes de Monte Corvino at a city, 
which is probably Cai-fong-fu, three weeks' journey 
from Pekin. The latter years of the good arch- 
bishop were comforted by the sympathy and society 
of brother Odoric, who — not officially sent, and 
starting of his own impulse — left Italy in 1314- He 
is reported to have converted and baptised not less 
than twenty thousand of the heathens, and among 
them many powerful nobles. He and his fellow 
labourers were often and honourably entertained at 
court. In the same year (1331), the saintly prelate 
and his devoted agent entered into their rest; the 
former amid the scenes of his mission ; the latter 
in his native land, whither he had gone back in the 
hope of finding fifty zealous brothers to return with 
him and share his eastern apostleship. 

The successor to archbishop John, appointed by 
the pope in 1333, seems never to have reached 
Pekin; for, in 1338, ambassadors from the khan of 
the Tatars came to Benedict XII,, then at Avignon, 
representing the unprovided condition of the Chris- 
tian community in eastern Asia. During the whole 
time of the Tatar empire in China, Christians were 
free to profess their faith and evangelise the pastoral 
tribes beyond. When, upwards of one hundred and 
forty years after the death of the great khan, the 
native Chinese successfully revolted, and foreigners 
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■■were banished, had there been no heresy and conse- 
Iquent division among Christian bodies, Asia, from 
I the Wall of China, might have been permanently 
I evangelised. The literary fertility of Christianity 
J alone, if known, is enough to command the reve- 
I rence of the Chinese and the people of Japan — the 
I richest country in the world in national schools, 
I But along the great belt of the Asian continent the 
\ Christian community disappeared, as it did in 
I northern Africa. Later on, during the unsettled 
t state of the empire, after the expulsion of the Ming 
I dynasty, Jesuit missionaries succeeded in establish- 
I ing themselves in China. The history of this fresh 
I effort to Christianise Turanian lands — already briefly 
I glanced at — is one of the most distressing in all the 
I records of Christianity.* 

* Of the prospects at this day of the Church in Asian lands the 
■'Speakers in the subjoined extracts are pre-eminently qualified to 
1 Bpeak. The extracts are from a report in the Guardian. July 3rd, 1B7S, 
I of a meeting a! the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; — 

" The Bishop of Bombay said, in behalf of the associated 
iasions, ' How great the need of such intensification, of some power 
to brace and cheer in the presence of such an enemy as heatheDlBin, 
1 despair of making anybody realise who has not faced that weird 
foeman in his strongholds. Bui once get to close quarters with 
Hinduism, once feel the potency of the spell under which its 
victims lie, the deep slumber of the drugged 
bilityof the apathetic affections, the i 
reHROc, the self-satisfied ignorance 1 
religious sense which the silliest of 
once see and feel these for yourself, 



conquering 



Hinduism with the applia 



of the undeveloped 

the absence of any 

jns will not satisfy— 

rauld as soon thinlc of 

English parish as you 



would of attacking Gibraltar with a park of field artillery ' 

■' The Bishop of Colombo said: Another point on which he wished 
to insist wai that it is well worth while to try to convert the Buddhists. 
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Id tbc west, the Rassian Cborcb is free to a 
the evangelisation of tribes witbin ber reach ; and it 
is to the honour of her devotion to ber Master's cause 



Mk of BaUkaud the life of am Lwd. It was a _ 

eU uo okIi i^m dw pan nuziw to he fcmad is what be nuEbt 
MM tens farp>cten boob, and toigaoreUie paoical wct^ of tbe 
Uiugt «7Mni in the bewu of aen- BnMfaisn was \inai3tj 
Ctliact lO bi » its DcAIer paiu vere coocoBod, bat h wai in &11 
TigDor so br as it Qmsixted of deril-wocship and magic, and the 
bawst SDpentitioiis. If jod said ibai a man tm a Buddhist, it did 
not mean that be itadied the aadein versioDS in which the holy 
teaching of Buddha was cnshiiDcd ; it meant that if that man idl 
iO he wotJd tend for the devil priest, who would come in his ft^ghtfal 
garb, ■hricldng hit hidcoos chainu, and bcatiaa tom-loins around the 
nek man's bed.' He (the right rev. prelate) did, therefore, feel bound 
to raise bis most earnest protest agaiost the notion that il was hatdlir 
worth while to interfere with the religion of Buddha- 

" Bishop Scbereschewf ky, the American missiooaiy, said that 
Cbina bad many drawbacks, but it also presented manj advantages. 
The drawbacks were— i. The extent to which paganism was inter- 
woven into the existing civilisation of the counuy. z. The 
overweening national pride o[ the people, which led them to look 
with contempt on anything of a religious or ethical nature that came 
from a foreign source. 3, The intense conservativism of the niling, 
in other words, of the literary class. 4. The unhappy way in which 
western nations had first come in contact svith China, and the 
manner in which they had forced apon it the traffic in opium, which 
both its rulers and people felt to be pernicious. On the other hand, 
China offered many advantages as a Mission field, i. T{iere was a 
written language understood throughout the whole empire ; and the 
Mandarin language was actually spoken by two-thirds of the poptl> 
lation ; in other words, by at least a hundred and fifty millions. 
2. The people were homogeQeous. 3. The obstacle of caste did not 
exist as in India ; but with a government which was as autocratic in 
tbeoTy as was possible, the people were as democratic in feeling Ol 
tendency as any to be found in the world. 4. The 
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k-t t she keeps up a continued effort— allhoogh not a 

very vigorous effon— to win from a-mong the clans of 
the south and east servants to Christ.' For the 

idotawrs. the Chinese cared very little about iheii mW». Their i«»I 
teligion was materiihsm, oi n best a mateiUlised polyiheinn. com- 
bined with fatalism and the wotship of the elcmenu. The Church 
o£ Rome had for two centuries caiiied on fccr Chinese Miwion* in 
the face of great and frequent persecutions, and had slill six hundred 
thousand adhereola. Protestant missionaiy work, however, did not 
really begin till after the war of 1S41, and it had met with bit 
niccesa. There were, in tact, fourteen or fiftetn ttaouiand Chinese 
Chrifitians who were not Roman Catholic. The Church Miiiionuy 
Society was one of the most successful of those which had enlet«d 
the field ; bnl the Church of America (of which he was a raissianaiy 
bishop} was amongst the earliest laboBrers. The first Arocrican, aad 
indeed the first Anglican, missionary was bishop Boone, who opened 
3. Mis^oo in 1S41. and was consecrated in 1S45. The noblest part of 
the Chinese character was its reverence for learning, and the right 
rev. prelate had long been advocating the establishment of a college, 
lor in China, as elsewhere, it was to a native ministry that we must 
iblefly look. The whole of xht Bible had now been translated Into 
Mandarin— the Old Testament hy a Churchman— that is to say, a« 
was afterwards stated, by bishop Schcreschewsky himself." 

* During the two centuries of their domination the Tatar khan* 
left the Russians in the enjoyment of the land, Iheit religion, and 
their own courts of justice and other institutions. In the matter of 
religion in particular the Russians had no cause of compl^tlt against 
their Tatar conquerors during the earlier period of their domination. 
The Christian relipon was more than tolerated : it was actively 
_ encouraged by the khans, and the Russian clergy were suffeied 
without let or hindrance, to make as many converts as they could 
among the ruling race. Members of the leigning family occasionally 
embraced the Christian faith, and one of them, after founding a 
monastery, was promoted after his death to an honoured place in the 
hagiology of the Russian Church. This was prior to the propagation 
of the Koran. The spread of Islam in Spain was due to the tolerant 
conduct of the Moors. 

n the Guardiafi. which holdi a brief for the 
IS Cardmal Manning does for the Turk, it he be the author. 
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Mother Church in the Ottoman empire, and for the 
Anglican Church which feels so keenly the claims of 
the spiritual kinship, it is perhaps a duty imposed 
upon both to forbear at present any attempt to carry 
by theological advances the outposts of Islam. 
From the arrest which for the last four hundred 
years the Church has experienced in Europe — a 
Divine arrest, the like to which we may find 
recorded in the Inspired Records of the Church— we 
may assuredly gather,* that it is not granted to the 
Church at this time to win the followers of Islam to 
the Cross of God. 

It will not be necessary to add here anything to 
what has been already put forth generally in these 
pages as the creed of Islam. In its popular form it 
presents itself amongst us as a mere repudiation of 
ail that we believe as catholics ; and thus while in its 
identification of the spiritual and temporal power it 
claims and wins the respect of Roman Catholicism, 
its boastful repudiation of the functions of the 
Christian life makes it dangerously like our own 
"common protestantism." Hence the old sympathy 
between Mohammedans and what is falsely called 
unitarianism. What Mahomet, perverting the simple 
monotheism of Abraham, taught, and what our 
so-called unitarians teach, is not the Unity — that is, 

BB [he Guardian concludes, of thai: well known article in the Dublin 
pity that these special pleaders do n. 



Ke-niciii in 1877. 

is their duly to embrace and own to one another " 

* Acta xvi. 7, 8. The Holy Ghost forbade their preachinj 
coasts of the Levant ; the Spirit of Jcbub did not suffei 
evangelise the shores of the £uxine. Into Europe they 
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catholic truth — but the Unicity of the Godhead, not 

the oneness of a loving and yet incomprehensible 
being, but the simplicity and aloneness of a 
comprehended and loveless fatalistic power.* It 

* " That almost divine man [AtfaanjuiuB] admirably provEB, botb 
from the first verse of the first chapter of tlie Evangelist John, snd 
from reason itself, that it is impossible to have a right conception of 
God as one, in Ibe sense of the jews aod Judaizing heretics : that ic, 
in such sense one as 10 be unipersonal : since it is necessary that 
God, Who is Eternal mind, should have in Himself, and with 
Himself, His Word, and that not such as is the human word, tmt 
living and subusting, such as to be, because a living and subsJHing 
Word, a Person ; and because the Word is from God the Father, a 
divine Person distinct from the Father ; and yet, inasmuch as the 
Word is in the Father, and is the Word of the Father, one God with 
the Father,"— Sh/; Jfdg. Calh. Church, cap. L sec li. 

" The inward fulness of the divine essence ia rejected in the inner 
inltnitude of the divine self-consciousness, and God then has 
possession of Himself and the fulness of His Being. An All-perfGct 
Being, which should be unaware of its own perfection, would tack 
one very essential element of perfection. God limits His own power 
by calling into existence, out of the depths of His own Eternal Life, 
a. world of created beings, to whom He gives, in a derivative manner, 
to have life in themselves. But precisely in this way. above all 
Others— that He is Omnipotent over a free world— does God reveal 



r greatness 



of His Power moat clearly. That is no true 
power which refuses to tolerate any free movement outside of itself, 
because it is to be and [o do everything directly and by itself; that it 
true power which brings free agents into existence, and is nolwilh- 
Btanding able to make itself all in all. In other connections 
pantheists are fond of laying stresB on the idea of inner infinitude, 
but they forget it the moment they allude to God. To Him they 
apply the idea of external infinitude, of extensive absoluteness, 
instead of the idea of intensive central absoluteness ; and all the 
objections brought against the personality of God converge at last in 
the irrational requirement that God shall be Himself the Universe, 
instead of being its Lord. If God ie personal we should expect 
^^ Him to reveal Himself in the domain of personality, in a sphere of 
^^L created spirits, by whom He can be believed ia. known and loved. 
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need only be added here that Islam is 
rapidly diffusing itself, and, by rescuing tribes 

The nature of God reveals itself in His Attribatee. If God were 
the simply One, the mystic Abyss, in which every form of 
determination is cilinguished, there would be nothing to be known 
in the [Jnity. But the living God reveals the Unity of His nature 
by a variety of dclirmmations at His Essence or Attributes. His 
Attributes express the different aspects of the same Essence ; they 
are different fundamental utterances of one nnd the same nature. 
They are therefore not separate from each other, but in each other, 
penetrate each other, and have their common centre of Unity in the 
same divine Ego. They are not man's modes of apprehending God, 
but God's modes of revealing Himself. [Of these Attributes one 



Gospel which teaches us that God is Love, 
the Christian mind [which] rests in the purest 
nly attain to the knowledge of the one Love 

of the Three Persons. Father, Son, and Spirit 
Dt powers, or activities of the nature of God ; 
the divine nature, each 



Love.] The same 
teaches us also thai 

through the mediun 

they are hypostases 

expressing in itself the entire essence ; they are mon 
which for itself at the same time, and in equal degree, reveals the 
whole of God, the whole of Love, though each in a different way. 
All the divine Attributes are in the Father, all the divine Attributes 
are in the Son, all the divine Attributes are in the Holy Spirit. 
God would not be love if the Son did not proceed from the Father; 
if God, Who as the Father is above the world, were not from the 
beginning in the world as the Son, God of God, who is the Light 
and Life of the world, and who, when the time was fulfilled, became 
Flesh in Christ. If Christ is a mere Demigod, if He is a mere man 
Who raised Himself up to the highest degree of resemblance to 
God possible to man, if He ib merely an Archangel, or the greatest 
of all the Prophets, that is, after all, merely a creature, then is 
Christianity not the perfect revelation. For no creature, no man, no 
angel, but God alone la able to reveal God as He is. The God-Man 
alone is able. The same remarlts apply also to the doctrines of the 
Holy Spirit. Aa God can only be revealed through God. so can He 
also only be appropriated and loved through God. If God is Love, 
He must have been able freely to resolve on revealing Himself in the 
world; and revtallng Himself tleriially to Himsilf, He must have 
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from the basest naturalism, is doing good ; 

But this fact makes it all the more neces- 



r Trinity 



Essence. In thi 
created in thi 



Dl real, not hyposta 
> a rtiiaapprehensio: 
created sclfconscio 
as conceived of in the hum^ 



had an inner life of love [eternally] God could not 

be the self-revealed, Kelf-loved God, unless He had eternally 
distinguished HiniBclf into / and Thau, (into Father and Son) and 
unless He had eternally comprehended Himself as the Spirit of 
Love, Who proceeds forth from that relation of Antitheses in the 
following the analogy of the human 
justified in doing, seeing 
ige of God, we are liable to be met by 
;n the human mind are merely 
: distinctions. This objection, however, 
of the distinction between the created 
mess. For the circumstance that the 
ind is merely an ideal and 
heing created. Ah created 
the human mind is bound down by the Antitheses between heing and 
thought, and its self-consciousness can only develope itself in 
relation to and connection with beings, with a world existing autiide 
□f itself. In God, on the contrary, tlioujiht and being are all, and 
the movement by which God completes His self-consciousness is a 
movement not merely of the divine Subject hut also of the divine 
Substance. What the outward world, what nature, what other 
persons are for us. to wit, the condition of our own self-consciouaness, 
the Son, and the objective world, which arises before the Father in 
and through the Son are for the Father, to wit, the condition of His 
own identity. But if the inner revelation were terminated in the 
Son, God would be manifest to Himself merely according to the 
neciisily of His nature and thought, not according to the Freedom of 
His Will. If then the " birth " of the Son out of the essence of 
the Father denotes the momentum of necessity, the " procession " 
of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son denotes the 
momentum of freedom in the inner revelation. The Spirit proceeds 
from the Father and the Son aa the third hypostases. Only on the 
basis of such a free procession of the Spirit, which is at the same 
time a free r«(ro-cession, can the relation between the Father and 
the Son be one of love. Id the Spirit alone is the relation of God to 
' world not merely a metaphysical relation, 
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sary that the Church should put on its whole 
armour.' 

The insurmountahle barriers erected across that 
line against the progress of Christ appears to be 
designed in the providence of God to leave us free 
and unencumbered for the greatest and holiest of all 
Christian duties. What words of the Incarnate 
Lord are dearer and sweeter than those in which 
He declares His first care to be the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel ? And in those words, in no distant 
or figurative way, he seems to direct the conscious- 
There are therefore three eternal acts of consciousness, and the 
entire divine Ego is in each of these three acts, each hypostasis 
thus being only through the other two." — Martensen'i DagmaUct 
p.p. Si-no. 

' Lately, in the Cantemporttry Rivieie, in a very startling essay 
on "The British Empire in India," Dr. Dollinger notes, wHth 
surprise — ■' If we looli simply at the strong expansive force of the 
Arabian religion, which is extending itself now almost as rapidly 
and vigorously by the peaceful methods of persuasion as formerly by 
the sword, we are in presence of an historical enigma. In Africa it 
advances like a torrent ; whole tribes in the interior, who yesterday 
were idolaters or fetish -worshippers, are to-day believers in the 
Koran. In Sierra Leone, on the north western coast of Guinea, 
there s a Moslem high-school with one thousand pupils. In China 
the Mussulmans have already become so numerous that they were 

long the Malays in the islands of the Indian 
', for the first time in our day, made hosts of 
matra, Islam has spread to Java, and the whole 
,000,000 have now for the first time— under the 
■become Mahometan. The greater part of 



able recently to vei 
50,000 of them. A 
Archipelago they ha' 
proaelytea. From S 
population of nearly 
Dutch Government- 
Sumatra, and at least half of Borneo and Celebes, a 
Islam Wherever in the Indian Archipelago a formerly heathen 
population is under Dutch rule, Islam makes gigantic strides ; white 
Christianity, in spite of the missionaries and missionaj^ 
advances very little, if it does not actually lose ground." 
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ness of her who represents Him, to the prime duty 
of restoring and re-invigorating His Own House and 
Household. Our plain task is to help the Eastern 
Church to occupy afresh that glorious station where 
God set her of old, and from which the curse of Rome, 
quite as much as internal corruption or external 
violence has thrust her down. Personal security and 
religious freedom have been guaranteed to Christians 
more solemnly than ever." Reforms, it is true, are 
Unpalatable which are forced upon any power from 
without ; and are little likely to be reduced to 

* In the new treaty occurs the following paseags on relig^oas 
liberty in Turkey :—'■ 57. The Sublime Porte having expressed its 
>vitlingness to maintain the principle or religious liberty, and to give 
it the widest sphere, the contracting parties take cognisance of this 
Epantanous declaration. In every part of the Ottoman empire 
differences of religion should not be held as a motive of exclusion or 
unfitness in anything that relates to the use of civil and political 
rights, admission to public oflSces, duties, and honours, and the 
exercise of all professions and industries in whatever locality it may 
be. All should be admitted, withuut distinction of religion, to give 
evidence before the tribunals, the exerciae and external practice of 
all religions should be entirely free, and no impediment should be 
ofiered eilher to the hierarchical organisation of the different com 
munions or to their spiritual chiefs. Ecclesiastics, pilgrims, and 
monks of all nationalities travelling in European and Asiatic Turkey 
shall enjoy t!ie same rights, advantages, and privileges. The right 
of oSicial protection is accorded to the diplomatic and consular 
igeolB of the Powers in Turkey, no less with regard to the persons 
above mentioned, with their religious and charitable establishments, 
than to others in the holy places and elsewhere. The rights con- 
ceded to France are expressly reserved, it being well understood 
that the status quo with respect to the holy places shall not be 
seriously affected in any way. The monks of Mount Alhos, 
whatever their nationality, shall be maintained in possession of 
their possessions and previous advantages, and shall enjoy without 
exception full equality of rights and prerogatives." 
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practice when neither claimed nor deserved, 
these pledges of security are now spontaneously 
offered, and call on all the branches of God's Church 
in the empire to arouse themselves at once to 
intellectual life as well as to all the blessed rivalries 
and emulations of Christian love. The Most High 
needs our ignorance as little as our learning, but we 
know he requires us to utilize whatever resources, 
mental or spiritual. He is pleased to place within 
our reach. It is not the fault, necessarily, of the 
Church that she fails to enclose in her net the 
ungathered nations. Her great responsibility lies in 
her failure to do, and to appear to do, her best. 
Her first and obvious duty is to cleanse herself from 
within, to disengage herself from the encumbrances 
and influences that have deteriorated and debased 
her; and to assist and uphold her in this task by 
every effort of secular and spiritual co-operation is 
the supreme duty of the Anghcan Churches. Then 
may these, uniting and interpenetrating one another, 
venture to claim as their own the Divine song which 
proclaims the Motherhood of the Church and Zion 
the birthplace of the nations.* 

The foundations — His ! Upon the mountains holy ! 

Loves Jehovah the gates of Zion — more than all the 
dwellings of Jacob. 

With glorious promises He hath expoused thee, City 
of Elohim. 

I will reckon among them that worship Me, Egypt 
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and Ass3aia ; see, too, Philistia and T)rre with the 
Ethiopians ! 

Everyone born there. [In Zion.] 

And of Zion it shall be sung — Everyone is born 
THERE. [In Zion.] 

The Lord Himself, when He registers the nations, 
will record it. Everyone born there. [In Zion.] 

And the singers and trumpeters shall record it : all 
my fresh springs in thee — 

[Zion, City of Elohim ! ] 
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Gibbon further says that, "being unclouded with mystery 
it may be excused from miracles ; " a creed whose for- 
tunes in the world clearly evince that the "sword of 
Mahomet was not less potent than the rod of Moses." 
Mohammed was followed on hia death by the four vicars 
in succession. Then there stood up three great 
imperial founders, one of those four vicars — Ali, and the 
houseof the Abbasides, andtheOmmiades; of which latter 
two, the former sprung from Abbas, the uncle, and the 
latter from the secretary of the prophet. Fatima, the 
wife of Ali, and the daughter of the prophet, gives name 
to the Fatimites, or the Green ; the house of Abbas 
wore the Black: the Ommiades adopted the White 
Colour as their respective symbols. The Abbasides 
owned Mecca, but eventually settled on the Tigris, and 
founded Bagdad ; the second resided at Damascus; the 
Fatimites at Tunis. The khahphate in this last house 
was extinguished by Saladin, 1171 ; the Abbasides de- 
stroyed the whole house of the Ommiades at Damascus, 
save one youth, Abdal-rahman, who, escaping to Spain, 
founded there, at Cordova, the western vicariate of the 
Ommiades. The surviving dynasty of Bagdad was 
overthrown by sultan Murad IV., a.d. 1638. The sultan 
of the Turks is the sole surviving representative of the 
khaliphs, the successors of the prophet, and is the head 
of the Mussulman religion. 

The rightfulness of this claim will be found discussed 
in a former part of this work. 

In the seventy years from the death of Heraclius 
to the year a.d, 709, the armies of the prophet 
vanquished Persia — seriously disturbing on the way 
the Turks then settling themselves afresh in 
Sogdiana^Syria, Egypt, Africa ; accomplishing in less 
than eighty years what Rome had taken more than 
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eight hundred to effect. For a season the Arabian 
Jcommander halted on the African coast in view of 
;iirope. At that moment Count Julian, the com- 
Jmander of the Goths, was meditating how to avenge the 
iishonour which his king, Roderic, had inflicted on 
[Julian's house, or the continual exclusion of his own 
fcction from power. To this latter explanation Gibbon 
mclines; for once discrediting, albeit not without re- 
nting the tale of shame. Count Julian placed his sword 
at the disposal of the Mohammedan chief, 
ed the wrongs of his home, or hia political 
, by inflicting on his country calamities that 
lasted eight centuries. Musa made with success a trial 
) in A.D. 1710, and a formidable descent in the foilow- 
: April, when the commander, Tarik, immortalised 
|his name by giving it to the rock, Gebel-al-Tarik, or 
Gibraltar, having for his services as much right to this 
■-inveatment in history as Americus Vespuccio himself. In 
Africa, so completely had the Church been ruined, that 
t the number of bishops required for the election of a new 
»relate could not be found. Five hundred churches were 
feverturned by the hostile fury of the Donatists, the 
ind the Moors. The ^eal and number of the 
elergy declined, and the ignorant and hopeless multitude 
lank under the yoke of the Arabian prophet. Within 
36fty years after the expulsion of the Greeks the khaliph 
led that the tribute of the infidels was extinguished 
[by their conversion. Some of the Hfe of Christianity 
jwas preserved through the Egyptian Jacobites ; and the 
PChristians of Africa and Spain, in the twelfth century, 
under the name of Mozarabes, or adopted Arabs, had 
long "submitted to the laws of pork and circumcision." 
|_These Arabized Christians of the west, reconverted to 
phrtst, were probably the original owners of what we 
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know as the Mozarabic liturgy, whk 

Ephesine character, but has been by some ascribed to 

S. Peter. 

But the Church in her season of impending: desolation 
was not left unconsoled. There are two letters of pope 
Gregory VII. {he sat a..d. 1073 — 1085) addressed to the 
Moorish prince, in which, according to the text before 
Gibbon, the infallible pontiff assures the sultan that pop: 
and sultan both worship the same God, and that both 
may hope to meet at last in Abraham's bosom. This 
somewhat startling sentiment, coming from such a 
source, explains how it came to pass, seven hundred 
years later, that Benedict XIV. accepted from Voltaire 
the dedication of his tragedy of Mahomet. Thanks to 
Hildebrand, the " long province from Tripoli to the 
Atlantic" lost absolutely "all knowledge of the language 
and religion of Rome." 

At two points, as remote as possible from one another, 
the Saracens attempted to effect a permanent settlement 
in Europe. Twice on the eastern side they laid siege 
to Constantinople — once (a.d. 658 — 675) under Yezid 
Moawiyah, the khaliph's son, during the reign of 
Heraclius ; and once again under Moslemat, the brother 
of the khaJiph, when Leo, the Saurian, held the city. 
It was in the former attempt the Saracens lost the last 
of the companions of Mohammed, Afau Ayub, or Job, 
whose burial place, seven hundred years afterwards, 
was revealed by vision to Mahomet 11. Ignominiously 
foiled in both these attempts on the east, they renewed 
their efforts in the west, and advanced successfully from 
Gibraltar to the Loire. As many more miles would 
have carried them either to the highlands of Scotland or 
the centre of Poland. The issue of the great iight al 
Tours was decisive. The defeat of the invaders proved 
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irretrievable. The enemy was beaten back for ever. 
Had it been otherwise — to quote the grim and pompous 
humour of the historian — "perhaps the interpretations 
of the Koran would now be taught in the schools of 
Oxford, and her pulpits might demonstrate to a circum- 
cised people the sanctity and truth of the religion of 
Mahomet." 

Yet it may be better, even this, than that the theology 
of Epicurus and the physiology of Democritus should 
overtake us in this end of the days. 

It was, perhaps, emboldened in no slight degree by 
the great victory of a.d. 732, that, three hundred and 
sixty years later, Europe rushed into the crusades. 
These expeditions, nominally eight in number, spread 
themselves over two centuries (a.d, 1095 — 1291), and 
were really directed against the Saracens. Seljukian 
Turks overran the regions adjacent to Jerusalem, and 
Ortok, the Seljukian, held Jerusalem at the earlier date 
above; but he resigned it to the khaliph, Mostaali, and 
city, and, with slight interruption, Palestine itself 
continued in the possession of the dynasty of the 
iPatimites, and of Saladin and his successors of the 
dynasty of the Ayubides.* 

The following are the leading incidents of Saracenic 
history between Tours and the great Mongolian immi- 
gration, 1 176. 

During those 444 years t the tide of conquest flowed 
leas proudly for the Saracens. This may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that much of their strength 

* For an interesting account of the crusades, see the work by the 
I Rev. W. E. Dutton, Vicar of Menslone-in-Wharfedale. (London: 
IHodgee, 1877.} 

t A mystical number with the nomada, recalling the 666 of 
K Antichrist and the 888 of Christ. 
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was wasted by the conflicts with one another of the 
three khaliphs. The Arabs of Spain and Africa acquired 
Crete, Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily. The black standard 
of Aaron the Just (Haroun-al-Raschid), the contemporary 
of Charlemagne, was unfurled against the empire, and 
Asia Minor was invaded. A fleet also was sent to the 
mouth of the Tiber, and the imperilled city was rescued 
by the ingenious policy and shrewd generalship of pope 
Leo IV., while a sudden and overwhelming tempest 
effectually completed what human arms had t)egun. 
Before the close of the third centenary the glory of the 
khaliphate had departed. Religious antagonisms and 
political divisions could neither be checked nor remedied 
by the pursuit of letters nor the cultivation of the fine 
arts. Rahdi, the twentieth of the Abbasides, and the 
thirty-ninth successor of the prophet, was the last 
khahph who deserved the name. This rapid degeneracy 
was in a great measure hastened by the fatal policy 
of Mostasem, the eighth of the Abbasides, who — as 
Heraclius, two hundred years before, had sought the 
succour of the Chazars — introduced into his military 
force fifty thousand Turks; and the chief incidents in 
the following centuries are connected with the turbulence 
and tyranny of this Turlcish guard, and the deadly feud 
between Turk and Arab. The Ommeyad dynasty in 
Spain extended over eight provinces, and lasted 756 — 
1031. Saladin, the rival of our Richard I., cancelled 
the Fatimite rule in Egypt {1171), as he set forth to 
extinguish another dynasty, that of the Latin kingdom, 
which, after an existence of eightj^-eight years, was 
brought to an end by Saladin's capture of Jerusalem 
(iigo — 1193). The dynasty of the Abbasides alone 
survived, maintaining a fitful and varied existence, 
Dahir, the khaliph — when Hulaku, the Mogul, took 
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decccndantn worn racitutlllind ltd 
the vicars of the prophet till 1517, when lC|(y|>t WM 
conquered by the Turkfl. 

To advert to ore final consideration ; — " Tho r»lilil pi 0- 
gress of the Mohammedan fitith i« aufriclenlly ULiniiiiilfltl 
for by the rapid progress of the Mohitnimednn Drills— 
enforced conversion being the immcdiulR lomill of nvaty 
ictory, and this conversion facilititlcd liy llm i]iiiuiili!|'»- 
'tion that some place in believing; tliitii^lil tvuH mill MX 
for the Christ. These arc the ubviuus I'lmluroH of ttia 
case. Of course, it may tw further inquired how (Br tlia 
diffusion of the Arab race promnlcd the dilTuaiuii a( 
Arab arms and religion. All histoiy ninntinnn Iwu 
streams (of migrations) which took thoir ristt In Ihe 
:ninsula. The first set to the nurllioual (I'cruia, 
;loochistan, Scinde, Afghan, Samarcand, llohharn, 
'hibet). The second set to the north-west (F-yypt, 
larbary, Europe), There are, besitlcs, two minor 
rations chronicled in history, and written in the 
idelible characters of physiognomy and phyiiiology. 
of these set, in an exiguous but perennial atroam, 
ards India, especially Malabar, where, mixing with 
le people of the country, the Arab merchants became 
le progenitors of the Moplah race, The other wua a 
migration, also for commercial purposes, to 
of Berbera in eastern Africa, where, mixing 
with the Galla tribes, the people of Hazraniont became the 
sires of the extensive Somali nations. Hence the mar- 
vellous celerity of the spread of El Islam." [Burton's 
Pilgrimage to El Medlnah. Vol. ii. p. 115.) 
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PERSIANS AND PARTHIANS.J 



The subjection of the easlern empire in Europe to the 
Ottoman represents on a grander scale a revolution 
which had already taken place in Asia, when the 
Persians, a race of Aryan — that is, Japetic — lineage 
became subjected to the Parthians, who settled in that 
land, probahly about the time of Sesostris, were of 
Turanian origin, and of the same extraction as the 
Turks. 

It is with the descent of these tribes on the Persian 
frontier, and their occupation of the land up to the Oxus, 
or Sihon, that the immemorial conflict commenced 
between Iran and Turan, in which the Persian hero, the 
Arthur of the legend, was Rustam, the son of ZaI, The 
Pashdaidian and Kaianian, or Achceraenian, dynasties 
passed away; the latter^springing from Achcemenes, 
the noblest of the Pasargidffi, the noblest Persian family 
— numbered in its line of kings that Cyrus whom the 
Lord God of Israel commissioned to restore His house 
and race, and seems to have ordained and called to fill 
a position in history like that assigned to Melchizedek. 

The position of Persia in Holy Scripture is unique. 
Daniel x. 13, &c. The glorious angel who appears to 
Daniel tells him how for twenty-one days he had 
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Struggled with the angel at the head of the Persian 
monarchy, and that finally by Michael's help he had 
Bubdued him, and obtained superiority over the Persian 
king. But the angel further informed the prophet that 
he had to enter upon a second struggle with that Persian 
angel, and that this would be succeeded by a struggle 
with "the prince of Grecia," which last struggle, as he 
aeems to let Daniel directly see, will not be equally 
victorious. These representations in the world of spirits 
will be better understood when viewed in connection 
with the revolutions foUowinf; in xi, chapter. Thus 
much we seem to infer; whil« the Persian kingdom 
endures, the power of the world — power hostile to God 
and his people will be restrained and subdued; so that 
the Persian kings will follow the Good Spirit and be 
favourable to Israel. But with the Greek kingdom there 
will come a change, and during its continuance the 
people of the covenant will have to suffer much from 
the wars of the Ptolemies and Seleucidae, and it is out 
of this kingdom the arch enemy will arise. (See at 
length, Auberlen on Daniel and Revelations, p. 57, 58. 
Clarke.) 

From the time of Alexander, the Persians, the people 
of Iran, were reduced under foreign dominion for five 
hundred years ; at first for a very short time under the 
Buccesaors of Alexander, till B.C. 250; and then under 
the dynasty created by Arsaces, which, uniting while 
subordinating Kurds and Persians, became from its pre- 
'dominant element that Parthian or Turanian power 
h steadily withstood the powers of Greece and 
"Rome in pre- Augustan and subsequent years. The 
The Arsacid^ maintained their ascendancy till a.d. 228. 
Then Ardeshir, or Artaxerxes, a common soldier, but 
claiming to be the surviving representative of the 
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Kaianian or Achteroenian line, overthrew the Parthian 
supremacy, and established the Sassanian dynasty, so- 
called after his grandfather, Sassan. Under the rule of 
this dynasty the old Aryan religion in its Zoroastrian form 
was restored, and cruelly imposed, and the Zend writings 
were compiled a.d. 260. Sapor, or Shapur, took prisoner 
tlie emperor Valerian, who died, as did the emperor 
Julian, whom we call Apostate, on Persian soil. Varahran, 
who started the gipsies on their roamings, heroically 
withstood Theodosius. Nushirvan, or Khosroes I. 
{a.d. 531 — 579)1 probably the greatest of all this line of 
kings, though twice all but defeated by Beliaarius, 
advanced to the shores and bathed in the waters of the 
Mediterranean. His grandson, Khosroes, or Khusru 11., 
the Apostle of the Sun, who built the great palace of 
Maahita, recently discovered, advanced to tne Hellespont 
and the Atlantic, took Jerusalem (a.d. 611), and, having 
for ten years from his camp by the Bosphorus threatened 
Constantinople, was in the end ignominiously defeated 
by Heraclius. His fortunes ebbed away from the moment 
when he rejected the menacing message addressed to 
him by an unknown citizen of Mecca, named Mohammed. 
The Sassanian dynasty, after a continuance of four hun- 
dred and fifteen years, ended with Yezdegird, who, flying 
from the Saracens, was treacherously murdered by the 
Turks in Sogdiana (a.d. 65+). Islam banished the old 
religion, whose surviving devotees carried it across the 
Indus to Bombay. The victory of Nevahend subjected 
Persia to the khaliphs. For nearly four centuries the 
despotism of the khaliphate, whatever else it did, 
fostered the literary powers of Persia, and not least 
during the term marked by the restored Turanian 
domination. 

In 1263, Htllakfi Khan, grandson of Tschingis, made 
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, Persia his province and created a new empire, which, in 
1332, Timur acquired, and held through his descendants 
L till 1507, when the fifth dynasty since the birth of Christ 
ie — the Sufaian, so called from the school which, 
blending Mohammedan and oriental ideas on philosophy 
and religion, produced a kind of kabbala and favoured 
the Shiite heresy and the faith that Ali was the vicar of 
God. The founder of this dynasty (in 1499) was Ismail, 
proclaimed shah in that year. Conquered — it was his 
only defeat— by the cannon of sultan Seiim I. (a.d. 1514), 
which he then saw for the first time, he is said to have 
I never smiled afterwards. Dying in 1523, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son. shah Tahmasp I., who was followed by 
< shah Abbas, the ruler who made Ispahan glorious. His 
long and glorious reign, which began 1577, ended 1628. 
Then shah Tahmasp II. reigned, to whom succeeded a 
number of worthless and degenerate princes. At a critical 
moment, when Persia was well-nigh crushed by the power 
of the Turks proper and AfghanTurks, and the treacherous 
kindness of Russia, the robber chief, Nadir Kuly, himself 
a Turcoman, came to the rescue, and became shah, 1736, 
Having rescued Persia, cruelly restored the empire of 
the Moguls in India, and forced his new people to 
I renounce the Shiite heresy and adopt the Sunnah, Nadir 
s assassinated in 1747- It was then that Ahmed, the 
L Afghan commander, escaping with all the treasure he 
I could collect, and the Koh-i-noor (which, at Lahore, 
I afterwards came into the possession of Runjeet, the 
I father of the Rajah Dhuleep Singhl, founded the exist- 
' ing royal race of Afghanistan. In Persia, on the death 
of Nadir, or Kubla Khan, the Zand tribe came to the 
I aid of the state, and established a dynasty which 
I flourished from 1760 — 1794. This Zand line claims 
descent from the old Kaianian dynasty. Its princes 



were good and prosperous. The new house was 
betrayed and supplanted by Agha Muhammed, the chief 
of the Kazars, which is the dynasty reigning now." 



• See on the "Arsacidie" the elaborate article in Smith's Dic- 
tionary of Grttk and Roman Biography. See, also, Markham's 
excellent General Skilch of llic History of Persia (Longmans). 
Gibbon xlviii. See, also, a small book in English and Armenian, 
printed at Smyrna in 1866, by the gifted and accomplished S. Mirza 
VananCoji (who, some few years ago, died of consumption at 
Smyrna), entitled Descent of H. M. Victoria, Queen of England, 
from the Anacid Kings of Armenia, which gives the history of the 
emperor Basil the Macedonian of Constantinople, from Armenian 
sources, and from ati Armenian point of view, and not from Greek, 
defends the Armenian descent of Basil, and then carries the descent 
step by step through the Russian and French lines down to the 
Prince of Wales. The object of this little work, suggested by an 
English friend of the Armenian nation, lo work out a well-known 
passage In Gibbon, was ta establish a common tie of ii 
between the English and the 
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THE MOSAIC ETHNOLOGY. 
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The following dates will, I fear, indicate a rathei" 
arbitrary method. In the date ascribed to the Deluge 
I follow the Septuagint calculations and the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, whose larger numbers seem to meet all the 
real requirements of Science, 

The compound Scytho-Turk I have adopted, in the 
years before Christ, to remind the reader that the 
Scythian of S. Paul (Col. iii. ii) is the Turk of to-day. 

I have been unable to convince myself that the 
Phcenicians were, any more than the Canaanites, a 
Semitic race. They were very probably to a great 
extent leavened and controlled by Semitic elements. 
The crown and flower of Hamitic nations, they seem 
to have been the depositaries of whatever pre-Hebraic 
revelation was preserved on the earth before Abraham, 
to have worshipped at Sinai, and eventually to have 
been by Divine judgment dispossessed of what they 
seemed to have. 

Ali the modern researches of ethnological science, as 
fer as they have been pursued, confirm to the full the 
outlines drawn by Moses in the tenth chapter of Genesis. 



And it may be that this fact will help ua to wholesot 

conclusions on other subjects which are matters of dis- 
pute. 

In view of the special divine blessing upon the 
Patriarch it seems unnecessary to adopt the theory of 
Denormant, that Noah had other sons besides the 
three. 

It is a very popular remark that Scripture was not 
intended to teach us geology and astronomy and the 
physical sciences generally. If ever any one at any time 
expected such teaching from Scripture, he was very 
foolish. Surely no one supposes to-day that Isaiah held 
a science of cataplasms because his poultice of figs, an 
application probably untried hitherto and unknown, 
cured the carbuncle of the king. No one supposes that 
S. Luke was made Divinely capable of keeping the log 
of a ship because, with an accuracy which is the 
astonishment of modem seamen, he has laid down all 
the particulars of the voyage and storm which is 
recorded Acts xxvii. He goes as far as the purposes of 
Scripture, or the task he had in hand, require; and, as 
far as he goes, he writes with perfect and with Divine 
accuracy- 
Moses enters into particulars respecting those nations 
in the midst of whom his own people would be placed. 
As far as it was necessary that Israel should know the 
genealogy of the contiguous nations, Moses records this. 
It is obvious that the national requirements of Israel set 
the limits of his ethnological details. To those limits 
the inspired author keeps with unfailing and perfect 
accuracy. The limitation does not affect the accuracy 
of the statement. And the same may be inferred as to 
all that Moses has disclosed respecting Creation and its 
details. Physicists to whom the sciences suggest | 
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limits are continually forgetting how many facts of 
Bcience — his limits notwithstanding — Moses revealed 
three thousand years ago ; facts which Science herself 
has with difficulty attained to, and at a late day; while 
she, meanwhile, is continually employed in reforming 
her conclusions, remodelling her terminology, and 
reconstructing her interpretations of Nature. 

The Being of God, the origin of matter, the antiquity 
of the globe, the creation by "stages" of all things 
which Israel should thereafter use in Nature and abuse 
in Religion, and the construction of the human being in 
the end — the order, the interdependence, of the facts ; 
the extent of all the disclosures of Moses on these heads 



was defined, we a 
ritual, historical, < 
was withheld was 
IB fitted in, so as 
purpose — everythin 



e to believe, by the religious, political, 
r social requirements of Israel. What 
unneeded to these ends. Every detail 
i best to minister to the one great 
not adapted so to minister is 
omitted ; and every detail, however limited, is perfect in 
its truth. Nor are these inferences as to the limits set 
to Moses in any way invalidated by our inability to 
connect every detail with the law, or moral, social, 
political, individual life of Israel ; but there are so many 
details which we can connect, we may well hope to be 
enabled to connect all at last. The very dimness and 
uncertainty which surrounds the "day" of the demiurgic 
week ; the first and last "day," hourless and changeless; 
all the rest noonless, nightless, inconsecutive " days," 
suits the indefiniteness of the whole subject; and the 
elasticity of Hebrew modes of thought and speech, while 
it warns from imagining a mechanical orderliness, avoids 
vulgarising the incidents which occur in the operations 
of nature — a fault Milton, following classic precedent, 
has been betrayed into — and guards against the possible 
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deification, as by other nations, of Time and its divisions^ 
by exhibiting Time, before and after man's acquaintance 
with it — as not the life of the Godhead, but the creature 
of the Creator, His servant ; made amenable to the 
claims, and subjected to all the uses of the creature; 
howbeit He Himself might work afresh from its fluxes 
and refluxes ; His only share in it being this — ^that the 
consummation of the several series of the creative acts 
was notified by a supervening evening and morning, 
the latter musical with the songs of the stars, and that 
for a day, which Revelation calls the seventh, He 
recentred Himself in His divine Rest ; thence to emerge, 
the term ended, for the exercise of His continuous 
creative energies. 
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OUTLINES OF TURANIAN CHRONOLOGY. 



Pre-historic disiocation of Sheraitic families of 
eouth-eastern Asia through invasion of 
Turanians from the south. 

The Turanian Kingdom of Egypt (Rawlinson) . 

The Turanian Kingdom of Babylon * „ . . 

Ageof Abraham (Smith) 

Legend of Kara and his eon Oghuz, progenitors 
of the Turks. 

Empire of China founded 

The Great Pyramid.t the first Stone Building . 

Shepherd Kings in Egypt- 
Legend of Semiramis. She invades the Scytho- 
Turks, and disappears in the Scythian 
deserts. 

Legend of Iran and Turan. 

Abraham visits Egypt (E/Mftef) 

The South Turanian Settlers on the Persian Gulf 
send out Colonies in all directions by the 
route of the sea. 

By the inland westward route two tribes set out 
towards the Mediterranean ; these, akin like 
Angles and Saxons, and, Hke them, having 
similar local relations, coming, the one from 
the seaboard, and the other from the inland, 
emerge into history, the former as the Phosni- 
cians,; the latter as the Philistines. 

China {Second Dynasty) 



[766 



* Chwolson recognizes a CaOBanittah Dynasty, for a time Master 
□f Babylon. 

+ Did the two buildings — the brick clay-founded structure by 

Euphrates, and the stone rock.founded structure by the Nik— 

BOggeBt the Divine illustration, S. Matt. vii. 24—27 ? 

J Appendix «ii., Mosaic Ethnology. 
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Rise of Phtenicia 1550 

Rise of Assyria 1500 

Moses 1500 

Mid Asian Empire of the Turks 1300 

East Asian Hegemony of the Hun-Turks and 

Dynasty of Tanjou 1200 

Trojan War 1180 

China (Third Dynasty— that of Chow) .... 1122 

Mariner's Compass known in China 1115 

Scyths of Classic Writers 900 

Beginning of Authentic History of China . . . 721 

Buddha 651 

Scytho-Turks in Palestine 633 

Confucius 600 

(His eldest male descendant dies, Feb., 1S77.) 
The flight of the Igors. Cyrus invades the 

Scytho-Turks, and dies in battle .... 529 

Darius invades the Scytho-Turks 509 

Alexander in Sogdiana 329 

The Scytho-Turks at the Bosphorus 285 

Kingdom of Parthia 256 

Fourth Dynasty of the 22 of China 2jo 

Great Wall of China 250 — 211 

Absolute Monarchy established over all China. 

Colonisation of Japan 250 — 200 

Idolatry in China. The emperor capitulates to 

the Hun-Turks 201 

Scythians and Chinese fight against Phraates. 
The latter (their first appearance in western 
history) ravage the shores of the Caspian . 129 
The emperor Voutj surprises and vanquishes the 
Dynasty of the Tanjou. Refugee Migra- 
tion 141 — 87 
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OUTLINES OF TUEANIAN CHRONOLOGY. 



Scythians conquer north-west Provinces of Hindu- 
stan. Final expulsion of Scythians from India 

Turanian Successes in Persia 

Constantinople dedicated by the emperor, May ii 
Hun-Turks attack the Goths on the north of the 

Danube 

Battle of the Willows 

Hun-Turks settled on the borders of Hungary, 

worsted by Theodosiua 

Attila. Hun-Turk, 35th descendant of Ham, 

Son of Noah 445 

Foundation of Venice 451 

Fall of Rome 476 

Title "Scythian" falls into disuse. 

Dynasty of the Geougen 400 

Attila and the Huns 440 — 452 

Mission of S. Leo to Attila 453 

S, Sophia dedicated 532 

Dynasty of the Geougen exterminated by the 

Turki-Turks 540 

Asian Empire of Turks 500 — 700 

The Avar-Turks 500 — 827 

Turks for the first time pursuing the Avar, halt 
before Constantinople. Their first treaty with 

the Empire 582 

The Avar-Turks enter and plunder Constantinople 618 
Mahomet proclaims himself. The Hegira. Turks 

in Georgia and Sogdiana 6aa — 6a6 

Death of Mahomet 632 

Turks arrested by Henry the Fowler 934 

Nestorians in China 635 

Yesdergirde, last King of Persia, flying from the 

Saracens, slain by the Turks 654 
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A.D. 
Turks of Sogdiana subdued by the Saracens ■ 705 — 716 
The Khaliphate removed from Damascus to 

Bagdad 762 

Harun-al-Raschid 786 

Avar-Turks extinguished by Charlemagne . . . 799 

The Turks the Pensioners of the Khaliph ... 833 

Nestorians Extirpated 845 

The Khah'phate depressed by the Turks .... 862 

The Khaliphs lose Sogdiana 873 

Magiar-Turks at Augsburgh. European progress 

of the Magiars 899 

The Gh'znevide Turks 977 

Rise of the house of Seljuk 985 

Mahmud the Gh'znevide 997 

Battle of Zendecan. The Turks enter Ecclesiastical 

Histoiy 1038 

The Seljukian Turks lake Sogdiana and Khorassan 

from the Gh'znevide 1041 

Togrul Beg 1048 

Sufferings of the Pilgrima in the Holy Land . ■ 1064 
Alp Arslan and the Turks conquer Armenia and 

Georgia 1065 — 8 

S. Gregory VII. letter against the Turks . . . 1074 
Asia Minor conquered 1074 — 84, and Jerusalem 

taken 1076 

Solomon the Seljukian establishes himself at 

Nlcffia 1082 

The First Crusade 1097 

Tschingis Khan and the Moguls .... 1176 — 1259 

The Topa-Khans of the Turks 1200 

Constantinople taken by the Latins 1203 

Greek Empire of Nicsea i2o5 

Human Sacrifices continue in Russia .... 1230 



J 
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Russia subdued by the Moguls 1236 

Battle of Liegnitz 1241 

Mission of S. Louis to the Moguls 1253 

First establishment of Islam in Europe by the 

King of the Golden Horde 1258 

The Turks make advance in Asia Minor , . 1266 — g5 

Envoys from Hanseatic Towns to the Golden Horde 1269 

Soliman Shah drowned 1288 

Othman the founder of the Ottoman Dynasty I299ori30i 

The Popes at Avignon 1305 

Creation of the Janissaries '33° 

Conquest of Nicoea 1330 

Turks conquer the Morea. Battle of Crecy . . 1346 
The Turks in Europe. Capture of Adrianople, 

Wyckhffe in England. Conquests of Timur 1370 

Papal schism for 38 years 1378 — 1417 

The Turks enter Europe 1387 

First Ottoman Victory of Kossowa, September . 1389 
Battle of Nicopolis. Bayazid I. defeats Sigis- 

mund, 28th September '39^ 

First Ottoman Victory of Kossowa, September . 1389 
The Emir besieges Constantinople ; checked by 

the advance of Timur, is utterly defeated at 

Angora 14.02 

The first defeat of the Ottoman Dynasty. Battle 

of Angora, 28th July 1402 

Timur dies, 28th July '40S 

Joan of Arc 1428 

Macedonia annexed '430 

Ottoman Victory of Varna, loth November . . 1444 

Second Ottoman Victory of Kossova, 17th October 1448 

Kepulse of the Turks invading Hungary . , , 1450 

Serpent worship surviving in Lithuania .... 1450 



OUTLIKES OF TCEANIAN CHRONOLOGY. 



Constantinople taken by the Osmanli, Whitsun 

day, May agth 1453 

Russia rescued from the Moguls by John 

Basilowich 1480 

The Ottomans take Otranto 1480 

Dissolution of the Golden Horde, after an exist- 
ence of upwards of 250 years 1480 

Sclim 1. seizes the Islands of the Archipelago . 1514 
Takes Egypt ?nd destroys the Mamlukes . . . 1516 

Soliman the Great 1520 

Takes Belgrade 1531, Rhodes 1522 

Ottoman Victory of Mohacz, 29th August . . . 1526 
Turks invade Germany, repulsed from Vienna . 1529 
Archbishop Cranmer. Lutherans first called Pro- 
testants 1529 

Charles V 1530 

Henry VIII. married Anne Boleyn 1532 

Ottoman Fleet under Barbarossa. Peace with 

Austria. Spaniards conquer Peru .... 1533 
The Ottoman and French Fleets united attack 

Nice 1543 

Thibet, the last Turkish territoiy to submit to 
Tschingis; on the dissolution of his empire 
became independent ; then submitted to 
Timur, eventually submitted to China, 1253 — 1750 
' S. Pius V. proposes double crusade, one against 
the Pope, another to be led by himself against 

England 

Elizabeth of England, through her emissary, 
William Harbone, besought the Ottoman 
Emperor to attack Spain, " the head of all the 
Idolaters, our accursed common enemy." . , 1570 
Ottomans become masters of Cyprus 1571 
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Battle of Lepanto 1571 

Treaty of commerce with England 1579 

Shah Abbas drives the Turks out of Persia . . 1585 

Conversion of the Lapps 1550 — 6501 

Ottoman Victory of Kerezla, 26th October . . . 1596 
Momentous peace of Sitvatorak on the part of the 

Turks renouncing claim to universal tribute, 

recognizing the Emperor, and the first binding 

the Sultan's Successors, nth November . . 

War with Cossacks who take Azof 

The Ottomans overthrow the Persians, and become 

masters of Bagdad 1664 

Battle of S. Gothard, and peace of Nasvar . . . 1644 
Ottomans take Candia from Venice after a siege 

of 25 years 

Ottoman siege of Vienna 

Ottoman Defeat of Mohacz, lath August . . , 

Defeat of Zetna 

Peace of Carlowitz 1699 

The Ottomans rescue the Morea 1715 

Decline of the Ottoman Power 1717 

The Afghan-Turks revolt against their Persian 

rulers lyao 

The Turk Nadir Shah subdues the revolters . . 1737 
The Afghan-Turk Ahmed Shah, one of his Officers, 

makes Afghanistan independent . , , 1747 — 73 

Insurrection of the Wahabees 1745 

Abd-el Wahab, the Arabian Reformer 
Kaahgar conquered the by Chinese. . 
Ottomans defeated at Sea by the Russians , 

Crimea ceded to Russia 

War with the French who invade Egypt 
Printing introduced into Constantinople . 



1606 
1637 



1669 
16S3 
1687 
1697 



750—83 
1753 
1779 
1784 
1798 
1806 



THE SUCCESSION OF THE SULTAN 



1296. OthMAN EmIX, AMD FOUKDER OF THE DtMASTT. 

1326. Orchan. his Son. {The First Sidtak). 

360. Amuralh, or Murad I. (StaBbed). 

1389. Bajazid I. his Son, called Ilderim, Captaio of 

Timur. 

1403. Soliman, Son of Bajarrd. (Deposed his Brother). 

1410. Musa-Chelebi. (Strangled). 

1413. Mahomet I. Son of Bajaaid. 

1421. Amuralh II. Son of Mahomet I. 

1451. Mahomet II. his Son. {The Conqverer). 

1481. Bajazid II. his Son. 

1512. Selim I. his Son. 

1520. Solyman, his Son. (The Magnificent.) 

1566. Selim II. his Son. 

1574. Amurath III. his Son, 

*595- Mahomet III. his Son. 

1603. Ahmed I. his Son. 

1617. Mustapha I. his Brother. (Deposed).* 

1618. Osman II. Nephew. (Strangled).* 

162a. Mustapha I. restored. {Deposed and strangled). 

1623. Amurath IV. Brother of Osman II. 

1640. Ibrahim, his Brother. (Strangled).* 

1648. Mahomet IV. his Son, (Deposed). 

1687. Solyman II. his Brother. 

• By Ihe Ji 
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1691. Ahmed 11. Son of Ibrahim. 

1695. MuBtapha II. eldest San of Mahomet 

(Deposed). 
1703. Ahmed III. his Brother. (Deposed). 
1730. Mahmud II. Son of Mustapha II. 
1754. Osman III. his Brother. 
1757. Mustapha III. his Brother. 
1774. Abdol-Hamed I. his Brother. 
1789. Selim III. Son of Mustapha III. (Deposed). 

1807. Mustaph IV. Son of Abdul Hatned. (Deposed, 

and with Selim III. murdered). 

1808. Mahmud II. his Brother. 

L839. Abdul-Medjid, succeeded by his Brother. 

1861. Abdul-Aziz, who committed suicide, after whom 

followed in succession his two Nephews in the 

same year. 
1876. Amurath V. after a three months' reign put aside 

because of ill health; and Abdul-Hamed II. 

proclaimed, August 31st. Bom, Septemb^ 
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Seventh line, for " six classes " read rechons six classes. 
Seventh line from bottom, for " incited " read inciliid. 
Fourth line from lop, for "A.o." read B.C. 
Insert in title of chapter, "Seventh Migration. Khazat Tu 
A.D. 550—1016." 
61. Last line, for " Peschina " read Pcsthiera. 
B3. First line, for ■' process agglutination," read process 

agglutination. 
gS. Twelfth line from bottom, for ■' Sultan of Bayazid," i 

Sultan Bayasid. 
103. Last line (Note), for " Tartar " read Tatar. 
108. Fourth line from top, for '■ fratracidal " rst.& fratricidal. 
14a. Last line but one, for •' looms" read loom. 
143- Fifth line from bottom, for " Samam " read Samani. 
146- Eighth line from bottom (Note), for ■' as " read or. 
I4g- Fourteenth line from top, for '■ Firdausi " read FiriUisi. 
196. First line, for '• Mysea " read Mysia. 
igg. Last line but one, for " deal " read died. 
aoi. Sixteenth line from bottom, ■' He had scarcely entered 

third year of Au reign." 
ao6 Sixteenth line from the bottom, for " consumation 1 
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art. Last line (Text), far " to engage " read that he should. 
ai2. Ninth line from bottom, read the Gospel. 
at4. Sixth line from top, for " Hunyade " read Hunytdi. 
226, First line, for ■' his " read Mahomet's. 

Sixteenth line from bottom, for '■ Canimi" read Canunu 



BY THE SAME : 
To be had of Ueisn. Enl/ji d Co., 8, Duke Street, Aftelphl, W.O. 



THE CHURCH REQUIESCENT. A Consolatory. 

V Tractlel, with Prayers for the recovery 

MEMORIALIA CORDIS. SONNETS, &c. 

THE PRAYER OF THE NEW COVENANT. A short 
Manual, Devotional and Eipository, on the Lord's Prayer. 

THE DOCTRINE OF INFALLIBILITY CONSIDERED, 
AND THE OBEDIENCE DUE TO THE CHURCH. 
Two Sermons, with Notes and Extracts from Bellarmine. 

CONFESSION AS TAUGHT BY THE ANGLICAN 



SPIRITUAL WEDLOCK; or, MARRIAGE IN THE LORD. 
A full account of the Nature of Christian Marriage, with a brief 
Notice of Divorce and the Pleas urged for Modern Incest. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 



IN THIS AND OTHER LANDS. 

CHASTITY AND DEADLY SIN. 

TRACTS ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 

PNEUMATOLOGY; THE DOCTRINE, REAL PRESENCE, 
AND MINISTRY OF THE HOLY GHOST. In Three 
Books. iPripariogfor Ihi Press. 
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